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PROIlOGUE 


In the dead of night two men were slowly walking up and 
down along the edge of a military airfield near Moscow. 
They were talking in low voices. Both Leonid Starkov, Com¬ 
missar of State Security, and Lieutenant-Colonel Mikhail 
Martov were dressed in civilian clothes, to the surprise of the 
airfield personnel, busy with their usual night tasks. 

However, the two men did not notice this as they continued 
their conversation. 
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“I Still can’t understand it,” Martov said and there was a 
stubborn note in his voice. “If Krymov’s dispatches from Ber¬ 
lin are believed to be provocative, why hasn’t he been re¬ 
called and court-martialled?” 

“He hasn’t been informed of the effecl his dispatches have 
had here.” 

“I just can’t understand it.” Martov stopped, looked at Star- 
kov, who had also come to a halt, and asked: “Can you?” 

“I’ve been consoling myself by saying this is such high 
politics we mortals have not been let in on it.” 

They continued on in silence for a while. 

“If Krymov had been sending false information it would 
have been a different thing,” Martov said heatedly, “but he’s 
been giving us the serial numbers of the armies Hitler’s mov¬ 
ing up to our borders. He’s even given us the approximate 
date of attack. And haven’t we seen any number of reports 
of German planes violating our boarders in the papers? The 
British press speaks openly of Hitler’s turn to the East. What 
is this? Misinformation? Or politics?” 

“Hitler’s a past master at political intrigue and it won’t 
hurt to meet this with calm restraint.” Starkov looked at his 
watch and added, “Let’s go.” 

Martov sensed that he did not wish to discuss the ques¬ 
tion further and walked along beside him in silence, lost in 
his own thoughts. 

The plane they had been waiting for circled the field. They 
saw its flickering lights and heard the dull roar of its engines. 

“A lot of things will be cleared up now,” Starkov said as 

he gazed at the plane. 

The first man out was an aimed guard. He took a few 
steps, stopped, signalled and held his gun at the ready. A 
tall, blond, bareheaded youth in a police uniform appeared 
in the door. He looked around, hopped down lightly and 
stumbled, for his hands were tied behind his back. 

Several minutes later Starkov and Martov were seated in 
the small Air Force staff room that had been cleared for them. 

“I’ll do the questioning,” Starkov said. “We speak German 
only. You keep the minutes, for appearance’s sake. The real 
questioning will take place at headquarters. I’ll put it to him 
this way: if he wants to live, he’d better hurry, because I, 
for one, am in no hurry. It won’t take five minutes to gel 
him out before a firing squad, and we are in possession of 
all the facts already. He must be made to believe that this 
is not really an interrogation, that we merely want to get 
the record clear before he’s executed. And you start drawing 
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up the order for his execution. As a rule, people like him hale 
to die. That’s what we’ll be gambling on.” 

“Right,” said Martov. 

The German was led in. Slarkov glanced at him and point¬ 
ed to a chair. 

“Sit there.” 

“Thank you,” the German said, took a seal, looked at the 
wall clock, which pointed to 1:20 a.m., and smiled. 

“Name?” Starkov asked in a disinterested voice. 

The German was silent. He was still smiling, looking now 
at Starkov, now at Martov. 

“You may give a fictitious name if you wish,” Slarkov 
said. 

“Adolf Hitler!” the German snapped, the smile gone from 
his lips. 

“I’m afraid that won’t do,” Starkov said with distaste. “We 
can’t pul that in the order for your execution. You know 
that yourself. Try to think of something else.” 

There was confusion in the German’s blue eyes. He looked 
at Starkov closely, then at Martov, whose pen was poised 
over the sheet of paper, and suddenly realised that they were 
not bluffing. 

“You won’t get anything out of me anyway,” he said. “And 
I suggest that you hurry.” 

“We’re in no rush,” Starkov drawled and took out a ciga¬ 
rette. “The firing squad docs its work in five minutes.” 

“You don’t know what you’re in for!” the German 

exclaimed. 

“You mean war? We know all about it,” Starkov said, 
watching the smoke curl upwards from his cigarette. 

The German seemed astounded. He was silent for several 
moments, then he said threateningly: 

“You’ll be responsible for this.” . 

“For what?” Starkov said in genuine surprise. “We’ll 
change the date on the order for your execution to a later 
one and you’ll have been executed according to martial law 
as a spy and saboteur. Come on now, think of a name. We 
can’t enter you as ‘Mister X’!” 

Beads of sweat stood out on the prisoner’s forehead. He 
seemed to be considering something. 

“What if I talk?” he suddenly a.sked without a trace of 
his former arrogance. 

“You’ll put off your death and may even avoid being exe¬ 
cuted altogether,” Starkov replied evenly. “Counter-intelli¬ 
gence naturally wants information from you. But since you’re 
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obviously nol a general, I doubt whether you know anything 
of importance.” 

“I swore an oath of allegiance,” the German said. 

“So did we,” Starkov said softly. “That’s military service, 
yjou see. Well, what about a name? My man is getting nerv¬ 
ous,” he added with a smile. 

“Helmut Schickert,” the German answered after a mo¬ 
ment’s hesitation. 

“All right, Herr Schickert, have you anything to say?” 

“I hope you don’t think I’m from Security?” the German 
said anxiously. “I’m an Army man.” 

“From the Abwehr?” Starkov asked quickly. 

“Yes, yes,” the man replied with relief. 

“There’s not much difference between an Abwehr si)y and 
a Gestapo spy.” 

“But I’m subject to every benefit as a prisoner-of-war!” the 
German exclaimed. “According to the Geneva Convention I” 

“Who ever told you such a silly thing?” Starkov asked with 
pity. “Alas, according to any law the fate of a captured spy 
is nothing to envy. I guess that’s all.” 

Starkov and Martov rose. The German remained in his 
chair. 

“Stand up!” Starkov commanded. The pri.soner jumped to 
his feet. His hands seemed to strain at their bonds in an 
effort to be at attention. 

“I’ll talk ... I have very important information.... 
Please....” the words tumbled out of his mouth as he looked 
pleadingly at Starkov. 

“Who sent you over?” 


“A sub-unit of the Abwehr known as Saturn.” 

The questioning lasted for over an hour. As dawn was 
breaking the German was put in a car and taken to Moscow. 
Starkov and Martov stood on the steps. Looking up at the 
pale sky, Starkov said: 

“Well, perhaps this morning will prove to be a historic 
one....” 

At that very moment a siren began to wail. They exchanged 
glances. Mer. were running towards the field. A pilot came 
out of the building. He was looking at the sky as he pulled 
on his helmet. 

“Is this an air raid?” Starkov asked. 

“It’s war,” the pilot said and started towards the runway. 





CHAPTER 1 

“Who are you? Whal’s your name?” 

“Grigory Panteleyev.” 

“Profession?” 

“D’you mean my trade union? You can say that I’ve quit. 
I haven’t paid dues for the last ten years.” 

“Are you a Communist?” 

“God protect me.” 

“What?” 
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“I wasn’t even close to them, to the Communists. I said God 
protected me from that.” 

The man who had been asking the questions wrote some¬ 
thing down on a pad. He tapped the end of his pencil on the 
table, .scrutinising the man before him. 

They were sitting in a large sunny room. The breeze that 
wafted in through the open windows and stirred the curtains 
brought with it the faraway sounds of a large city. 

One of the men, dressed in a well-tailored grey suit, leaned 
back comfortably in his armchair. The other, in a creased, 
worn jacket and baggy pants tucked into shabby boots, was 
sitting very modestly on the edge of his chair, leaning for¬ 
ward respectfully. The man in the armchair seemed about 
tliirly-tive. The other was obviously younger, his bushy red¬ 
dish moustache and small beard notwithstanding. He had a 
broad snub nose with a cleft at the tip and large dark eyes. 
After each question the bearded man would move his broad 
body forwanl and, in answering, would double up, as if bow¬ 
ing servilely. 

“Where do you work?” 

“According to my papers, I’m supposed to be far away 
from here, way beyond the Kolyma. But my papers aren’t 
worth a damn now. 1 wouldn’t give a kopek for them. I 
want to start living. Sir.” 

“Hold on a minute. What do you mean by saying you’re 
supposed to be beyond the Kolyma?” 

“I’m supposed to be working for the forestry service.” 

“In what capacity?” 

“As a watchman.” 

“How come you’re here then?” 

“My brother died here and I inherited his house and 
garden. I know it’s not right to talk like that about the death 
of your own brother, but I sure was lucky. I’ve been blown 
around the world like a feather and I’ve had enough.” 

“When did your brother die?” 

“On the 9th of February of this year.” 

“And when did you come here?” 

“On the 14th of March.” 

“A month after his death?” 

“That’s right. It took three weeks for the death notice to 
reach me. That’s a fact. You know where the Kolyma is?” 

“Why didn’t you slay here with him in the first plaee?” 

“His wife was a real bitch, God rest her soul, she couldn’t' 
stand the sight of me. And anyway, it wasn’t me who chose 
that far-off place.” 
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“What do you mean?” 

“If you’ll pardon my saying so, I was exiled.” 

“Why didn’t you say so in the first place, instead of beat¬ 
ing about the bush! What were you sent up for?” 

“What for? Well, how shall I put it? I was working at a 
lumber mill near Kazan. I was a loader. And then suddenly 
there was this fire and the whole place burnt down. The 
NKVD men were there in no time. They said it was sabo¬ 
tage. And the eight of us fellows who were working that shift 
were sent up.” 

“Were you tried?” 

“Not on your life. They asked us questions, like you’re 
doing now. And then they packed us off into a train witli 
bars on the windows, and we were on our way. 

“Do you have any documents to prove it?” 

“That’s a funny question. Why, you take all our people 
and line them up and say: anyone who has any kind of a 
paper from the NKVD, take a step forward and get a million 
rubles. And no one will. I’ll bet my life on tlial. It’s a fact, 
Sir, the NKVD didn’t hand out papers, they handed out sen¬ 
tences. I finished my stint two years ago. I was living there 
as a free man. And I was w'orking for the forestry service. 
And then my brother went and died and left mi; his house. 
I started right out to claim my inheritance and I nearly lost 
it, too. That’s a fact.” 

“Why?” 

“Well you see, it was like this. It took all of April and 
May to get things straightened out. My God, what a mill that 
was! There were papers, and references, and affidavits. Well, 
I finally got it over with. Then I felt it was time to get myself 
properly registered, too, and leave the forestry service. They 
don’t like to joke about such things here. Before you know 
it, you’ll be accused of being a deserter from the labour 
force. Well, 1 went to Moscow, to the People’s Commissariat 
in charge of the forestry service. I got there on the l.'ith of 
June. I kept walking up and down the stairs and up and 
down the halls, but couldn’t find nobody to help me. I was 
so mad I started yelling at them. They finally gave me this 
paper that said the personnel office wouldn’t mind if I 
resigned for personal reasons. I got it on Friday and started 
out for home. And the day after I came back, war broke out. 
If they’d have kept me there a few more days. I’d never have 
seen my house and orchard again.” 

“Did you bring the inheritance papers?” 

“Yes, Sir, here they are.” 
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“What did your brother do?” 

“He was a villaj^^e ehurch artist.” 

“A what?” 

“Well, you see, he went from village to village fixing up the 
pictures of the saints on the icons. He wasn’t any plain, 
ordinary house painter. My brother studied specially for his 
trade, he spent two whole years in Uglich.” 

“And what do y^ou intend to do?” 

“I thought I could set up a little shop here. People say 
that according to the New Order, according to your order, 
that is, such things will be permitted. And the German author¬ 
ities will even allow them. Or arc the people lying?” 

“No, they are not. We are all for private enterprise. What 
is it you intend to sell?” 

“All .sorts of household things. People have lost a lot of 
their belongings in the war. There are those who have some¬ 
thing to sell and those who want to buj' that something. 
That’s where I come in. I’m the middleman, and everybody’s 
happy. I’ll work on a c(nnmission basis, but nothing under¬ 
handed, mind you. Everything according to the law. That’s 
why I’ve come here.” 

“I see.... When did vou say your brother died?” 

“On February 9fh.” “ 

“And when did you gel here?” 

“On the 14th of March.’' 

The man in the armchair was silent for a moment and 
then said: 

“It’s here, Babakin, that 1 think you’re making a mistake. 
You should know the date of your brother’s death by heart, 
becau.se your new-found happiness stems from it, but I don’t 
think you .should be able to repeat the date of your arrival 
so precisely. It would be better to say ‘in the middle of 
March’. That would seem more natural.” 

“But, Colonel, i.sn’l the dale of his arrival just as clo.sely 
connected with the same happy event? After all, that was 
the day on which he first set eyes on his hou.se.” 

“Just Ihjuk for a moment, Babakin. Who is Panteleyev? 
A rather dull and ignorant man. Every date is like numbers 
out of an arithmetic book to him. Think of that. And then, 
don’t u.se ‘it’s a fact’. It’s not in character. Now about his 
profession and the trade union. I .suggest you drop that. You 
might have to pay too high a price for it. Our trade unions 
are on the same line as the Party among the subversive organ¬ 
isations listed by the Gestapo. They might not pay atten¬ 
tion, or else they simply might misunderstand what you mean 
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about paying or not paying dues. On the whole, though, it’s 
very g(»od. You’re right in not making Panteleyev especially 
mad at the NKVD. Actually, nothing very tragic happened 
to him. He was a loader at a lumber mill near Kazan and was 
sent to another lumber mill in the North. And that bit about 
the paper from the NKVD was a good idea. There should be 
more fine points like that and each should help establish 
your character.” Martov looked Babakin over again. “Your 
appearance is all right, but your beard is too neat.” 

“It’ll grow out.” Habakin glanced over his shoulder. “IIow 
are things at the front?” 

“Bad.” Lieutenant-Colonel Martov walked over to the 
wall map. “Here’s where they are now. That’s according 
to information received at 14:00 today. Our base will be 
here.” 

“When will you gel there?” 

“We’ll start out when their troops move farther east and 
things begin to settle a bit in the region. Besides, we must be 
certain that our information is right and that Saturn is going 
to set up its headquarters in vour town.” 

“What if it doesn’t?” 

“Then we’ll have to change our plans as we go. I want to 
stress once again that until our people find you, you’re to do 
nothing except carry on your small trade. A lot depends on 
how firmly you become established there. During the first 
stage of the operation your booth at the market-place will 
be my main link with all our people in the city. The main and 

only link.” 

“I understand.” 

The telephone buzzed softly. Martov answered it. 

“Yes.... He’s here now.” He replaced the receiver and 
looked at Babakin. 

“You’re to start for the airfield immediately. That’s an order 
from Commissar Starkov of Security.” 

Babakin .snapped to attention. 

“Very good!” 

They looked at each other in something approaching con¬ 
fusion. Martov wanted to put his arm around the captain, 
to say something warm and friendly, but he did not. 

“Well, I wish you .success.” They .shook hands and Baba¬ 
kin left the room quickly. 

Martov walked over to the window, leaned out over the 
sill and looked down. Babakin came running out of the 
building, glanced around and darted into a car waiting at 
the curb. It zoomed off, turned sharply and headed towards 
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the square. Martov passed through his office and went out 
into the hall. 

Commissar Starkov was coming towards him. 

“Has Babakin left?” he asked. 

• “He’s probably at the airfield by now. I’d like to speak to 
you, Comrade Commissar.” 

“I have no time now. Let’s make it later on this evening,” 
Starkov looked at the gloomy colonel and took his arm. 
“I’ll tell you what, come along with me. We’ve just caught 
another birdie from the same nest. We can talk on the 
way.” 

As Starkov drove, he glanced at Martov from time to time, 
while the latter stared ahead with unseeing eyes. 

“How’s Babakin?” 

“Fine.” 

After a long pause Starkov said, as if speaking of some¬ 
thing else entirely, “Last night I looked through the files on 
the leaders and personnel of the Abwehr.” He made a cluck¬ 
ing sound. “They’re a regular bunch of academicians, with 
crosses for France, Czechoslovakia, Spain and Poland hang¬ 
ing round their necks. Canaris has never had fools on his 
staff. Espionage paves the way for all of Hitler’s crimes. He 
throws his .spies into a doomed country like vinegar into milk 
and the milk turns sour immediately.” 

“That’s what I say,” Martov muttered. “None of us has 
had any experience in these things.” 

“And we don’t ever have to, not in such deeds,” Starkov 
said. “Well now ... who are we putting up against all these 
academicians? Let’s take your group, for instance. Rudin 
comes from several generations of workers. Kravtsov was 
still a shepherd boy seven years ago. Then there’s Babakin: 
his ‘academy’ consists of working in a factory, being a 
member of the Komsomol and then being called up for 
service.” 

“Thai’s just it,” Martov agreed. 


The plane with Babakin aboard took off from Central Air¬ 
field and headed due west. 

They were flying so low that Babakin could make out the 
swaying tree-tops of the forest. He began thinking of his 
assignment. He went through his invented life story once 
again, but this time the familiar repetition took a new turn: 
somehow, his subconsciousness kept bringing up events from 
his real life to parallel those of,his story. And this invented 
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story was so unlike his real life that Babakin suddenly had 
a terrible feeling that he would not be able to go through 
with it, that he would slip up somewheres. He had been a 
loader at a lumber mill, then he’d been exiled to the Kolyma, 
then he’d worked as a watchman for the forestry service. He’d 
inherited a house with a garden and orchard. And now he 
was going into business in a city occupied by the Germans. 
What crap. 

The plane soared higher and Babakin had a quick glimpse 
of a large city. Black columns of smoke were rising here 
and there. The plane dipped sharply. In another moment it 
was bouncing across a bumpy green field. 

An old car rode up to the plane as soon as it stopped, 
and a tall youth in a trenchcoat and high rubber boots 
alighted. 

“Are you Panteleyev?” he asked. 

“Uh, yes,” Babakin answered. 

“I’ve come for you. Get in.” 

The young man took the wheel, Babakin got in beside him 
and they headed towards the city. 

“What’s the situation?” Babakin asked. 

“It’s bad. We’re going into hiding in the forest tonight. 
We were afraid you wouldn’t make it.” 

The city looked very strange. It was a quiet, sunny day, 
but there wasn’t a soul in the streets. It looked like a stage 
setting deserted after the play was over. 

“Is everyone gone?” 

“If only they were!” the youth said and hit the steering 
wheel with his fist, “How could we evacuate everyone in such 
a short time? Some stayed behind because of their belong¬ 
ings, and some are hoping they can go on living under the 
nazis. Then there are the plain, simple rats.” 

By-passing the centre of town, the car turped into a quiet 
street. It raised a cloud of dust as it headed towards the out¬ 
skirts. Finally, it swerved into a dead-end and pulled to a 
stop in a yard. The sign on the house read: “Automobiles and 
Tractors.” 

The two men entered the building. 

“This way,” the youth said, pointing to a door with the 
word “Manager” on it. 

Five men in civilian clothes were sitting around a table 
in the small office. Heavily laden knapsacks leaned against 
the wall. There were rifles in the corner near the door. 

“Panteleyev?” a large-headed, grey-haired man asked. He 
was Leshchuk, Secretary of the Party Regional Committee. 
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“Yes,” Babakin replied. He recognised the man from a pho¬ 
tograph lie had seen. 

“I believe you have....” Leshchuk began, but Babakin was 
already handing him a coded note from Martov. 

Leshchuk read the note, tore it into bits, put them in an 
ashtray and .set a match to them. “Well,” he said when the 
paper had turned to ashes, “I’m Comrade Alexei, and these 
are the members of our Regional Committee, which is now 
going underground. You already know Comrade Zavgorod- 
ny,” he continued, indicating the young man who had driven 
Babakin in. “From now on, he’s Comrade Pavel. He’s remain¬ 
ing in the city, too. You’ll have to decide on some way of 
keeping in touch.” 

“I’ve been ordered to do nothing till our group arrives.” 

“I know'. But in case of emergency you must have some way 
of contacting each other.” Comrade Alexei sighed deeply. 
“This is the situation: the advance units of the enemy forces 
have reached the tannery on the western outskirts of the 
city and have dug in for the time being. They probably can’t 
believe we’ve left the city without a fight. We’ve blown up 
all the most important installations. As soon as darkness falls, 
we’re all leaving for the forest. When do you think you’ll take 
over your inheritance?” There w^as a mischievous look in 
('omrade Alexei’s eye as he asked this last question. 

“Today.” 

“Good luck then. All the documents pertaining to your 
house arc in the city archives, as agreed. No one will ever 
find anything wrong with them.” 


CHAPTER 2 

The Saturn espionage centre, aimed at Moscow, was created 
by the Abwchr shortly before the German attack against the 
Soviet Union. 

Why was this special centre set up? This is not an easy 
question to answer. Canaris, head of the Abwehr, never liked 
to leave a trail behind him. He is known to have said that 
a spy who keeps archives is a potential suicide. Nevertheless, 
some things become clear by simply following the events of 
the time, as reflected in documents or memoirs produced in 
such abundance by the beaten nazis, including former Ab- 
wehr officials, as well. 

As German divisions were being moved up to the Soviet 
borders, Hitler summoned Canaris to discuss the “Russian 
problem”. This conversation is‘mentioned in several memoirs, 
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in correspondence, and even in some official documents. In 
particular, it was brought up at the Nuremberg trials. As 
concerns the various memoirs, their version of the conver¬ 
sation depends entirely on the author, his purpose and aims, 
and the place of publication. Thus, one of them, published 
in Munich, states most categorically that if Canaris had not 
been a traitor, this conversation would have changed the 
entire course of the Russian campaign. E]vcry word of this 
volume is cither a vicious lie or an example of incredible 
stupidity. The course of war is not decided by conversations. 
Hitler, for one, certainly knew how' to talk. Finally, if we are 
to believe this belated champion of Hitler, Canaris should 
be classified as no less than a defender of the Soviet Union. 
But Canaris was one of the Soviet Union’s most dangerous 
enemies. He hated our country viciously, he was obsessed 
by a desire to see it destroyed. Having realised sooner than 
his colleagues that Hitler would never succeed in destroying 
the Soviet Union, he did everything within his power to per¬ 
suade the Western Allies that there was no need to rush to 
the aid of the U.S.S.R., and, in fact, that they should dissolve 
the Alliance altogether and enter the war on Germany’s side. 

In a book of memoirs published in London some years ago 
there was an equally categorical statement to the elTect that 
during the above conversation between Hiller and Canaris 
the latter, for all his intelligence, could not manage to con¬ 
vince Hiller that Russia was a dangerous enemy. But it is 
well known that Hitler’s expression “Russia is a giant with 
clay feet” actually belongs to Canaris. 

There was no conflict between Hiller and Canaris at that 
time, nor could there have been. Both were embarking upon 
the Russian campaign in a halo of glory as the conquerors 
of Europe. Everything seemed to be within their reach. And 
both were convinced that Russia was truly li giant with feet 
of clay. 

This phrase of Hitler’s is quoted in several renditions of 
the conversation, as is Canaris’s phrase that when the lime 
was ripe, his most experienced agents would be poised and 
ready to spring behind the Kremlin’s back. 

Hitler advised Canaris to forge ahead boldly in Russia 
and to toss discretion to the winds in his choice of methods. 

“When we conquered Czechoslovakia, Norway and Poland 
we had to take into account the traditional feeling of sym¬ 
pathy the Anglo-Saxon leaders have for these countries,” 
Hitler said, “but in Russia no holds are barred in smashing 
the Bolshevik regime. When this is accomplished, the very 
2 * 



same Wcsicrn leaders will draw a halo around us with their 
own hands.*’ 

Canaris agreed wholeheartedly. 

. “Go to it, Admiral! Strike them head on! Knife them in the 
back!” Hitler shouted excitedly. “Anything you do has my 
full approval in advance. I have complete confidence in you. 
You’ll see, there won’t be room enough on your chest for all 
the medals I’ll give you!” 

Another interesting episode concerning the conversation 
has also come to light. Canaris discussed the difficulty of find¬ 
ing agents who could work in Russia, for the language barrier 
was the greatest problem. Oh, those backward Slavic lan¬ 
guages! No European could ever learn to speak Russian with¬ 
out an accent. Hitler interrupted by jumping to his feet. 
He slammed his hand down on the table and rasped: 

“Germans brought up by me can do anything!” 

Canaris said nothing. He saw it was impossible to continue 
a rational conversation with Hitler, as the latter was now in 
a state which Canaris himself termed so aptly several years 
later as “mad with his own importance”. 

“Canaris, I see that there arc things you do not under¬ 
stand,” Hitler said, becoming more and more excited. “The 
Norwegians bad a king who was God’s stand-in to them. The 
Pf)les were arrogant and ambitious, they were fanatic nation¬ 
alists and Catholics, but we turned all that to dust with a 
snap of our fingers! Didn’t the generals tell me we’d have 
a much harder time with the Poles than with the Czechs? 
They did! And Poland was no more in a matter of days. 
Didn’t the very same generals tell me we’d get bogged down 
in France? They did! But we only spent a couple of weeks 
on France! I know the lilly-livered theoreticians are terrified 
by the Barbarossa Plan, they’re babbling about strategy and 
counting the Russian divisions, but my plan is clear and 
simple. Russia is a 20th-century myth! And this myth will be 
destroyed by my soldiers inspired with religious faith in me 
and my Party! Do you understand the logic of my actions 
now, Canaris?” 

“Yes, my Fuhrer,” Canaris replied respectfully. 

“A lightning blow and a lightning victory as history has 
never known before!” Hitler said, slicing the air with his 
hand. 

For several seconds after that he stared vacantly into space, 
his shoulders squared, his head thrown back and his lips 
twitching nervously. Then his shoulders sagged, he seemed 
to have shrunk, to have become*extinguished. 
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“I have faith in you, Canaris,” he said in a tired voice and 
sank into his chair. 

“Thank you, my Fiihrer,” Canaris said and backed his 
way respectfully out of the room. 

In the month before Germany attacked the Soviet Union, 
Hitler’s General Staff held daily so-called “control meetings”. 
At these meetings the troops’ readiness was checked against 
the various stipulations of the Barbarossa Plan. Chief of Staff 
Haider usually chaired the meetings, with the top Army and 
Special Services generals present. 

Canaris stayed away from most of the meetings. Upon re¬ 
ceiving the usual invitation, he would ask one of his generals 
to phone Haider on his behalf and inquire whether the pres¬ 
ence of the Abwchr chief was mandatory. More often than 
not the reply was: “If the Admiral has time to spare, I shall 
be glad to see him.” Which meant he was excused from the 
meeting. Canaris did not like to associate with the generals. 
He knew too much about many of them, and it made him 
furious to see them toadying so hypocritically to Hitler. Con¬ 
versely, the generals were aware that Canaris knew quite 
a lot about them and were not overjoyed at having the chief 
of Military Intelligence present. 

This time Haider himself called Canaris and requested his 
presence at the council meeting that day. 

“What’s up?” Canaris asked with a touch of irony in his 
voice. 

“I can’t discuss it over the phone,” Haider said dryly. “I’ll 
be expecting you.” 

Canaris could guess why he was wanted. The generals, 
fearful of the imminent events, wanted the Abwehr to provide 
them with exhaustive data on how and when to reach Mos¬ 
cow without battle or risk. They were obviously displeased 
by his memorandum to Hitler, dated March* 1, 1941. Canaris 
had been unofficially informed that some generals, including 
the newly appointed von Paulus, one of the Deputy Chiefs of 
Staff, doubted the validity of the data in the Memorandum 
pertaining to Russian border installations and the traffic 
capacity of the Russian railways. They were equally displeased 
by the section dealing with the Red Army commanders. 
In France, for instance, the Abwehr knew the name of every 
last regimental commander, while in Russia it could not even 
establish the identity of all the Army commanders. 

Canaris realised that the generals had sufficient reason to 
distrust the data supplied by Military Intelligence on the Rus¬ 
sian springboard. And yet, before leaving for the meeting, 
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the admiral knew exactly how he would pul each and every 
one of them in his place. 

Indeed, the meeting began with criticism of the Abwehr 
Memorandum and von Paulus was the first to complain. He 
wanted to know the exact traffic capacity of Russia’s railways 
in every direction and on given sections, as well as the figures 
for rolling stock and engines, in particular. 

“Your predecessor in the Quartermasters’ Corps was already 
given this data,’’ Canaris replied in his even, somewhat tired 
voice. “In taking over a post, my dear General, one must 
get acquainted with more than the chair one’s predecessor 
sat in.” 

Well, that took care of one of them. 

Von Paulus’s defeat enraged the other generals. Their crit¬ 
icism came fast and thick. One wanted to know “for sure 
and not approximately” who would be facing him across the 
Bug River. General von Kluge was u.sually silent and, as 
Canaris believed, was afraid of him, but now he suddenly 
tore into the Memorandum with a vengeance, calling it an 
amateur concoction and demanding that all data concerning 
the Brest-Moscow direction, of specific interest to him, be 
re-checked. The Air Force representative, alluding to Goer- 
ing’s own interest in the mailer, said he wanted to have con¬ 
crete figures on all the fuel bases of the Russian Air Force. 
In conclusion, amidst the general laughter of those present, 
he drew Canaris’s attention to that part of the Memorandum 
that dealt with Russian military planes and said it contained 
a phenomenal discovery; one of Russia’s bombers was credit¬ 
ed with a speed twice that of the Messerschmitt. “There’s 
no use chasing such a plane,” the Air Force general said sar¬ 
castically, “since no such plane exists.” 

Canaris let him have his say. As usual, his appearance was 
calm and somewhat sleepy as he jotted down an occasional 
note in his pad. Finally, Haider gave Canaris the floor. 

Looking at his notes, he began to speak in a low voice: 

“The speed of the plane, as quoted, is obviously a typing 
error. I ap..>logise for the representative of our glorious Air 
Force having taken up the time of this important meeting 
over a silly error that would have been obvious to any clerk.” 
Canaris turned his black, greasy eyes on the Air Force general 
and continued, “I am at a loss to understand why you, hav¬ 
ing noticed the error, did not correct it, but waited instead 
for this meeting. Were you really so eager to observe the 
dramatic effect of your words?” Canaris put the pad in his 
pocket. “I can understand your desire to know as much as 
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you can about the enemy. However, there is an objective 
limit to what Intelligence can do and, therefore, there must 
also be a limit to the demands placed upon us. The Fuhrer 
has set us an example in this respect. I remember word for 
word the resolution he wrote on the Memorandum, and I 
must say I was genuinely pleased by it. There are only four 
words in all: “A magnificent, inspired picture.” 

Haider realised how dangerous the situation had become 
and said in a conciliatory tone that no one was criticising 
the Memorandum as a whole and that the object of the dis¬ 
cussion was merely to clear up several points. 

True to his vague manner of speaking, and never once 
raising his voice, Canaris continued: 

“I see no difference between condemning the Memoran¬ 
dum as a whole and condemning each page separately. Then 
again, I can’t see that any of you have the blue, green and 
black Supplementary Notebooks in which we provided more 
definitive and recent data on many points.” 

Canaris knew only too well that the Notebooks were all 
locked away in Hitler’s safe. Hitler had not wanted to bother 
reading them and had said that he was quite satisfied with 
the Memorandum. 

The meeting was called to a close. Canaris was now positive 
that the sole purpose of the day’s council had been to put 
up a fight against the Abwehr. He left the council chamber 
without saying good-bye to anyone. He was furious. Idiots! 
But he was not a little boy who could be put in a corner. 
Canaris told his secretary to take all incoming calls and keep 
everyone out of his office for an hour. People who worked 
with the admiral had nicknamed him Peeper. When, as 
now, he would lock himself in his office, his secretary 
would tell all callers that the admiral was out and whisper 
with a confidential smile to his colleagues that “he’s 
meditating”. 

Today’s meeting brought back thoughts that had been oc¬ 
cupying the admiral’s mind recently. He was worried about 
how he and the Abwehr would look, once the Russian cam¬ 
paign had begun, and what the effect would be if, God for¬ 
bid, it would proceed less gloriously than the Fuhrer expect¬ 
ed it to. Hitler was ruthless in destroying anyone he chose 
to hold responsible for failure. And Hitler would not dare 
to quarrel with his General Staff in the midst of a major 
campaign. He would look for the guilty ones elsewhere, and 
the Abwehr might find itself the scapegoat, since it would 
be quite logical to accuse the Intelligence of having supposedly 
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failed to supply the glorious German Army with exhaustive 
information, thus forcing it to fight blindfolded. 

Canaris shuddered. No, he would not wait idly by for such 
a situation to develop. First, he would plan the Abwehr’s 
work from the very moment the Russian campaign began. 
He would safeguard himself from any possible trouble. 

This “meditation” lasted longer than usual. The admiral 
was “out” for over two hours. The result of his introspection 
was an order to create a special intelligence centre at the 
Central Front, to be known as Saturn. 

Summoning a small circle of Abwehr executives, Canaris 
read the order to them and explained why the Saturn centre 
was being created. Naturally, he did not mention the fact 
that as concerned both the Abwehr and himself this would 
be a safety-valve. He set forth the purpose of the Saturn 
centre as follows: 

“Victory on the Eastern Front must be achieved by a light¬ 
ning thrust of our armies advancing from Brest to Moscow. 
Let us not forget, however, that in Russia we are up against 
tremendous distances. This demands a new plan of action 
on our part. That is why we**!! fo'llow up the armoured blow 
of our armies with a blow of our own. Naturally, Saturn’s 
chief goal is Moscow. We’ll help our glorious Army by flood¬ 
ing the Bolshevik capital with agents and saboteurs, and at 
the vital moment we’ll stab the Kremlin in the back. Saturn 
is not merely a group of agents working in close proximity 
to the front. The Saturn centre is our own Abwehr, concen¬ 
trated in a more advantageous spot for the time being. The 
Abwehr structure will be repeated in every detail at Saturn 
headquarters. Our best men, Sombach and Muller, will head 
the centre, but this doesn’t mean I’m shifting the entire Rus¬ 
sian burden onto them. By no means. And, I don’t envy 
them,” here Canaris looked at the two men with a' smile. 
“No, my friends, I do not envy you, for in your persons I will 
see myself, and you know how ruthlessly demanding I am 
towards myself and my work. From now on and in the im¬ 
mediate future the glory of our Abwehr will be created there, 
only there.” Canaris was silent, as if waiting for comment. 
Then he continued: “However, don’t think that the entire 
Saturn group can hide behind my back. The reason I have 
chosen Sombach and Miiller is because I know them to be 
intelligent, flexible and swift-acting agents and counter- 
agents. Their energy is boundless. How often have we 
dragged sacks of tbair new, bold ideas on our backs,” 
Canaris laughed softly and wiriked at Sombach. “Don’t feel 
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offended, I say this from a deep liking and complete 
confidence in you. I would like you to give me your views 
on Saturn personnel tomorrow. Don’t hesitate, you can pick 
our best men.” 

Paul Sombach was one of Canaris’s most trusted men. 
He sincerely admired his chief’s intellect and talent and, 
therefore, even though he felt that there was something un¬ 
derhanded about the whole idea, reasoned as follows: “If 
Wilhelm thinks it’s necessary, it’s my duty to take over.” The 
only thing that bothered him was the fact that Ganaris had 
not spoken to him about it beforehand. Thanking him for 
his confidence, Sombach began discussing the question like 
a far-sighted, practical man to whom any new undertaking 
immediately appears in its true light. 

“As concerns our professional cadres,” he said, “I can 
draw up a list of the men I need today. What bothers me, 
though, is the question of the agents we’ll have to send behind 
the Russian lines. I have faced this problem before, you know. 
The situation is not one of the best. The agents of Russian 
nationality whom we can count on at present resemble the 
passengers in Noah’s Ark. Besides, there is no possible way 
of distinguishing the saints from the sinners. Agents from 
among the old Russian emigrants and their children are a 
cowardly and motley crowd, dissipated by life in Europe. 
They’ll do anything for money, but their abilities are nil. 
Besides, they don’t know contemporary Russia. The prison¬ 
ers we got from Mannerheim after the Russo-Finnish War 
are better goods, but there’s not too many of them. That 
means that the chief recruits arc to be gained after the start 
of the campaign, when we’ll have both prisoners and native 
Russians to choose from. The Army should be given a bind¬ 
ing order to aid us in this respect. I feel that the significance 
of this project is so great that the Fiihrer, himself should 
oversee it.” 

As Ganaris listened to Sombach, his slightly swollen lids 
were half-closed. Naturally, Sombach had correctly pin-point¬ 
ed the main and most difficult aspect. But he could not help 
him here. When he had tried to explain the situation to Hit¬ 
ler, the latter had either understood nothing, or had not 
wished to be bothered. Thus, Hitler’s protection, for which 
Sombach was hoping, was out of the question. The order 
would be signed by the Army chiefs, it would be drawn up 
with a mass of stipulations, and the clumsy war machine 
would cany it out in a. glipshod way. An4 yet, there was 
no other choice. 
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But Colonel Sombach did not only speak of cadres. He 
touched on other, equally important, points as well. Canaris 
felt that the colonel’s words might indirectly discredit the 
very idea of the Saturn centre and so closed the meeting, 
saying that all other questions would be discussed as they arose. 

The two men remained alone and sat facing each other in 
silence. This silence was both eloquent and mutual. How¬ 
ever, neither before nor now could Sombach fathom the deep, 
dark soul of his chief. 

“I didn’t have a chance to speak to you before,” Canaris 
said. 

“Did you speak to Muller?” 

“No. By the way, I want to tell you why I named him to 
the post. Despite all we know about him, he has his good 
points. He’s intelligent and tenacious, and he likes our work. 
It was a matter of policy to appoint someone who has come 
to us from the wilds of Himmler’s outfit second in command 
of the Saturn group. Himmler’s jealousy of the Abwelir fluc¬ 
tuates in direct ratio to our successes. So we’ll let one of his 
men have a part in our victory.” 

“Is he still one of their men?” Sombach asked in surprise. 
“He’s been working with us for several years now.” 

“No one can ever leave the (lestapo for good,” Canaris 
replied with a smile. 

“Then wdiat the devil do I need Himmler’s eyes and ears 
for?” Sombach said angrily. 

“So that you make less mistakes that would be pleasing to 
Himmler,” Canaris replied, continuing to smile. “Besides, 
Muller is a great specialist in sabotage and in this respect he’ll 
complement you, the poet of the Intelligence, rather well.” 

CHAPTER 3 

The plane took off in the complete blackness of the stifling 
summer night. Blacked-out Moscow lay below, the black sky 
was above. It was not until the plane broke through the 
clouds, climbing higher and higher, that a few pale stars ap¬ 
peared. Rudin watched them, his face pressed close to the 
glass. The dim bulb over the cockpit door cast a feeble light, 
making the faces of those who were nearer to it appear as 
white blotches. Kravtsov was sitting propped against his 
parachute, his head thrown back as if he were asleep. The 
expression on his round and usually kind and simple face 
was tense and angry. If he was asleep, he was obviously 
having a bad dream. Galya Gromova sat next to him, lean* 
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ing forward, her hands pressed together between her knees 
and her lips moving as she stared vacantly at the floor. She 
was repeating the various codes to herself. Savushkin, 
who sat opposite her, was watching her with a smile: what 
a busy-bee she was, hard at it even in the plane! Dobrynin, 
who was at the tail end of the plane, was examining his pa¬ 
rachute harness intently. 

Martov was up front with the pilot. He pressed against 
the back of the pilot’s seat, looking over his shoulder at the 
map that was spread out on the navigator’s knees. He had 
spent so many hours looking at the green mass of Ligovinsky 
Swamp on so many different maps that it was etched in his 
memory. They were to jump near the swamp. Soldiers from 
an Army unit of the NKVD who had parachuted to the area 
several days before would be waiting for them there under 
the command of Sergeant Budnitsky. 

Ligovinsky Swamp was not marked on any map showing 
the displacement of partisan forces, though it was a very 
suitable place for a partisan camp, especially in the summer. 
The swamp covered an area of close to ninety square kilo¬ 
metres. There was a small island of dry land in the centre 
of it which could be reached by several dangerous paths 
known to hunters. There was good reason why the swamp 
was locally known as the Goblin’s Sea. 

“We’re approaching the front lines,” the navigator said, 
pointing ahead. 

Martov straightened up and saw red bursts of flame far 
below. There was a great fire blazing to the right. Then, 
suddenly, everything disappeared from view. Martov turned 
to the navigator expectantly. 

“We’re flying above the clouds again!” he shouted. 

Another hour passed. Then the pilot drew Martov’s atten¬ 
tion to the map again. * 

“Everything’s fine! See the bonfires up ahead! Start get¬ 
ting ready and I’ll circle.” 

The mechanic removed the door from its hinges and the 
group lined up beside it. 

The signal light above the doorway flickered. 

“Let’s go!” Martov shouted and signalled with his hand. 

Galya stepped into the black hole. Savushkin, Kravtsov, 
Rudin and Dobrynin followed her. 

Martov delayed pulling the rip-cord, figuring that he would 
thus land closer to the others, but when his jiarachutc finally 
opened and he looked around he saw that he was coming 
down far to the right of the bonfires. He knew that poles 
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and branches had been thrown in a quagmire over a large 
area in case any of the jumpers landed there. However, the 
pilot’s calculations had been correct, and Martov soon noticed 
that he was drifting farther and farther to the left, head¬ 
ing straight for the fires. He made out the outlines of two 
other parachutes to the left of him. The fires were advancing 
towards him quickly. Then he saw the figure of a man run¬ 
ning in the light cast by the flames. “Attention! Prepare for 
landing!” Martov repeated the command to himself and, like 
a diligent trainee, he pressed his legs together and bent them 
slightly at the knees to assure a correct landing. 

He sank into the soft earth above his knees. 

According to instructions, he twisted to his side and would 
have paid dearly for the manoeuvre with two broken legs, 
as the swamp had caught him in its steely grip, but fortu¬ 
nately his chute was caught up by a gust of wind at the mo¬ 
ment of landing and it yanked him out of the mire. 

Martov unhooked his parachute, took a flashlight with a 
green glass from his pocket, turned it on and began waving 
it over his head. A short, chunky man materialised in front 
of him. It was Budnitsky. Soon several other men came run¬ 
ning up. Ail of them were dressed in civilian clothes, as 
were the members of Martov’s group. 

“Put out the fires!” Martov commanded. Budnitsky disap¬ 
peared. Martov followed him, walking carefully, guided by 
the voices up ahead. Soon he bumped into Rudin, who was 
sitting beside a bush, folding his parachute. 

“How are things?” Martov asked softly. 

“Fine!” 

“Where are the others?” 

“Somewheres around here. Kravtsov came down to the left 
of me.” 

Once again Budnitsky appeared from the darkness. 

“The fires are out,” he reported. 

The group headed in single file towards the island, with 
Budnitsky leading the way and Martov right behind him. 
Several soldiers dragging a stretcher made of fir branches 
and piled high with equipment brought up the rear. 

“Well, here’s our island,” Budnitsky said. 

They all stopped and suddenly realised that they were 
actually standing on firm ground, though it was rather damp. 

“This place will be rather bare in winter,” Martov said, 
looking around. 

“We’ve been thinking about that,” Budnitsky said. He 
pointed ahead and added, ‘^There’s a forest about seven 
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kilometres from here. The ground is damp there, too, but 
I think that by winter, when it freezes, we’ll have our new 
base ready.” 

“Well, we’ll see. Where are the dug-outs?” 

“You’re looking straight at the main one,” Budnitsky ans¬ 
wered slyly. 

Martov could barely make out the steps leading under¬ 
ground in the dense thicket. 

It was amazing how Budnitsky and his men could have 
built a three-room underground dwelling in such a short 
lime! The passages leading to the right and left of a narrow 
corridor opened into a spacious main room and two smaller 
ones intended as living quarters. Galya, the radio-operator, 
had her own little cubby-hole in the main dug-out, with a 
curtain made of an army raincape to close it off from the 
rest of the room. Besides the main entrance, each of the three 
premises had its own exit. 

Martov examined the comfortable underground quarters and 
realised what it had meant for Budnitsky’s men to build it. 
He wanted to thank him, but the island’s commander had 
already disappeared. When Martov emerged, he saw him 
standing alone in a little clearing nearby, whittling. The sun, 
which had already risen, lit up his pale, exhausted face. 
Budnitsky started, 'turned and tossed away the stick when h<; 
saw Martov approaching. lie was about to snap to attention 
from force of habit, but he was wearing a tight-fitting jacket 
instead of his uniform. He 'turned his cap round quickly and 
smiled in some confusion. 

“I want to thank you for your excellent work,” Martov said. 
He shook the commander’s hand and felt the hard blisters on 
it. “I know what it was to make those dug-outs in record time. 
Well done.” 

Budnitsky was about to salute when he "suddenly remem¬ 
bered that he had on a civilian cap, jerked his hand in the air 
and ended by saying angrily: “I just can’t get used to this 
uniform.” 

“Don’t worry, you will,” Martov replied with a smile. “Has 
anyone been bothering you here?” 

“Just the gnats. But they’re vicious, they’re real nazis! We 
had to work in the mornings and at night because of them.” 

“When did you rest?” 

“When the gnats came on duty we’d head straight for the 
bushes and sleep.” 

‘‘Are your men well?” 

“There’s no war here. We’re on vacation.” 
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“We dug eight 1‘our-mcn dug-outs on the perimeler of the 
island. So they’re both living quarters and defence outposts.” 

“I don’t see how you managed to get so much done.” 

“Orders, Colonel.” 

“I want your men to have three full days of rest. And that 
goes for you, too.” 

Budnitsky was silent. 

“Did you hear what I said?” 

“Yes, Colonel,” Budnitsky replied. “The only problem is 
that half of my men are studying the approach paths today,” 
When he saw the puzzled expression on Martov’s face he 
explained: “A guide is teaching them the approaches to the 
i.siland. What they want to know is when they’ll .see action.” 

“They’ll see enough of it when the time comes,” Martov 
replied dryly. 

“Wc don’t seem to have anything to do now and there’s 
a war on,” Budnitsky continued. 

“There’ll be enough for everyone, Sergeant. You’ll soon be 
asking for a breather. Meanwhile, I want everyone to get 
some resit,” Martov said and headed towards the dug-out. 


CHAPTER 4 

The long-awaited radiogram from Moscow finally arrived. 

Commissar Starkov radioed the time and place of Martov’s 
rendezvous with Comrade Alexei, Secretary of the Underground 
Regional Committee. It was to lake place on the following 
Saturday at 10 p.m. in the village of Naberezhnoye, in the 
house of the local prie.st. 

On Friday Martov sent Kravtsov and two men from Budnit¬ 
sky’s group to the village on a reconnais.sance mission. They 
were to remain in Naberez'hnoye to guard the place of meeting. 
Martov was to arrive exactly at 10 pjn. the next evening. 

Kravtsov and the two soldiers left the island at night. 

They reached Naberezhnoye towards noon on Saturday and 
took up their positions in a thicket on a hill overlooking the 
only street. The village seemed deserted. The only movement 
and noise came from a flock of rooks preparing to fly south 
and now cawing loudly in an old birch tree near the church. 

Eventually a woman came out of the last house. Her head 
and shoulders were covered by a black shawl. She stopped at 
the gate, looked at the cloudy sky, then up and down the 
street, and finally turned back towards the house. A little 
while later, a boy came out of the gate. He, too, stood looking 
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Up and down for a while and then slowly headed towards 
the centre of the village. When he reached 'the church he 
suddenly vanished into thin air. Kravtsov saw him go behind 
a lilac bush before he disappeared. Soon he reappeared on 
the other side of the church railing and continued nearly as far 
as the end of the street, entering a dilapidated, boarded-up hut. 

“1 don’t think that boy is out for a walk,” Kravtsov mused. 
One of the soldiers seemed to have read his mind, for he said 
softly: 

‘‘I have a feeling the boy is a look-out.” 

“So do I,” Kravtsov said. 

Another hour passed, or perhaps it was more (than that, but 
no one else appeared in the street. The sun was going down 
beyond the clouds, its movement could be traced by the 
darkening ea.stern horizon. 

“Hear the motor?” one of the soldiers said quickly. 

A motorcycle with a sidecar appeared at the far end of 
the village. It carried three men in civilian clothes. They 
roared down the .street and emerged on the road, but soon 
turned sharply into the meadow and disappeared in the 
bushes. The motor was cut olT. 

“1 think they’re policemen,” the soldier lying next to 
Kravtsov said. 

“Keep an eye on the bushes!” Kravtsov ordered. 

Twilight fell, yet none of the men reappeared. Kravtsov .sent 
one of his men to investigate. 

“Don’t get into trouble,” he said. “Just have a look at the 
motorcycle tracks. Maybe there’s a road there. Have a look 
and come right back.” 

The soldier crawled down into a little dell and ran towards 
the road, keeping close to the ground. Soon Kravtsov saw 
him dash across the road and disappear on the other side. 

He w'as out of breath and covered with* earth when he 
returned. He said that the motorcycle was still there, 
camouflaged by broken bushes, and that the tracks of the 
three men led back to the village. He had followed them as 
far as he could, but they had turned in at the garden of the 
last hut; the terrain was as flat as a pancake, unless you could 
hide behind one of the cabbages. 

Kravtsov w&s worried. Martov was due in a little over two 
hours. According to instructions, the three of them should 
now be on their way to the village, where they w^cre to knock 
at the three houses closest to the priest’s house and ask for 
shelter for the night. But who were the three men in civilian 
clothes? The most likely answer seemed to be that it was a 
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trap laid by the police. Who else could ride around in a 
motorcycle so openly? Had the enemy somehow learned of 
the meeting and set a trap? 

Kravtsov sent one of his men to intercept Martov and warn 
him of what had happened. It was getting dark. Then Kravtsov 
realised that his man might miss Martov in the dark, and 
the outcome might prove fatal. 

And so he decided to change the plan of action to suit the 
situation. The second soldier would be the first to enter the 
village. He would head straight for the last hut, where he 
would ask to be put up for the night. Ten minutes later 
Kravtsov himself would head for the same hut. He had ordered 
the soldier to be on his guard and to pull the pin out of the 
hand grenade he would hold in his pocket. If it was a trap, he 
was to toss the grenade into the hut and run for it. 

They approached the road. The soldier headed openly 
towards the village. 

Kravtsov sat down by the roadside to wait out the scheduled 
ten minutes. 

The soldier entered the gate of the last house. The door was 
open and he walked right in. The woman who had gone to 
the gate in the daytime was now silling by the dark window, 
knitting. She was not a bit surprised at the appearance of an 
uninvited guest. 

“What do you want, dearie?” she asked kindly. 

“Could you put me up for the night?” the soldier said in 
a voice that had no request in it. Ilis eyes scanned the room. 

“Certainly, dearie. Where do you want to sleep? It’s stuffy 
inside. Would you like to sleep in the barn? There’s some 
hay there.” 

“No, I’d rather sleep in here. The nights are cold now.” 

“Then go and get yourself some hay. You can spread it 
here on the floor.” 

The soldier went out into the yard and looked around, but 
did not see anything to arouse his suspicion. He look an 
armful of hay and relumed to the hut. When he had dropped 
it to the flour he discovered that there were two men in the 
room. One was sitting at the table, the other was leaning 
against the brick stove by the door. 

“Where are you from, buddy?” the man sitting at the 
table asked jovially. 

“I’m making my way back to Smolensk,” the soldier replied 
calmly, cursing himself for having replaced the pin in his 
grenade when he went for the hay. 

“Oh, you are, are you! And where are you coming from?” 
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“From Minsk.” 

“What were you doing there?” 

“I was sitting it out as long as I could.” 

“You don’t say?” 

The soldier began to move his hand slowly towards the 
grenade in his pocket. 

“One more move and I shoot!” the man standing by the 
stove shouted in a hoarse voice and pressed the muzzle of his 
gun to the soldier’s head, “Take it easy! Go sit over there on 
the bench and put your hands on the table.” 

The soldier did as he was told. He decided that as soon as 
Kravtsov entered the hut he would shout: “It’s a trap!” and 
loss the grenade under the table. Having come to this decision, 
he immediately felt better. 

“We’re not hiding our cards,” the man sitting at the table 
said softly. “We’re partisans. Who are you?” 

“You don’t think I’d believe that?” the soldier said. 

“Are you surprised to hear us admit it?” the man with the 
hoarse voice asked. “It’s because we can’t lose. If you’re not 
a rat—fine. But if you are, you won’t live to see the morning, 
so we win again, because that’ll make one rat less,” 

The soldier was confused. There was undeniable logic in 
what the man was saying. What was he to do? Kravtsov 
would be there in another minute. 

“If you’re partisans, so am I,” he said quickly. 

“Is that so! Try to manage without saying ‘if’. We’ve come 
out in the open, and you’d better, too. And hurry up about it. 
We have business to attend to, we’re not here for the fun of it.” 

“All right. I’m a partisan, too,” the soldier said confidently. 

“Not from the island in Ligovinsky Swamp?” 

“Yes,” he replied, seeing that they know about the island 
already. . 

“What’s the password for today?” 

The soldier was silent. He did not know of any password. 

“Someone else is coming,” the woman said. 

“Is that one of your men?” the man with the hoarse voice 
asked anxiously. 

“Yes, and I’ll tell him to toss a grenade in here right now.” 

“Don’t be an ass. We’re here because of the meeting, 
understand?” 

Just then Kravtsov entered. He stopped in the doorway, 
trying to make out the figures in the dark room. 

“Who’s there?” the woman asked. 

“Can you put me up for the night?” Kravtsov said. 

3-2157 
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“Certainly, dearie,” the woman replied in the same kind 
voice as before. 

“I’m here,” Kravtsov heard his soldier say. 

He took two steps forward and stopped, his hand clenching 
the grenade in his pocket. By now he could make out the 
two men at the table. In these few seconds of tense silence 
everyone in the hut except Kravtsov realised that disaster was 
close at hand. 

“We’re from the Avenger group,” the man with the hoarse 
voice said quickly. “W’e’ve come to prepare the meeting you 
know about.” 

“What’s the password?” Kravtsov demanded threateningly 
and took the grenade out of his pocket. 

“The path leads up the mountain,” the man with the hoarse 
voice said. 

“The air is pure there,” Kravtsov continued, supplying the 
second part of the password and suddenly felt that his hand 
was moist. 

“What’s the matter, have you all gone crazy on that island?” 
the man at the table said furiously. “Auntie Anya, hang 
something over the window and give us some light.” 

The woman lit a small wick lamp and placed it on the table. 
The man who had spoken looked first at the soldier and then 
at Kravtsov, who was still holding the grenade in his hand, 
and laughed nervously. 

“What a mess this could have been! Put away your toy,” he 
said to Kravtsov. 

Kravtsov put the grenade back in his pocket and sat down. 
He, too, realised what might have happened and breathed 
heavily as he leaned on the table. 

“What’s the matter with you! You send in a man without 
even telling him the password. We could have killed himl 
And you, too, while we were at it.” 

“That was my mistake,” Kravtsov replied. 

“Mistake!” the man with the hoarse voice muttered. He 
was tall and thin and about thirty-five, with thick black 
brows, dark eyes and a reddish moustache.” Mistake isn’t the 
word for it. We could have killed off our own men. Are you 
here about the meeting?” 

“Yes.” 

“So are we.” 

“Was that you on the motorcycle?” Kravtsov asked. 

“Yes. Our papers say we’re from the city police. Anyway, 
the place of meeting has been changed. There was a skirmish 
in the woods nearby this morning. And there’s a whole 



truckload of SS men prowling about in the vicinity. Anything 
might happen. We’re ‘to go to the bombed mill, five kilometres 
from here. Comrade Alexei is there already.” 


Martov pushed open the massive door and shaded his eyes, 
for the light of an ordinary kerosene lamp seemed unbearably 
bright after the darkness. Two men were sitting at a table 
made of crates, looking at a map, Martov recognised one of 
them as the Secretary of the Underground Regional Committee. 

“Hello, Comrade Alexei! So we’ve met at last!” 

Comrade Alexei rose heavily from the overturned pail on 
which he was silting and came towards Martov. “So that’s 
\vhat you’re like. I somehow thought you’d be older.” He shook 
Martov’s hand firmly and led him towards the table. “I want 
you to meet one of our men from the city. I know he’ll he of 
special interest to you. This is Comrade Zavgorodny, now 
know as Comrade Pavel. We had to put olT our meeting be¬ 
cause of him. It was no easy trick getting him out of the city.” 

Martov greeted him and they all sal down. Comrade Alexei 
said: 

“I think we’ll begin by having Zavgorodny tell us about the 
situation in the city. All right, Pavel, see if you can make it 
short.” 

“First of all. I’d like to fill you in on the background,” 
Zavgorodny began in an unhurried voice, as he probably did 
in civilian life. “The municipal government set up by the 
Germans is a front. The former director of the communal 
services centre has been named Burgermeisiter. He’s a thief, 
and he’s as cunning as the devil. Too bad we didn’t see 
through him before the war. He went right over to the German 
side. There are other traitors, too. Then there are a couple 
of jittery old intellectuals. We’ve done our bit*by managing to 
get two of our men on the staff. The city is actually governed 
by the military zone commandant’s office, headed by Lieuten¬ 
ant-Colonel Strauch, and the Gestapo, headed by Obersturm- 
bannfuhrer, Kleiner.” 

“The Gestapo has started signing up agents from among 
the population. So far, they haven’t been too successful, 
though they have found about half a dozen traitors to help 
them. But we have one of our men in there, too, to keep us 
posted on Kleiner’s plans. Their main goal at present is to 
round up all the Communists they can, though none of our 
Underground workers have been captured yet. There have 
been arrests every day, and two of their jails are full of 
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prisoners. They set up another jail in the college dormitory 
three days ago and there have been executions every night. 
There will soon be a food shortage, because no stores were 
put away for the winter. Now there are notices everywhere, 
calling on the population to sell their surplus food at the 
market. The same kind of notices have been sent out to all 
the neighbouring villages. Our chief task so far has been 
reconnaissance and getting our people on the staffs of the 
various Occupational bodies. 

“As concerns the subject of greatest interest to you, we’ve 
determined practically beyond doubt that the group in ques¬ 
tion has set up its headquarters in our city. They’ve taken 
over several buildings, including the new school on the 
outskirts of town. The entire zone is heavily patrolled, there 
are barriers across all the streets leading to it and barbed wire 
has been strung across all the gardens in back. That’s why 
we haven’t risked entering the zone. The only thing we’ve 
been able to establish is that a bus goes into the zone nearly 
every night. It stops in back of the school, which faces on 
empty lots.’’ 

“What makes you think this is the organisation in question?” 
Martov asked. 

“Well, it’s like this,” Zavgorodny paused. “One of our men, 
Rusakov, is an engineer. He’s a Communist. His assignment 
was to sign up as a Gestapo agent. He seems to have tried 
too hard, though, because when he went to his appointed 
meeting with one of the Gestapo men a week ago he was 
taken into the zone. They tried to talk him into working for 
the German Intelligence Service and offered him very good 
pay. They said he’d be dropped behind the Soviet lines. Once 
there, he was to find work at a war plant. His assignment 
there would be to sabotage the plant. Then he was to return 
here, collect a pile of money and live happily ever after in 
Germany, where he could work as an engineer if he cared to. 
Naturally, he refused. He said he didn’t think he’d be able 
to carry off such an assignment. They kept at him for an 
hour after that. Finally, he agreed to think it over.” 

“Tell him to agree.” Martov said. “As soon as they drop 
him behind our lines, he’s to report to Security. They’ll be 
expecting him.” 

“But how can we let him go? He’s a very valuable man. 
Aren’t I right, Comrade Alexei?” Zavgorodny protested 
excitedly. 

“I want you to understand that he’ll be doing something 
of tremen(k>us value,” Martov said heatedly. “He’ll be the 
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first of our men to have gone through the Saturn mill. The 
information he obtains will be priceless.” 

Zavgorodny was silent. 

“What bothers me is that he might not be able to cope 
with the task,” Comrade Alexei said. “Even the physical .side 
of it is difficult. And he’s pushing fifty.” 

“That’s not it at all! lie’s as strong as an ox and as intelli¬ 
gent as they come,” Zavgorodny protested. “Bu‘t we’ll be lo.sing 
a man who’s already on the Gestapo staff.” 

“Wait a minute, Pavel,” Comrade Alexei said. “The assign¬ 
ment Martov’s group is on is of such importance that you 
should feel honoured to be taking part in it. That’s for one. 
In the second place, I know you won’t have too much trouble 
replacing Busakov. lie can even find someone to take his own 
place. What about Trofim? He hasn’t been doing anything of 
importance up to now.” 

CHAPTER 5 

From the Underground Regional Committee to Martov: 

“All’s well as concerns Rusakov. He’s undergoing a rapid 
training course in said organisation. His departure has been 
tentatively scheduled for the end of October. His contact in 
the organisation is Mikhail Androsov, a former officer of the 
Soviet Army who seems to have served in the Baltic Military 
Area before the war. Contact with Rusakov is very difficult. 
Pavel has only seen him once and will probably not be able 
to see him again. We arc keeping the organisation under 
surveillance, but we want to warn you beforehand not to 
place too much hope on the outcome. Panteleyev is in 
business. Best wishes, Alexei.” 

From Martov to Slarkov: 

“Rusakov, of whom I have already informed you, will 
probably arrive at the end of October. He will report to you 
upon arrival. Please investigate Mikhail Androsov, who works 
in said organisation and is apparently connected with the 
recruitment of agents. He is supposed to have served in the 
Baltic Military Area before the war. Rudin is preparing to go 
into the city. Panteleyev is proceeding according to plan. 
Budnitsky’s men are continuing to divert the enemy. Regards, 
Martov.” 

From Moscow to Martov: 

“Awaiting Rusakov. The following information has been 
obtained on Androsov: born in 1911 in the town of Kromy, 
Kursk Region. Graduated from the Kursk Military School 
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then served in llie Army. Graduated from refresher command 
course in 1939 and served at Staff HQ of the Leningrad 
Military Area, from where he was transferred to the Baltic 
Military Area in 1940. The reports, both official and from 
persons who knew him in all these places, with the exception 
of the Baltic Area, are favourable. His description will follow 
in several days and his photo at the first opportunity. Accord¬ 
ing to the limited data available at the Baltic Area HQ, 
Androsov served there until the war. He was expelled from 
the Party in May 1941 by a decision of the Party staff meeting; 
following an order of the CO, he was demoted and transferred 
to the Reserve for losing a secret General Staff document. 
An unauthorised story is that he fell ill in the days immediately 
preceding the war. Measures have been taken to obtain 
additional information and re-check the above data. The 
possibility exists that the person now known as Androsov is 
an impostor w’ho is using his papers. Best wishes, Starkov.” 

From Martov to Comrade Alexei: 

“If possible, obtain a description of Androsov from Rusakov. 
Of special importance are any striking features in his appear¬ 
ance, voice, behaviour, etc. Regards, Martov.” 

From the Underground Regional Committee to Martov: 

“Pavel saw the engineer for the second and obviously last 
time when Rusakov was given several hours’ leave in the city 
prior to his departure. Unfortunately, this took place before 
we received your radiogram requesting a description of 
Androsov. I doubt whether we shall have another chance to 
supply this information. Regards, Alexei.” 

From Moscow to Martov: 

“Awaiting Rusakov. Further data on Androsov as follows: 
we have contacted Lieutenant-Colonel Maslov, Secretary 
of the Party organisation of which Androsov was a member. 
He believes that Androsov was not directly responsible 
for losing the document; for reasons unknown—either 
from a false sense of comradeship or a desire to protect 
someone else—he took the entire blame upon himself. His 
behaviour was so arrogant, however, that it was largely 
responsible for the decision that was eventually taken. After 
being transferred to the Reserve, he became a heavy drinker 
and fell ill immediately before the outbreak of war. He was a 
bachelor and lived alone in Riga. There is a possibility that he 
was forgotten in the confusion of the evacuation. This is of 
great importance in briefing Rudin. Go over the various 
versions of his possible conversation with Androsov in detail. 
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His vulnerable spot is probably the feeling that he was 
wronged. Best wishes, Starkov.” 

From the Underground Regional Committee to Martov: 

“Everything points to Rusakov having left. Regards, Alexei.” 

From Moscow to Martov: 

“Rusakov arrived safely. He supplied the following informa¬ 
tion. Androsov is in charge of checking all Russian prisoners- 
of-war arriving at Saturn and earmarked as possible agents. 
Acting on his recommendation, a man is either recruited or 
sent back to the camp. Another Russian who is also a former 
Soviet officer makes the forged documents for the agents. His 
name is Shchukin. Androsov is intelligent, strong-willed, above 
average height. He is blond, his hair is thinning, with a bald 
spot already visible. He has blue eyes. This corresponds to our 
data. The German command trusts him implicitly. As concerns 
Shchukin and the other Russian employees of Saturn, Rusakov 
could not supply much information. There are old Russian 
emigrants on the staff who hold minor posts and who are 
at odds with the Russians of Androsov’s background. The 
Germans treat these emigrants with contempt. Besides, there 
are several Russians from among the prisoners of the Russo- 
Finnish war whom Mannerheim handed over to Germany. 
They have been coached much better than the rest and present 
the greater danger. They occupy more important posts, in 
particular, as teachers. I believe Rudin’s departure should be 
hurried. Best wishes, Starkov.” 

From Moscow to Martov: 

“Tell Riidin that the people in the place he is going to are 
very well informed about the progress of the war and know 
that the Blitzkrieg has failed. They also know that the rapid 
and considerable advance of their troops into our territory 
has dangerously extended their communications lines. This 
has already slowed down the advance of their troops. We 
have definite information that their General Staff is debating 
a plan of stopping the present offensive on the Central Front 
in order to prepare for a decisive offensive on Moscow next 
year. Every rational German general is worried at the Army’s 
unpreparedness for the coming winter, both as concerns the 
soldiers’ clothing and the various vehicles, which cannot 
operate in sub-zero weather. The autumn mud has already 
become a problem. Rudin must know this and take every 
fact into consideration. Inform Comrade Alexei and me as 
soon as he leaves on his assignment. We all wish Rudin 
success and have confidence in him. Best wishes, Starkov.” 
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CHAPTER 6 

Martov’s group was now faced with the problem of moving 
to their winter quarters in the nearby woods. Everything had 
been prepared and some of Budnitsky’s men were already 
living there. The rest were to move within the next few days. 
They were waiting for bad weather, which would ground 
the German reconnaissance planes. Each night Budnitsky’s 
soldiers would make several trips back and forth, carrying 
equipment and ammunition to the winter quarters. 

No one on the island was awaiting the onset of bad weather 
as anxiously as Rudin. His assignment—getting himself on 
the Saturn staff—would begin after everyone had left the 
island. A small group of Budnitsky’s soldiers would then start 
a sham battle with the German garrison stationed in Nikol- 
skoye Village. Rudin was to surrender to the Germans during 
the battle. 

Once he was taken prisoner, he was to do everything within 
his power to make the Germans take an interest in him. To 
this end, a detailed “biography” had been worked out for 
him, one that would appeal to the Germans. However, his 
main task was to get the Saturn network interested in him 
so that he would eventually be sent to Androsov for question¬ 
ing. Many versions of how Rudin was to behave during this 
questioning had been rehearsed. However, they might all 
prove useless if he failed in his initial task; that of getting the 
Saturn chiefs interested in him. The very thought of such a 
possibility was so terrifying that, compared with it, the matter 
of questioning at headquarters seemed easy. However, Rudin 
realised that the questioning might very well end with Andro¬ 
sov sending him to the gallows. 

Dawn broke dark and gloomy. The light drizzle was 
becoming denser and more threatening, as was the leaden sky. 
A sharp wind tore at the bushes, tossing up yellow columns of 
heavy wet leaves. Bad weather, awaited so anxiously, had set in. 

Martov ordered his men to prepare for a night march and 
possible fighting at the approaches to Nikolskoye Village. 

Budnitsky and Sergeant Olkhovikov, a tall, broad-shouldered 
youth in charge of the group that would engage in the fighting, 
entered Martov’s dug-out. The three of them bent over a map 
of the vicinity. Martov pointed to Nikolskoye Village. 

“Do you recognise the village?” he asked Olkhovikov. 

“Certainly. We’ve been keeping an eye on it for the past 
two weeks. There’s a garrison there and we’re going to wipe 
it out.” 
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“Today’s battle is only a reconnaissance assignment,” Martov 
said sternly. 

“But why?” Olkhovikov asked in an offended voice. “We 
already know every last one of them by sight.” 

“I’ll be more specific then. Today’s battle is going to be 
a sham one.” 

“A what?” 

“A sham one. That’s how it has to be. The only reason 
we want you to start shooting is to give him a chance to 
surrender.” At this Martov pointed to Kudin. 

“Him? Surrender?” Olkhovikov sat down on a crate. It 
creaked threateningly and he jumped to his feet. “But why?” 

“That’s how it has to be.” 

“Very good, since it’s an order,” he said softly, looked at 
Kudin and sighed. 

“None of the other men know anything about this. As far 
as they’re concerned, this assignment is a scouting operation. 
And a very cautious one at that. Is that clear?” 

“Yes.” 


They advanced in single file. Olkhovikov towered over the 
rest of them at the head of the column, with Kudin right 
behind. 

Soon they were on the outskirts of the village. Olkhovikov 
chose each man’s position. As he moved from one to another 
he would repeat, 

“Is everything clear? Do you have any questions?” 

“Everything’s clear!”came the answers. 

Olkhovikov stationed his men on both sides of the village 
and directly in front of it. He then returned to Kudin, who 
was at the edge of a small grove. 

Olkhovikov sat down beside him, looked at the illuminated 
dial of his watch and whispered: 

“I don’t understand any of this, but I sure don’t envy you.” 
A second later machine-guns began to rattle to the left and 
right of them. There was a sound of broken glass, of shouts 
and cursing in the building that had once been the village 
school. The soldiers of the German garrison were obviously 
leaving by the shortest route—via the windows. They opened 
fire. This disorderly shooting continued for nearly an hour. 

Kudin was listening to the firing closely, trying to guess 
what the Germans were up to. Bullets whizzed by, ricocheting 
sharply. 

“Get down! The rats are firing blindly,” Olkhovikov said. 
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The sky was glutting lighter in the east. Olkhovikov’s men 
on the flanks began falling back, while keeping up a steady 
stream of fire. 

“My men are leaving,” Olkhovikov said softly. He paused 
and added in obvious embarrassment: “I have to go, too.” 

Somehow he still could not believe Rudin was going to give 
himself up. 

Rudin smiled at him. 

“Thanks, Sergeant. Go on now.” 

Rudin rose and headed slowly towards the village. He 
climbed the little hill opposite the school and hid behind an 
apple tree. He could make out the shapes of the Germans 
in the light of early dawn. Three men were standing huddled 
against the wall, arguing in loud voices and pointing in various 
directions. As planned, the fire kept up by Olkhovikov’s 
retreating group made the Germans think they were being 
surrounded. 

Four German soldiers were .shooting wildly from behind a 
stack of firewood, turning back anxiously every now and then 
to look at the three men standing by the school. There were 
no police in sight, they were apparently at the other end of 
the village. 

It was getting lighter, but now a white fog began moving 
towards the village from the river and the drizzle, which had 
nearly slopped, suddenly turned into a downpour. 

Rudin reali.sed that the shooting had ceased. The only .sound 
was that of the pouring, drenching autumn rain. Several more 
Germans and policemen appeared outside the school. They 
stood in a close group, speaking excitedly. 

Rudin pushed ofl‘ from the tree trunk and headed towards 
the school. Soon the Germans noticed him and held their sub¬ 
machine-guns at the ready. Rudin walked on, pretending he 
was trying to make out where he was. In another few moments 
he was in full view of the Germans. They could see that he 
was alone and unarmed. They held their fire. Rudin kept 
advancing. Finally, one of them shouted; “Get him!” in 
German. 

Two soldiers and a policeman headed towards him. Rudin 
stopped and raised his hands. He stood motionless, waiting 
for them to approach. The three men stopped within several 
feet of him. 

“Search him!” one of the Germans ordered, speaking to the 
policeman. 

The policeman, bis mean eyes never wavering from Rudin’s 
face, searched him. He pulled the-gun out of Rudin’s pocket 
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and turned back to the Germans. “Go!” one of them ordered 
Rudin. 

“Where to?” Rudin asked in German. 

The man looked at him in surprise and pointed towards 
the school. 

A tall, thin officer wearing the insignia' of a junior lieuten¬ 
ant detached himself from the group near the school and 
approached him. Ilis cap was set deep on his head, and all 
Rudin could make out in the shadow cast by the large visor 
were a pair of .sunken cheeks, a .sharp, pointed chin and thin 
lips. 

“Hall!” Ihc officer said in Ru.s.sian wlien he was still a good 
five feel away. “Who are you?” 

“I’m from the partisan group you’ve jii.st been fighting. I’ve 
come to surrender,” Rudin replied in perfect German. Then, 
taking oil' his cap, he wiped the .sweat from his brow with his 
sleeve. The Germans exchanged glances. 

“Take him to my room,” the officer said. 

The lieutenant entered quickly, kicking open the door. He 
hung his cap on a nail, threw his greatcoat on the bed, walked 
over to the table and sat down in an armchair. From where he 
sat he stared up at Rudin in silence for a full minute. There 
was neither curiosity nor anger in his large, colourless eyes, 
they held no expression whatsoever, save that fatigue could 
be called an expression, llis ashen face was tinged with sickly 
yellow. There were large bags under his eyes. 

“Who are you?” he asked in a quiet voice. 

“I’ve already told you. I’m a partisan.” 

“Where were you stationed?” 

“In Ligovinsky Swamp.” 

“You’re lying. The .swamp is impassable.” 

“But I am telling the truth. There’s an i.sland in the swamp 
and there arc several paths leading to it.” . 

The officer was silent. 

“All right, let’s presume you are telling the truth. What’s 
your name?” 

“Mikhail Kramer.” 

“Arc you a Jew?” 

“No, a German.” 

“What do you mean—a (ierman?” 

“It’s very simple. I was bom and grew up in the Republic 
of the Germans of the Volga Region.” 

“I don’t know of any such republic.” 

“Well, it does exist, nonetheless. Or, rather, it did exi.sl.” 

“How many men attacked Nikolskoye Village?” 
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“Forty.” 

“Why did they retreat?” 

“I’m not the commander, I don’t know. All I know is what 
the commander said before the battle. He said that according 
to information supplied by our scouts there are nearly two 
companies stationed in Nikolskoye.” 

“What is your partisan rating?” 

“I have none. I’m a private, attached to the commander as 
an interpreter. I was mobilised and sent to serve with the 
partisans because I know German.” 

“What do you mean by moibilised? Aren’t you a local 
man?” 

“I told you I was born on the Volga. Near Saratov. I was 
called up in Moscow, where I’ve been living and working for 
the past two years. I parachuted behind the lines of the 
partisan detachment.” 

“Do you mean to tell me you’re a pure-blooded German?” 

“Not quite. My mother’s Russian.” 

“What did you call it? The Republic of the Germans of 
the Volga Region?” 

“Yes.” 

“Never heard of it.” 

Rudin shrugged. 

“And you say your name is Kramer?” 

“Yes.” 

The lieutenant was obviously puzzled. 

“As a rule, partisans never surrender. Why didn’t you put 
up any resistance?” 

Rudin smiled wryly. 

“That could have cost me my life, and I only have one.” 

The officer smiled back at him. 

“Who are you?” 

“I’m a civil engineer. I worked at the Moscow municipal 
power department.” 

“What was the plan of today’s operation?” 

“1 think it was intended as reconnaissance in force.” 

“Two companies!” The lieutenant looked at the soldier 
standing guard in the doorway and laughed. “Your scouts 
have big eyes and very little courage.” 

The lieutenant cranked his field telephone and picked up 
the receiver. 

“Two? This is Nine. Everything is under control. They’ve 
retreated. I have a prisoner here ... I think ... Well, I still 
think_” Rudin could only guess, at what the lieutenant was 
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thinking, for the soldier was ordered to take him out of the 
room. 

The lieutenant obviously thought the prisoner was of 
interest, while whoever was on the other end of the line did 
not and might simply have suggested that he be shot without 
further ado. Rudin went over his replies to the officer’s 
questions in his mind. He had done everything to arouse his 
interest. What a pity, though, that the policeman who had 
searched him had not “discovered” the planted letter sewn 
into the lining of his jacket, supposedly written by Kramer’s 
father during the first days of the war. In it the elder Kramer 
hinted in no uncertain terms that his son should bear his 
blood ties in mind and try to act accordingly. 

There was nothing he could do now. The telephone call 
would decide his fate. 

Rudin was locked in a wooden shed in the school yard. As 
he sal on one of the logs he tried not to waste his energy by 
imagining what lay in store for him. 

The boll shot back and a dim light filled the shed. 

“Come on out. Hurry!” 

Two policemen escorted him to a truck at the gate. The 
driver, a fat, moustachioed German with a beefy complexion, 
was standing on the running board, wiping the windshield. 

As before, cold rain was pouring down in torrents. It would 
soon be dark. 

Rudin was led to the truck and ordered into the back. The 
two policemen followed. The lieutenant came out of the 
school-house, handed the policemen a sealed envelope and 
turned back without once looking at Rudin. 

The driver slammed the door of his cab angrily and the 
truck roared off down the village street, raising fountains 
of mud. 

Rudin thought they were taking him to the outskirts of the 
village to shoot him. But no, the truck kept on at the same 
speed, farther and farther down the road. A large city 
appeared in the distance, the object of Rudin’s assignment. 
Suddenly the truck pulled up sharply. The driver stood up on 
the running board, looked into the back and began shouting 
at the policemen in German, saying that he would not take 
them any farther, that they were close enough to the camp 
as it was, and that this was a military truck and not a pas¬ 
senger bus, and that he had other things to attend to. 
He also cursed himself for having listened to the bony 
lieutenant. 
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Rudin saw that the policemen did not understand a word 
of what he was saying, so he told them the driver said they 
were to get out, since the camp was close by. 

“There’s your camp!” the driver added in a calmer voice, 
pointing towards a railway embankment in the distance. A 
long freight train was standing on the tracks. 

It was nearly dark when they reached the embankment. 
Something strange was going on on the other side. There 
were bursts of bright light, shouts of command, the barking 
of dogs and above everything else a strange rumbling 
sound. 

They walked around the train. As they crossed the tracks 
a sentry rose up before them. 

“Hall! Who goes there?” he shouted in German. 

“Not again!” one of the policemen muttered and, pointing 
to Rudin. he began shouting as if the soldier were deaf: “Him. 
To the camp... He’s a partisan....” 

The sentry stared goggled-eyed first at Rudin and then at 
the policemen. He had apparently understood but one word— 
“partisan”—and did not know what to do. 

“Go get one. of your officers,” Rudin said calmly in German. 

“All right. You keep an eye on them,” the soldier replied. 
He ran off and blew his whistle. Another soldier came running 
over to him. They had a hasty conference, after which the 
second soldier scrambled down the other side of the embank¬ 
ment. The sentry returned. “He’s gone for an officer,” he 
said to Rudin, obviously confused as to which of the three 
men the partisan w^as. 

Rudin could make out a vast field, enclosed by a high 
barbed-wire fence. An endless grey column was falling into 
line. Searchlights from the watch-towers dashed up and down 
the swaying column, dogs were barking. A high-pitched voice, 
magnified by a public address system, was shouting incom¬ 
prehensibly. Finally, the column lurched and began advancing 
along the fence. The searchlights followed its movement. Now 
Rudin saw that the column was made up of prisoners and was 
heading towards the waiting train. The prisoners passed 
through the gate and lined up beside the train. There was a 
bark of command and the column began splitting up into 
sections. Then each section headed towards its car. 

Just then a breathless' German corporal came running up 
the embankment. 

“What’s the matter?” he asked the sentry, 
r “They’ve brought in a partisan,” the sentry replied, point¬ 
ing at the policemen. 
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The corporal went over to them. The policemen shoved 
Kudin foreward. 

“You explain it,” they said. 

Kudin said he was a captured partisan and that he had 
been sent to the camp. 

“That’s impossible!” the corporal exclaimed. “They couldn’t 
have sent you here. This camp has been liquidated. Where 
arc your forwarding papers?” 

Kudin asked the policemen whether there were any. One 
of them snatched the envelope from his breast pocket and 
handed it to the corporal, who pulled out a flashlight and 
scanned the contents of the paper inside it. 

“There’s been some kind of mix-up,” he muttered, stuffing 
it into his pocket. “You stay here. I’ll be back.” 

The corporal ran down the length of the train. 

By now the prisoners were climbing into the cars. Kudin 
saw some of them helping their weak and sick comrades in. 

A blinding beam from the corner tower sliced through the 
air, and the rain seemed golden in its light. Soon most of 
the prisoners were in the box cars. Here and there doors were 
being pulled shut with a bang. 

“Look how many of our fellows they’ve got!” one of the 
policemen said, but it was difficult to tell whether his voice 
expressed aw^e or dismay. 

Two officers approached them. Their long, wet, black oil¬ 
skin coats seemed made of iron The corporal who accom¬ 
panied them pointed towards Kudin. 

“This one's the partisan.” 

The officers looked at him in surprise and exchanged 
glances. One of them took the paper the corporal handed 
him. 

“Let’s have some light here,” he said. 

He read the paper and said something softly to his com¬ 
panion, who nodded. Following their order the corporal left 
and came back with a lanky soldier. 

“Is this last car yours?” the officer asked. 

“Yes.” 

“How many have you got in there?” 

“A hundred and fourteen.” 

“Well, you’ll have a hundred and fifteen to make it even. 
Here’s another one for you,” and the officer nodded towards 
Kudin. 

The soldier took a step towards him, but the officer said, 
“Wait a minute. Here’s the paper that’s to accompany him. 
Hand it in upon arrival.” 
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“Yes, Sir,” the soldier replied, tucking the folded sheet 
behind the rim of his cap. Then he shouted at Kudin: “Come 
onl” 

The officers disappeared. Kudin, accompanied by the lanky 
soldier, approached the last car, grabbed hold of the door 
jamb and sprang lightly inside. No sooner had he done so 
than the door rolled shut. There was total blackness within, 
the whisper of soft voices and moaning. 

Kudin knew he had to escape. There was no other alter¬ 
native. Perhaps the door was not locked. If it was, he would 
break through the barbed wire on the window. He crouched 
on the floor, listening intently to the noises outside. 

When nothing could be heard but the sound of clattering 
wheels, he took hold of the edge of the door and tried to 
roll it back. It was no use. Then he stood up and shoved at 
it with all his might. It didn’t even budge. 

CHAPTER 7 

Olkhovikov’s detachment was approaching its new winter 
quarters after the sham battle at Nikolskoye Village. Budnitsky 
was waiting for him by a little clearing and led him straight 
to Martov. 

Olkhovikov had to bend over double to pass through the 
low door into the dug-out. Glancing upwards apprehensively, 
he finally straightened out. 

“Olkhovikov reporting. Everything went off according to 
plan. There were no casualties.” 

“How’s Kudin?” 

The sergeant shrugged his massive shoulders. “There isn’t 
much I can say. All I know is that he left.” 

“When was the last time you saw him?” 

“Before the firing ended.” 

“Did he say anything?” 

Once again Olkhovikov shrugged. 

“There wasn’t much time to talk. When my men began 
retreating, I left him there in the bushes.” 

“I see.” Martov was about to ask him something else, but 
apparently changed his mind. “Thank you. Go get some 
rest,” he said. 

Several minutes later Galya Gromova sent the following 
coded message to Moscow. 

“First stage completed. Kudin left at the village. He felt 
confident. No further particulars known. Awaiting develop¬ 
ments. Best wishes. Martov.” 
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At midnight she received a radiogram from Alexei which 
alerted the group in the main dug-out. 

“According to information received, the P.O.VV. camp locat¬ 
ed near our city and from which prisoners were taken to 
the place of special interest to you has 'been moved. Reasons 
for move unknown. A Soviet doctor who worked in the camp 
says prisoners were moved during past night to winter quar¬ 
ters. Regards, Alexei.” 


The prison train continued on its way westward. Rudin 
guessed that they had already covered from forty to fifty 
kilometres. Having memorised the map of the region, he 
knew that they would soon be passing through a large forest. 
He could not see what was going on in the car, and the clat¬ 
ter of the wheels drowned out all sounds. He took a step 
towards the door and stumbled over someone’s body. Then, 
stooping down to feel his way between the sitting and lying 
men, he inched towards the small dim square that was the 
window. A bearded man in a torn sailor’s shirt was silting 
by the window, his face pres.sed close to the crossed wires. 
Rudin squeezed in beside him, edging the man away from 
the window. 

“I’m going to try the wire,” Rudin whi.spered. 

I'he man said nothing and moved aside. 

Rudin felt around the edges of the wire. It was nailed to 
a wooden frame with plain nails. Without a moment’s he.si- 
tation he wrapped the edge of his jacket around his hand, 
grabbed the centre crossing and yanked at it with all his 
might. The wires hung loosely. One more pull and they came 
off in Rudin’s hand. lie threw the tangled wires out of the 
window. 

“I’m going with you,” the bearded man whispered hotly 
in his ear. 

“Do you have any comrades?” Rudin asked. “Maybe they 
want to come, too. But wait fifteen minutes after I jump. 
Here, give me a hand up.” 

Aided by the sailor, Rudin climbed through the window, 
feet first, and found a footing on the ledge outside. Pressing 
close to the wall of the car and buffeted by gusts of wind, 
he looked around. The train was passing through a murky 
corridor hewn in the forest. Suddenly, he noticed that the 
latch on the door was loosely tied with a bit of wire. Holding 
on to the window with one hand, he unwound it and threw 
back the catch. Then he pulled himself up to the window. 
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“I’ve unlocked the door.’’ 

“Thanks,” the man said and disappeared in the darkness. 
In a moment Kudin saw the door begin to slide open. 

There was not a moment to waste, for the guards might 
notice a large group of prisoners escaping. Kudin braced him¬ 
self against the wall and shoved off. The stream of air flipped 
him over and tossed him backwards, lie landed in a clump of 
bushes and rolled into a ditch. 

By then the train had disappeared. The right side of his 
face felt scalded. There was a deep gash near his ear. “Thank 
goodness, it’s no more than that,” he thought. “I’ve got to 
get as far away from here as possible.” 

He crawled out of the bushes, stood up and did a knee- 
bend. His legs were fine, but there was a dull ache in his 
left shoulder. He tried to raise his arm and nearly cried out 
from the sharp, sudden pain. Clenching his teeth, he yanked 
his left arm with his right strongly several times, barely able 
to endure the searing pain. Finally, he felt the dislocated 
joint fall back into place and the pain began to subside. The 
forest was still, the only sound being that of the pouring rain. 
Kudin crossed the tracks and headed into the forest. 

By afternoon he noticed that the trees were thinning out. 
Soon, as far as the eye could see, there was nothing but an 
endless plain dotted with wispy bushes. 

He watched the area for nearly an hour but did not notice 
anything suspicious. Continuing for about two more kilome¬ 
tres along the edge of the forest, he finally ventured out into 
the open. The soggy earth clung to his feet, the rain lashed 
at his face so fiercely that he had to break its force w'ith his 
arm. With the coming of darkness the going became worse. 
He kept stumbling, falling into burrows filled with water and 
crashing into bushes. 

Suddenly, the black outline of a lonely hut loomed up 
ahead of him. He could smell smoke in the air. Kudin made 
a wide circle around the hut. There was no sign of life. He 
approached stealthily. 

“Looking for something?” an old man’s voice asked softly 
in the darlmess. 

Kudin tightened his grip on the heavy staff he had been 
carrying. 

“Won’t you give me a drink of water?” 

“Why not? Water’s not gold. Come in.” 

Something moved in the darkness near the hut, and a bent 
old man detached himself from the wall. Kudin came up 
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closer and saw he was wearing a short soldier’s greatcoat 
and a winter hat with the flaps sticking up. 

“Hold on to me, it’s slippery here,” the old man warned 
as he headed towards the door. 

Once inside, Rudin hesitated near the doorway. The old 
man struck a match and lit an oil lamp, lie looked at Rudin. 

“What are you standing there for? Come on in. Sit down.” 

Rudin sat down on a bench. 

The old man brought him a pail of water. There was a 
dipper floating in it. 

“Drink to your heart’s content.” 

Rudin gulped down a full dipper and scooped up another. 
The old man stayed his hand. 

“Wait a bit, or else you’ll fall back on your haunches like 
a horse. Aren’t you hungry?” 

“Yes.” 

“Sure you arc. You’d think you were thirsty from too much 
eating, the way you’re drinking,” the old man grumbled as 
he rummaged about in a cupboard. He placed a piece of a 
rye cake and an earthen crock on the table. 

“Dip it in the hemp-seed oil.” 

The old man watched in silence, his toothless gums work¬ 
ing, as Rudin chewed the rock-hard rye cake. 

“Where are you from and where arc you going?” he Anally 
asked, taking a seat beside Rudin. “Arc you trying to catch 
up with the war?” 

“I’m heading for the city. On business,” Rudin replied in 
a tired voice. “Thank you for the food, but I’ve nothing to 
pay you with.” 

“Did anybody ask you for money?” the old man said cross¬ 
ly- 

“Thanks again. I’d better be going.” 

“Well, you don’t look much like a soldier. What sort of 
business could that be when there’s a war .on? Or maybe 
you’ve decided to try your luck with the new masters?” 

“No, I haven’t.” 

“Are you a partisan?” the old man asked quickly. 

“No,” Rudin replied. “Why?” 

“Nothing special. Just curious.” 

“Do you think I’ll bump into any Germans if I head 
straight towards the city from here?” 

“Well now....” The old man was obviously trying to 
decide wdiether to tell him or not. Finally, he made up his 
mind. "If you keep about two miles away from the railroad, 

I don’t think you will. But they’re just like lice, crawling all 
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over the place.” Then he paused. “You afraid of the parti¬ 
sans?” 

“No.” 

“Then keep about four miles from the railroad. That way 
you’re sure not to see any Germans.” 

“Thanks,” Kudin said, rising. “What’s your name?” 

“Stepan, but everybody calls me the Witchman,” the old 
man said and laughed softly. “Thai’s because I live in the 
swamp.” 

“Thanks a lot. Good-bye.” 

“Godspeed to you.” 

Kudin took the old man’s advice and headed to the left. 
The wet ground still pulled at his feet, but the going was 
easier now; most probably, he was feeling better after meet¬ 
ing the old man. 

“Hey, you! Halt!” a hoarse voice shouted in the darkne.ss. 
“Come on, up with those hands if you don’t want to...” Kudin 
stopped and raised his hands. 

A figure moved out of the bushes and headed towards him. 

“Who are you?” 

“A Soviet citizen.” 

“We’re all Soviet citizens. I want to know who you are, 
where you’re from and where you’re going.” 

“It’s a long story. If you’re a partisan, lake me to your 
commander.” 

“Are you armed?” 

“No.” 

“Then start walking in that direction and don’t look back.” 

The bushes were becoming denser. Soon they were in a 
forest. Two more men appeared from nowhere. After con¬ 
tinuing for about three kilometres an invisible sentry stopped 
them. One of the men told him the password and they marched 
on. A little while later Kudin was taken into a crowded 
dug-out where two bearded men of indeterminable age were 
sitting at an overturned crate, drinking tea. Their make¬ 
shift table was dimly lit by a broken, sooty kerosene lamp 
suspended from the ceiling. 

One of the men set his half-filled cup down with displeasure. 

“I was told that you wanted to see me. What do you want?” 

“If you’re the commander of this detachment I’d like to 
speak to you privately.” 

“What do you know?” the man said and winked at his 
companion. “I don’t have any secrets from my Commissar. 
Tell us who you are and what you want.” 
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“Tell him to leave,” Rudin said, glancing at the partisan 
standing by the door. 

“All right. Petro, step out for a minute. Well, I’m listen¬ 
ing.” 

“Are you in contact with Comrade Alexei?” Rudin 
asked. 

The bearded man looked at him blankly. 

“Why?” 

“I’d like you to send him a radiogram.” 

The commissar handed Rudin a sheet of paper from the 
crate. 

Rudin wrote the following message: “Inform Martov that 
due to unexpected circumstances I was in a P.O.W. train. 
Have escaped and at present am at ...” here Rudin left a 
space. “Ready to resume my assignment.” 

“You fill in where I am,” he said. 

The two men read the message together and then 
exchanged glances. They were silent for a while. Then the 
commander rose. 

“All right. I’ll have this sent right off, but you’ll slay here 
until we get an answer.” 

“With pleasure,” Rudin replied. 

When the commander had left, the commissar asked Rudin 
whether he was hungry. 

“I won’t say no. All 1 had in the past two days was a piece 
of stony dry rye cake,” Rudin said. 

“At the Witchman’s house?” the commissar asked inno¬ 
cently. 

“Yes.” 

“Don’t be surprised. Our men were there all the 
time.” 

“Good work,” Rudin said and laughed. 

The commander returned. 

The commissar left the dug-out, but he soon came back 
with some salt pork and black bread. 

“This is all we have to offer.” 

Rudin was still eating when the radio-operator reported 
there had been a reply. 

“Your information relayed to Moscow,” it read. “Remain 
with the detachment until further notice.” 

The second radiogram was addressed to Nagorny, the de¬ 
tachment commander. “The man in question is to be com¬ 
pletely trusted and helped in every way. Alexei.” 
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CHAPTER 8 

Nearly two full days had elapsed since Rudin had left 
the group. Although Martov realised full well that it was too 
soon to expect any word from him, he could not shake off 
his feeling of nervous apprehension. 

Towards evening of the second day Savushkin returned 
from a scouting trip, having been to an area where the 
Germans were supposed to be building a large airfield. 

“Construction work on the large airfield Moscow informed 
us about is in full swing,” he reported. “To be more exact, 
though, they’re rebuilding and enlarging one of our old mili¬ 
tary fields. They’ve already completed a concrete landing 
strip and another one is half-completed. I got to know Colo¬ 
nel Konrad Hormann of the Engineer Corps. I’ve never met 
anyone more stupid or limited in my life. It was really a 
stroke of luck.” 

“Can’t you be more specific?” Martov interrupted. “I’m 
very busy at the moment.” 

“Is it something about Rudin?” Savushkin asked, but since 
Martov did not answer, he continued: “Yes, I’ll be more 
specific. When I go there next time I have my choice of: 
a) dragging the colonel here, b) wiping him out, or c) pinch¬ 
ing his briefcase. As an alternate move, I might get him to 
work for us.” 

“We don’t need stupid fools,” Martov said dryly. 

“He’s a fool in everything except engineering,” Savushkin 
explained. “He’s lops in his field. He told me he was awarded 
a medal for building Tempelhof Airfield in Berlin. He even 
showed it to me. He carries it around in a suede pouch in 
his back pocket.” 

“How did you get to meet him?” Martov asked. 

“It was all a matter of jealousy.” And Savushkin told him 
about it. 

At the settlement for civilians working on the airfield Sa¬ 
vushkin became friendly with a happy-go-lucky chap named 
Anatoli, a pick-pocket by trade before the war. He had been 
arrested in 1940 and had been freed by the Germans. Anatoli 
was the accounting clerk for all the excavation work being 
done at the field. Savushkin told him he had been a dancing 
teacher in Minsk before the war and had not had a chance 
to be evacuated. He said he was looking for an easy job with 
the Germans and hinted that he had a wonderful idea for 
making some quick money in food speculation. The only 
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problem was to find some German of authority who would 
also be interested in making money. 

Anatoli immediately suggested Hormann. 

“He’s a bald old alley cat who likes his women and his 
drinks and easy money.” 

That very day Savushkin was introduced to Hormann at 
the house of a woman named Tosya. 

“Does he understand Russian?” Savushkin asked on the 
way to the woman’s house. 

“When you’re talking about money, the rat understands 
everything you say. W^hal’s more, he can make himself under¬ 
stood, too. I think we can put the deal over. And Tosya will 
do whatever I tell her to.” 

Tosya was a rather attractive woman of about thirty. Hav¬ 
ing been born with the cunning of a fishmonger, she was 
quite at home with the New Order and was living it up. Ilor- 
mann had put her on the payroll in some fictitious job. She 
lived in a little house at the edge of the former airfield set¬ 
tlement, and its three rooms were crowded with furniture 
brought in from abandoned apartments. 

“Do you want to make a fistfull of money?” Anatoli asked 
her without further ado a moment after he had introduced 
Savushkin as Vova, an old friend of his. 

“Who doesn’t?” Tosya drawled, wrapping her green silk 
kimono more tightly about her. 

“When will the chief be here?” Anatoli asked. 

“He’ll be around,” she replied vaguely. 

“Well then, get out the schnaps. We’ll tell Hermann Vova 
is an old boy-friend of yours and that he looked you up and 
dropped in. What happens after that is none of your busi¬ 
ness. How’s that for a beginning?” he asked Savushkin. 

“Fine,” Savushkin replied. 

Hormann was not long in coming. He was a man of about 
forty-five, definitely gone to seed. He was poorly shaved, 
his tunic was creased, and he kept wiping his forehead and 
bald pate with a filthy handkerchief. 

There was no joy in his eyes when he was introduced to 
Tosya’s former beau. He became very glum and refused to 
drink. Savushkin was also looking glum. As concerned Tosya, 
she was obviously enjoying the situation and kept making 
eyes at Savushkin, causing Hormann terrible anguish. 

Anatoli was in his element. He kept waving his hands 
about as he spoke, as if Hormann were a deaf-mute. He told 
him Vova had no intention of carting Tosya off, in fact, he 
no longer loved her at ^IL However, Vova felt he was entitled 
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to some compensation. And Anatoli went on to explain Vova’s 
scheme for making quick money. 

llormann suddenly came to life, he began speaking a rather 
understandable, though broken Russian. Ilis gloomy mood 
vanished. Moreover, he let it be understood that as far as 
the commercial operalion which Vova had suggested was 
concerned, he wanted to deal with him exclusively “without 
a middleman”. 

The matter thus settled, Analoli pretended to be hurt and 
soon left. 

Savushkin and llormann drank to the success of their new 
venture and again to the happiness of llormann and Tosya. 
Savushkin said that he would .set out immediately for the 
nearest city to find some clients who possessed valuables. 

After Savushkin had finished his story, Martov .summoned 
Galya and dictated the text of a .short message to Moscow 
on the results of Savushkin’s scouting trip. lie dismissed 
Savushkin and fell asleep immediately. 

He was awakened when Galya .stuck her head through her 
curtain and shouted: 

“There’s a message from Kudin! There’s word from Kudin!” 


CHAPTER f 

It was after midnight when they received two radiograms 
from Comrade Alexei. 

One was for Kudin. It read as follows: 

“Concurrently with this message, the detachment comman¬ 
der will receive his instructions. Following is a message we 
received from Martov for you: ‘Continue towards your goal. 
Think up your own version of your arrival. Be especially 
careful in explaining your escape from the prison train. 
We are glad you made it and we all wish you success, 
Martov.’ ” 

The message addressed to Nagorny said it would be neces¬ 
sary for him to provide a guide who could take Kudin to the 
city safely. 

“When do you want to leave?” Nagorny asked. 

“Right now.” 

Following the advice of the partisans, Kudin entered the 
city from the west, walked as far as the sports stadium, 
turned left and soon reached the market-place. The Germans 
he met on the way had all ignored him, though he would 
have preferred them to have noticed him, or even to have 
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stopped him. This would have been the best solution accord¬ 
ing to the story he had invented. But the Germans were all 
busy with their own affairs. 

Rudin decided that if he found Babakin at the market¬ 
place he would let him see him but would not approach. 

Though the market was crowded, it had a very strange ap¬ 
pearance. Gone was the usual commotion of a market-place; 
and there were more men there than women. They were 
standing around, holding up the shabby goods they had for 
sale: an old coat, a pair of worn felt boots and similar items. 
A glum man in a black hat was holding a poli.shed brass 
candlestick. He looked as .solemn, as if he were .standing in 
church. 

Rudin knew that Babakin was suppo.scd to have a second¬ 
hand clothing stall at the market. Keeping directly behind 
a man who was selling thinly sliced pieces of bacon, Rudin 
scanned the square and soon found Babakin. lie was stand¬ 
ing near an open booth, talking heatedly to an invalid on a 
crude peg-leg. Babakin was wearing a well-tailored, dark- 
grey coat and a fine fur hat. lie had on a pair of sturdy boots, 
llis cheeks were well .shaven and his moustache and beard 
were neatly trimmed. As he spoke he twirled his moustache 
solemnly from lime to time. Rudin came up clo.ser and 
stopped within three feet of his comrade, staring .straight 
at him. 

Their eyes met. Babakin’s hand, raised to his moustache, 
froze for a moment, but in no other way did he disclo.se 
the fact that he had recognised Rudin. Ho continued speaking 
to the invalid. A fleeting .smile touched Rudin’s lips, and 
he turned and headed towards the market gate. Once 
again the feeling of belonging to a great military comrade¬ 
ship came over him. 

Rudin walked towards the centre of town slowly, for all 
the world a man idly interested in anything that met his eye. 
lie stood beside a German soldier who was pumping the tire 
of his motorcycle for a while and then continued on his way. 
He was looking for the right German to whom he could ad¬ 
dress the question he had prepared. 

An officer in a long leather coat was approaching slowly. 
He seemed to be out for a stroll and in good spirits, gazing 
straight ahead and smiling absently. When Rudin stopped 
in front of him the officer started and even stepped aside; 
his eyes narrowed and his right hand went to the pocket of 
his coat. 
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“What do you want?” he asked in German. 

“Pardon me, please,” Rudin replied in German. “Would 
you be so good as to tell me where I can find the military 
commandant's office?” 

The officer looked at him closely and with some curiosity 
and said; 

“At the central square, opposite the church.” 

“Thank you very much,” Rudin replied ingratiatingly and 
even stepped off the sidewalk. 

Several cars were parked outside the building, and a 
sentry was walking up and down by the entrance. He 
didn't say anything, but slopped to watch Rudin climb the 
steps. 

A young lieutenant was in the hall at a small desk with 
several telephones on it. There was a little sign with the 
words “Officer of the Day” tacked to the wall over his head. 
He sized Rudin up and rose. “Who do you want?” he asked 
in Russian, enunciating each word. 

“I want somebody in command,” Rudin replied in German. 
The lieutenant looked appraisingly at his creased and dirty 
clothing. 

“Can you tell me what you've come for? That would help 
me to direct you to the right room.” 

“I'll only speak to your chief about that,” Rudin said with 
a trace of irrilalion in his voice. 

The lieutenant shrugged, thought for a moment, and 
asked: 

“Is it a purely military matter, or does it have something 
to do with work among the population?” 

Rudin realised that the lieutenant was at a loss and was 
afraid of disrupting the sacred, truly German order that 
reigned in the establishment. 

“Yes, it's about work with the population,” he said. 

The lieutenant brightened. He bent over his desk and 
pressed a button. A soldier in glasses rushed out of a side door. 
The lieutenant pointed to Rudin and said: 

“Take this man to Room 4.” 

Rudin cnte»’ed a long, narrow room. At the far end of it 
an officer was sitting with his back to the window. Rudin 
could only make nut his large round head, a short, thick 
neck and broad shoulders. 

“Come closer,” the officer said in rather good Russian. 

“Thank you,” Rudin replied in German. He saw that the 
man was a major. He had a plain, colourless face with soft, 
feminine features. 
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“This is such a complicated case, Sir, that I don’t even 
know how to begin.” 

“How come you speak German so well?” the major asked, 
scrutinising Rudin openly. 

“I’m German on my father’s side,” he replied. I was born 
in the Autonomous Republic of the Germans living in the 
Volga Area. My name is Kramer.” 

“Oho!” the major exclaimed. “Our family has always been 
interested in that Republic. One of our distant relatives lived 
there. And what are you doing here?” 

Rudin did not reply at once. He was silent, as if confused 
and uncertain of whether to tell the. truth or not. 

“I’m a former partisan, Sir,” Rudin finally said, hanging 
his head. 

“A partisan?” The officer’s eyes became round. “What do 
you mean by ‘former’?” 

“Actually, I’m an electrical engineer, but I was mobilised 
ill Moscow, because I knew German. Then I was sent over to 
the partisans as an interpreter. Three days ago there was a 
skirmish near Nikolskoye Village. That’s about twenty kilo¬ 
metres from here.” 

“Nikolskoye?” the major repeated. “Wait a minute,” he 
said and pulled a folder from his desk, took a paper from it 
and read it carefully. “Well, well. Then what?” 

“During night fighting I slipped away and surrendered.” 

The major consulted his paper and said: 

“And you were sent to a prisoner-of-war camp?” 

“Yes, that was the worst luck I ever had.” 

“How come you’re free now?” 

“I escaped.” 

“Don’t lie. No one escapes from a camp like that,” the 
major said in what sounded like a hurt voice. 

“Not from the camp, Sir. It was being evacuated just as 
I was brought there. I was put on a train, and I jumped out 
of the box car on the way.” 

“And all that just to come here?” the major asked sarcas¬ 
tically. “You must have wanted to meet me very badly.” 

“It’s not a laughing matter. Sir,” Rudin said. 

“I asked you why you came here.” 

“Please try to understand my situation. Sir. As far as the 
partisans are concerned, I’m missing in action. We’re not 
supposed to surrender alive. If I returned, I’d be shot. But 
that’s not it. I came to the conclusion that my real place 
was among Germans. It wasn’t an easy decision. During the 
first days of war, when I was still in Moscow, I received a 
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letter from my father. In it he wrote that I should harken to 
the voice of my blood. When I read the letter then I smiled 
to myself and thought that my dear old man was still listen¬ 
ing to the songs of the Lorelei. But when I saw the first real 
Germans here and heard German being spoken and witnessed 
the true magnificence of the glorious German Army, 
something strange happened to me. I just could not force 
myself to believe that these people were my enemies and that 
1 had to kill them. On the contrary, the partisans became my 
enemies. It was as if they sensed what had happened to me. 
They treated me abominably. That’s why I surrendered. But 
I had no intention of spending the war in a P.O.W. camp. 
And none of your people had any time to talk to me. And 
then came the final blow: I was thrown into a train heading 
God knows where. And so I escaped.” 

“But you could have explained everything upon arrival at 
the train’s destination,” the major retorted. He had been 
listening to Rudin with growing interest. 

“No, Sir, that would have been impossible. It’s one thing 
to check everything here, when you can easily see if I’m 
telling the truth, but it’s something else again to try and 
prove your innocence when you’re half a world away from 
the facts.” 

“That’s true,” the major said. After a pause he continued: 
“But I can’t olfer you anything. Ours is a purely military 
organisation, and we either shoot or imprison our enemies. 
All I can do is send you back to a P.O.W. camp. The fact 
that you are a Soviet German is a matter of curiosity, but is 
in no way a determining factor, and I, for one, have no time 
for such matters.” 

“But don’t you need interpreters?” 

“No, since I myself speak Russian. As concerns the others, 
I know nothing, for I’m not the personnel department.” The 
major looked at Rudin, standing there dejectedly, his head 
drooping, and finally added: “But you might be of interest 
to a non-military organisation such as Intelligence, for 
instance.” 

“No, no,” Rudin protested, raising his hand. “I wouldn’t 
want to go there,” 

The major looked at him keenly. 

“Is that so? Well, I’ll see what I can do.” 

He pressed a bell and the same bespectacled soldier ap¬ 
peared. He was told to take Rudin to the commandant’s 
office. 
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CHAPTER 10 

By this time Kravtsov had also reached the city. His paral¬ 
lel and equally dangerous assignment was to worm his way 
into the Gestapo apparatus. 

Kravtsov arrived in the city at night. He was met by a 
member of the Underground, the very same one who had 
replaced Rusakov, the engineer who had been sent over to 
Moscow. The new man, Trofim, was about fifty, unusually 
glum and silent. 

He brought Kravtsov to his new quarters which resembled 
a tiny playhouse in the middle of a large orchard. 

“The orchard belongs to a local gardener,” Trofim explained 
as he lighted an oil lamp. “He u.sed to live here in the 
summer, but he’s rented the house to us, that is, to you. 
You’re to work in the orchard instead of paying rent. Is that 
clear? Well, I’ll be going. I’ll be back at noon tomorrow.” 
Trofim left, but returned in a" moment. “I forgot to warn you 
that the gardener is batty.” At this he pul a finger to his 
temple. “But it’s only camouflage. Call him Uncle Yegor, 
that’s what everybody calls him.” 

Kravtsov spread his coat on the floor and lay down. He 
knew he would not be able to fall asleep and went over the 
new version of his biography in order to tire himself out. 
His name was now Konoplyov. He had graduated from law 
school in Mo.scow, but had not been admitted to the bar, 
since he had been given bad references by the law school, 
which credited him with no less than a servile attitude 
towards bourgeois law and law-making. He wasn’t even given 
a chance to work as a consultant in any small enterprise. 
Finally, he left Moscow, went to Smolensk and found work 
there as the manager of a butcher shop. But even then he 
did not stay on long, for he was accused of stealing meat 
and sentenced to prison. When war broke gut, the prisoners 
of the Smolensk jail were evacuated, but their train was 
bombed by German planes and those of the convicts who had 
not been killed had escaped. Konoplyov was one of them. 
He had come to the city in search of work, hoping that his 
father’s old friend, Trofim, would help him out. 

Kravtsov had to “live through” his new biography over 
and over again, he had to be as certain about every episode 
in his life as if it had actually happened. He also had to 
know a great many details of historical, geographical, family 
and other nature. Thus, Kravtsov, alias Konoplyov, as the 
former manager of a Smolensk butcher shop, had to know 



the prices of all cuts of meat. And there was the question of 
his trial in Smolensk. The file was there in the archives of 
the Smolensk court and the (iermans could have a look at it 
any. time they wanted to. That meant he had to know the 
witnesses who had appeared at the trial and what they had 
said. lie had to remember the various details of the trial 
itself. 

The Germans had indeed bombed a train that was evacuat¬ 
ing convicts from Smolensk, and since this fact could always 
be checked, Kravtsov had to know a great many details about 
the actual bombing. The only thing no one would know was 
that the real Konoplyov had been killed during the raid. 

And now, as he lay on the floor of Uncle Yegor’s summer 
house, Kravtsov again went over every detail of his story. 
Dawn was breaking when he finally fell asleep. 

Trofim came at noon. Without saying a word, he walked 
over to the table and put a sheet of paper on it. 

“All my relatives are written down here. You’ll have to 
memorise it. There’s something else you should know. As 
payment for my services to the New Order I’ve been given 
a good job. I’m the manager of a bread factory now. It might 
come in handy. Right now we have an appointment with 
the Gestapo man. lie’s already waiting for us. Don’t forget 
that my merits as a Gestapo agent are practically nil. I pre¬ 
tend I don’t understand too much about these things.” 

“Right,” Kravtsov said with a smile. 

The two men left the house and headed towards the centre 
of town. 

“I’d better tell you a bit about the Gestapo man who’s wait¬ 
ing for us. His name is Zimmer. He’s not very bright, though 
he’s cunning in a primitive sort of way, and he’s convinced 
he’s an authority on Russia. I keep getting excited over eveiy 
one of his stupid remarks to keep him going, but you have to 
be on your guard. He’s very suspicious. Our story is that 
I’m recommending you, the son of an old friend whom I lost 
track of in the 30s. I’m going to ask him to help you find 
a job.” 

“He might put me in charge of the bathhouse,” Kravtsov 
said. 

“Yes, he might. But Moscow wasn’t built in a day, you 
know.” 

Kravtsov had been put in his place and said nothing. 

They crossed a yard, came out on a deserted street and 
entered an old stone building. It was dark in the corridor, 
but Trofim, took several steps and rapped sharply twice. 



“Come in!” said a voice. 

The large room was furnished like a room in a cheap 
hotel. Trotim greeted Zimmer respectfully and nodded towards 
Kravtsov. 

“This is the man I told you about. His name is Konoplyov.” 

“Ko-no-plyov,” Zimmer repeated. “Very good. How do you 
do, Herr Konoplyov. Why don’t we all sit down?” 

Kravtsov noticed that the Gestapo man took a .scat with 
his back to the window, so that they sat facing the light. He 
kept staring at Kravtsov. 

“So you are from Smolensk,” Zimmer said. 

“If you mean my pre-war life, then I’m from Smolensk, 
but after the war started you can’t imagine how many places 
I’ve been to!” 

“Where were you? Please name the places.” 

“Well, as soon as I escaped from the prison train, I went 
to Dorogobuzh. Then I was in Bely, then in Demidov and 
recently I’ve been living in Velizh. It’s not very far from 
here.” 

“Ah,” Zimmer laughed, “the war is good for travel.” 

“Travel in search of work is a rather bum sort of travel¬ 
ling,” Kravtsov said in a deliberately serious voice. 

“Yes, yes, Trofim told me,” Zimmer said with sympathy. 
He took a paper from the pocket of his jacket and looked at 
it. “You had ... I don’t know how to put it ... a crime before 
the Soviet law. At least, that is what Trofim told me.” 

“No, I didn’t commit any crime,” Kravtsov protested, look¬ 
ing at Trofim in bewilderment. “I was sentenced unjustly.” 

“Are you married?” 

“No. I was married, but as soon as I landed in jail my wife 
found somebody better.” 

“Oh, those women,” Zimmer sighed. “Do you want a job?” 

“Yes. I’m fed up with travelling.” 

“And you’ll collaborate with us?” 

“Naturally.” 

“Sincerely, or because you’re up against a wall?” 

“You needn’t doubt my sincerity. I’ll do any job honestly 
and to the best of my abilities.” 

“Are you known in this city?” 

“How could I be? I lived in Moscow. Thai’s where I 
studied. Then I moved to Smolensk at the end of ’39. And 
soon after that 1 landed in jail.” 

“That’s good,” Zimmer said absent-mindedly. 

“Not for me,” Kravtsov said dryly. 
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“What I meant is it’s a good thing you aren’t known here. 
Did you ever work in Moscow?” 

“Tell him about your education,” Trofim prompted. 

“What dilference does that make?” 

“On the contrary. An education is very important,” Zim¬ 
mer said. 

“I graduated from law school.” 

“Is that so?” Zimmer said in surprise. “Does a Soviet 
tradesman have to be a lawyer, too?” 

“Not at all,” Kravtsov said irritably. “I should have been 
an investigator and could have become a judge or a lawyer, 
but there were several ‘huts’. In the first place, I wasn’t a 
Party member. In the second place, the school wrote me a 
reference that said I was politically unreliable and had ex¬ 
pressed anti-Marxist views as to the superiority of bourgeois 
law.” Kravtsov smiled. “Perhaps it might be of interest U) 
you to know that these anti-Marxist opinions concerned the 
works of a German theoretician. I’m speaking of Sauer.” 

“Oh, Sauer!” Zimmer said brightly. “I once failed my 
examination because of his works. Ila, ha! So it turns out 
we have something in common.” 

“Well,” Kravtsov continued, “all the doors were closed 
to me in my field after that and 1 went into commerce.” 

“But the Party lawyers, as I see, found you out there as 
well.” 

“Yes, they certainly did! And I’d like to say that they 
really framed me good. When I was still at the institute I 
wrote a term paper entitled ‘Forms of Questioning When 
the Suspect Denies His Guilt’. It was mimeographed and dis¬ 
tributed to the students. Professor Kiselyov even mentioned 
it in his book. So I don’t have to tell you that I know all about 
questioning a suspect. But you’d never believe the way they 
questioned me. They put the questions in such a way that 
no matter whether I answered ‘yes’ or ‘no’, it came out that 
I was admitting my guilt! If Sauer had been in my place, 
they’d have chucked him behind bars in no time.” 

“Oh, in no time!” Zimmer said and laughed. Then he 
added harshly. “The Communists are dangerous enemies.” 

“One must know their weak points. Then it’s easier to 
block them,” Kravtsov, said indifferently. 

“Their chief weakness is their improbable self-confidence 
and impudence,” Zimmer retorted. 

“Thai’s right!” Trofim echoed. 

“But that’s not the only thing.” Kravtsov added thought¬ 
fully. 
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“What else?” 

“There are Communists and Communists. You have to know 
their Party background.” 

Kravtsov realised that Zimmer was showing an ever-in¬ 
creasing interest in him. So he decided to lay down another 
of the aces he had up his sleeve. He said that as far as he 
could see, in establishing the New Order on Soviet territory 
several tactical errors were being made, errors which were 
causing the population to become unnecessarily hostile. 

Zimmer listened attentively. This ace also played its part. 
A short while later Kravtsov put down yet another one. This 
was his remark that the Germans were not making any effort 
to win over the youth and the children. 

“You won’t change the older generation,” Kravtsov said 
authoritatively. “But the young are like clay, one must only 
know how to shape it. A teenager can be turned either into 
a partisan or a Geslapo agent. lie’s crazy to have a weapon 
of his own and to be lot in on a real secret. Gradually, he 
can be drawn into conflict with the older generation,” 

Zimmer kept nodding in agreement as he thought: “This 
man certainly is a find; everything he’s saying about the 
youth was suggested by Kleiner himself at a conference at 
the Gestapo two weeks ago. It’s amazing!” 

However, there was nothing amazing about it at all. Com¬ 
missar Starkov had informed Martov that according to infor¬ 
mation received from Berlin the Gestapo was working on a 
special plan aimed at using Soviet children for their own 
purposes. Now, judging by Zimmer’s reaction, Kravtsov 
could see that Starkov’s information had been correct. 

“Where would you like to work?” Zimmer asked. 

“It doesn’t really matter^” Kravtsov replied modestly. “As 
long as 1 have enough to keep me going and don’t have to 
travel,” he added with a rueful smile. 

“All right. I’ll think it over. Write down the particulars 
concerning yourself very briefly on this .sheet of paper.” 

Kravtsov sat down to write while Zimmer motioned Trofim 
aside. 

“Can you vouch for him?” he asked softly. 

“You see,” Trofim replied evasively, “I would have vouched 
for his father, but here you better do as you see fit. However, 
I think he may come in handy.” 

“Where does he live?” 

“I put him up with the crazy gardener.” 

“All right. I want you to come back here the day after 
tomorrow at 1 p.m.” 


5-2157 
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Once out in the street, Kravtsov and Trofim walked along 
in silence for a long while. Trofim was the first to speak. 

“That was good work.” 

.“Well, Trofim, we’re doing our best.” 

“He swallowed your bait hook, line and sinker.” 

“I didn’t lay it on too thick, did I?” 

“I don’t think so. I kept an eye on him all the time. It went 
off smoothly enough.” 

At the appointed hour they returned to the secret address. 
Obersturmbaniifilhrer Kleiner, head of the local Gestapo, 
was also there. Zimmer had apparently got him interested 
in his “find”. 

Kravtsov recognised the youthful-looking, athletic Gestapo 
chief. According to the short description provided by Mar¬ 
tov, Kleiner was a well-educated Gestapo man who had come 
up rapidly in France. He had been on the staff of the Ger¬ 
man Embassy in Moscow prior to the war. 

Kravtsov realised from the start that Kleiner did not have 
much use for Zimmer. In reply to Kleiner’s very first ques¬ 
tion, Kravtsov said that he had already told Zimmer every¬ 
thing. The Gestapo chief cut him short. 

“Conversations of this kind are not objects, and passing 
them through a third person’s hands is not the best way of 
preserving their authenticity. Now tell me about your educa¬ 
tion.” 

Kravtsov repeated, word for word, everything he had al¬ 
ready told Zimmer. 

“Do you have a diploma?” 

“Yes, but it’s in Smolensk.” 

“Can you get it?” 

“I think I can. I gave some of my papers, including my 
diploma, to my old landlady for safe keeping before I was 
arrested. She stayed on in Smolensk and I hope she’s still 
alive.” 

“So ...” Kleiner was silent as he eyed Kravtsov coldly. “Now 
tell me about your arrest and trial. What was it all about?” 

Kravtsov told him all about it. 

“Do you have any documents to prove this?” 

“No one ever gave me any papers,” Kravtsov said. “But 
I’m sure you’ll find something about the case cither at the 
courthouse or jail. The only thing I have is a copy of an appeal 
with an official stamp on it that says the original was accept¬ 
ed by the court.” 

Kleiner listened to him with a stony expression. 

“Was your crime of an economic nature?” 
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“I didn’t commit any crime,” Kravtsov answered irritably. 

‘‘Would you tell me of it in detail?” Kleiner requested po¬ 
litely in a dry voice. 

“I moved to Smolensk ..Kravtsov began. 

“From where?” 

“From Moscow.” 

“Why?” 

“Because they wouldn’t give me a chance to work in my 
own field in Moscow. Before I left I was working as a con¬ 
sulting lawyer at a department store, but then I was fired.” 

“What for?” 

“I discovered that the management was stealing and wrote 
a letter to the Procurators’ Office about it. And they fired 
me on the basis of the same old reference that had been fol¬ 
lowing me around from law school.” 

“This all sounds very strange,” Kleiner remarked. 

Kravtsov looked at him with undisguised pity, as if to say; 
how arc you foreigners to know our ways? 

“Well, go on with your stor}",” Kleiner .said. 

“So 1 went to Smolensk, where I found a job as the manag¬ 
er of a butcher shop. And I found myself in a den of thieves 
again. My a.ssistant was a thief, the bookkeeper was a 
thief, and so was the head butcher. This time I was smart 
enough to keep away from the Procurators’ Office and sim¬ 
ply tried not to have anything to do with them. I ignored 
their hints and suggestions that 1 join in their shady dealings. 
A couple of months later they were arrested and so was I. 
Then came the trial. They couldn’t prove that I had taken 
money from the thieves, but since the manager is to blame 
for anything that goes wrong, they gave me the minimum of 
three years. The others got seven years. That’s alt there was 
to it.” 

“You said you escaped from a prison train. Tell me the 
exact day, hour and place the train was bombed.” 

“It was on the second of July, at about five in the morn¬ 
ing, someplace between Yartsevo and Dorogobuzh.” 

Kleiner wrote it all down. After a short pause he said: “I 
suggest that you do the following. Go to Smolensk and bring 
back your diploma and all the other documents.” 

“Could this be done with your help?” Kravtsov inquired. 
“I’ll give you my landlady’s address and write a note to her. 
You see, any trip a person in my situation is liable to take 
is very risky. I’ve been stopped several times already. Be¬ 
sides, I don’t think anyone will start looking through the 
archives just because I ask them to.” 

5 » 
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“Call up Smolensk and see that the documents are found,” 
Kleiner said to Zimmer. 

“Yes, Sir,” Zimmer replied, clicking his heels. 

-Soon Martov received the following radiogram from Com¬ 
rade Alexei. 

“Kravtsov requests that his landlady in Smolensk and his 
prison flle be ready.” 

CHAPTER 11 

The bespectacled soldier escorted Rudin across town. 

The temperature had dropped sharply. They crossed a 
boulevard, turned the corner of a large house and found 
themselves in front of a barrier guarded by a sentry in a box. 
Rudin glanced up the street and his heart began to beat 
excitedly. If the description of Saturn’s headquarters received 
from the Underground was correct, the building up ahead 
on the left side of the street was the school in which the 
headquarters was located. Rudin’s goal was now in sight. 
He smiled to himself, recalling something Martov had once 
said to him: “An agent often finds himself in the most 
critical of situations and yet emerges unscathed, nut by a 
stroke of luck, but because he is an agent and his mind is 
constantly alert, working towards a definite goal, and no 
labour is ever wa.sted.” Yes, that was true. And if he had now 
been taken to a different place entirely he would still have 
continued his efforts in order to have finally been brought 
here to the heart of Saturn. 

Rudin listened to what the .soldier and the sentry were say¬ 
ing. They were obviously at odds over something. Finally, 
the sentry demanded that the soldier and his prisoner take 
ten steps back. lie then went into his box and telephoned. 
Ten minutes passed. An officer in a long greatcoat with a 
fur collar came through a gate in the fence behind the sentry 
box. He first .spoke to the sentry and then approached Rudin 
and his guard. 

The soldier reported that he was escorting a man about 
whom there had been an understanding between Lieutenant- 
Colonel Greiss and Major Ohrenklicher. 

The officer glanced quickly at Rudin, turned without a 
word and disappeared through the gate. Ten more minutes 
elapsed. 

Finally, two soldiers carrying submachine-guns and accom¬ 
panied by the same officer came through the gate. The offi- 
pointed towards Rudin and Said: 
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“Take him to Lieutenant-Colonel Greiss, Block Two, 
Room 8.” 

The soldiers stationed themselves on either side of Rudin 
and one motioned with his gun, indicating that they were to 
proceed. 

They led him to a small, two-storied building next to the 
school. One soldier remained outside at the entrance, while 
the other took Rudin in. They were met at the entrance by 
a young man in civilian clothes. He nodded to the soldier, 
who snapped to attention and remained at the door. The 
young man indicated that Rudin was to follow him. They 
climbed the stairs to the second floor, turned right and 
went down the corridor. The man stopped at the second 
door. 

“Enter,” he said, opening the door for Rudin. 

Rudin entered a small office. The officer at the desk was 
speaking irritably into a receiver. When he saw Rudin in the 
doorway he snapped, “I’ll phone you later!” and said calmly 
in Russian: 

“Well, what is it?” 

“I thought... It’s a very long story, Sir..Rudin’s ap¬ 
pearance and voice were one of abject guilt for having in¬ 
terrupted such an important official, a man who obviously 
had more serious matters on his mind. 

“There’s something wrong here: you’re both a partisan and 
a German, and a Soviet German at that? What sort of a 
riddle is this?” 

“I’m a German by nationality, but I grew up in the Soviet 
Union in the German Republic on the Volga. And then I 
was called up for duty with the partisans. But now I’ve sur¬ 
rendered.” 

“So. And what do you want?” 

“I want to collaborate with Germany.” 

Greiss was silent for a moment. Then he leaned over the 
intercom on his desk and said softly: 

“Get me Androsov. Immediately.” 

Rudin’s heart was beating so loud he was afraid someone 
would hear it. 

This then was the decisive moment. His elTorls had not 
been in vain. In a few minutes he would see Androsov, his 
first goal. 

Rudin was still standing in the middle of the room when the 
door, behind him opened and then closed softly. 

“Did you wish to see me, Sir?” a calm and colourless voice 
asked. 
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Androsov passed Rudin towards the colonel’s desk, and 
Rudin only saw his back and broad shoulders. He was wear¬ 
ing the tunic of a German officer but had no shoulder insig¬ 
nia, and his trousers were tucked into a pair of shiny boots. 

'“This man has been sent over from the military comman¬ 
dant’s office by my friend Major Ohrenklicher,” Greiss said 
absently as he continued to leaf through his papers. “I want 
you to have a look at him.” 

“Have you anything to say?” Androsov asked. 

“No. Decide the question yourself and inform me of your 
decision.” 

Androsov turned, glanced at Rudin and said: “Follow me,” 
as he passed him towards the door. 

That first impression of Androsov was very vague. His eyes 
were all that Rudin could remember: they had been keen and 
intense. Despite the fact that it was daylight, the blinds were 
drawn and the lights were on in the large office they entered. 

“Sit down,” Androsov said, indicating a chair which stood 
by his desk. Then, perhaps for a whole minute, he scrutinised 
Rudin, while Rudin returned his gaze, both expectantly and 
submissively. 

Androsov slid a .sheet of paper towards himself and laid a 
pencil on it. 

“How did you get to the military commandant’s office?” 

“1 went there of my own accord.” 

“Arc you a local resident?” 

“No,” Rudin said and smiled. “This will probably be a 
very long story....” 

“Just reply to my questions,” Androsov said dryly. “Your 
name and background?” He picked up his pencil. 

“Mikhail Kramer.” 

“Nationality?” 

“German. Rather, my father’s German. My mother is Rus¬ 
sian. I was born in 1911, in the city of Engels in the former 
German Republic on the Volga. I’m not a Party member. 
I’m an electrical engineer and I worked in Moscow. In July 
of this yeai 1 was sent over as a partisan, because of my 
knowledge of German. Several days ago I surrendered during 
a skirmish near the village of Nikolskoyc.” 

Androsov was silent. Rudin looked at him calmly and ex¬ 
pectantly. Androsov’s eyes revealed neither curiosity, nor 
faith, nor disbelief: they were void of all expression. 

“So I have it that you surrendered and simply walked into 
the military coniniandant's office? Wtmldii’t that seem a bit 
strange?” 
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“If it’s put in that succession, it would,” Rudin agreed. 
“But you don’t know what happened between the time I sur¬ 
rendered and the time I came to the commandant’s office.” 

“I suppose your captors decided not to take you prisoner?” 
Androsov said without a trace of a smile. 

“No, they did take me prisoner. But instead of paying any 
attention to my request that I be permitted to collaborate 
with them, they sent me to a P.O.W. camp. That happened 
the very night the camp was being moved farther behind the 
lines. No one said a word to me, I was simply ordered into 
the troop train, 1 escaped from it by jumping while the train 
was moving. I returned here and went to the commandant’s 
office. I’m sure you can check all this. I was in the last car, 
and the soldier in charge of the car probably still has my 
papers.” 

Androsov waited a while and said sarcastically: 

“And so you jumped out of the train with the solo inten¬ 
tion of olfering us your services, here in this city, and no 
other place?” 

“Yes,” Rudin replied firmly. 

Androsov made a notation on his paper: “Check escape.” 
Then he asked: 

“And didn’t you think that when the train reached its 
destination far behind the lines, in a more orderly atmosphere 
than here, the German command would be able to look into 
the matter more thoroughly?” 

“On the contrary!” Rudin protested heatedly and went on 
to present his case again. 

Rudin saw that Androsov accepted his explanation. There 
was a short pause. Androsov wrote: “Check imprisonment,” 
put down his pencil, leaned his elbows on the desk and looked 
straight at Rudin. 

“What made you surrender?” 

Rudin pulled the dog-eared envelope with his father’s letter 
from the lining of his jacket and handed it to Androsov. 

“This was my first reason.” 

Rudin watched Androsov examine the envelope and letter 
with a profc.ssional eye. 

“There’s nothing of interest on the first page,” Rudin ex¬ 
plained. “Just the usual complaints of an old man. What I’m 
referring to is on the other side.” 

But Androsov read through the entire letter and placed it 
on his desk. He waited for several long moments and then said: 

“And so your native blood awakened and made itself heard 
very loudly, and following this call you set out to accomplish 
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magnificent deeds?” lie smiled ironically. “This doesn’t sound 
very convincing, does it? Why don’t you try telling the truth? 
You’ll be better off in every respect.” 

Rudin shrugged, was silent for a moment, then suddenly 
glanced at Androsov and mumbled: 

“Please forgive me, I didn’t think_” 

Androsov looked at him in surprise. “What of?” 

“That perhaps it’s unpleasant for you to be reminded of 
the voice of one’s native blood. Please forgive me.” 

“Are you crazy? What sort of nonsense is that?” Andro¬ 
sov said, raising his voice. But he had control of himself in 
an instant and continued casually: “And so you insist on 
your version of your screaming blood and can think of no 
other reason for what you have done?” 

“The rest is of a still more subjective nature,” Rudin re¬ 
plied in a crestfallen voice. 

“Well, let’s have it.” 

“I was at odds with my commanding officer.” 

“Try to be more specific. What was the nature of this 
disagreement? Was it of a political or personal nature?” 

Rudin looked at Androsov in surprise. 

“Oh, no! I was only a private, and a jobless interpreter at 
that, since we didn’t take any prisoners. It’s just that nobody 
liked me there. They even nicknamed me Halfkraut. Well, 
they’re nothing but a bunch of filthy [)easants, that’s what 
they are....” 

“What detachment was that? Where is it stationed?” 

“At Ligovinsky Swamp.” 

“Ligovinsky Swamp?” Androsov repeated in surprise. He 
pulled some papers from a drawer in his desk and leafed 
through them. “Are you telling the truth?” 

“Yes, the complete truth. There’s an island in the middle 
of the swamp and you can reach it by several safe paths.” 

Androsov continued to stare at Rudin. 

“How many men are in the detachment?” 

“About two hundred. Most of them are local men, but the 
others have been brought in from Moscow, just as I was.” 

“Is the commanding officer a local man?” 

“Yes.” 

“What’s his name?” 

“1 only know his assumed name—Uncle Nikolai.” 

“What did he do before the war?” 

“I would guess he was a Party functionary. The kind that’s 
positive that every word he utters is God’s truth. His favour¬ 
ite saying is: *The Krauts are sticking their necks into a 
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noose, all we have to do is give them a push.’ He came to 
this great piece of wisdom sitting it out in a safe dug-out in 
the swamp.” 

Androsov shrugged. ‘‘Radio Moscow has been ssiying the 
same thing, using other words.” 

“Oh, no!” Rudin protested. “If you talk of official propa¬ 
ganda, both that put out by Moscow and that put out by 
Berlin have the same shortcomings: they’re a little ahead 
of events and try to present wishful thinking for accomplished 
facts. I went through quite a bit because of that.” 

“What does that have to do with you?” Androsov asked 
absently, obviously thinking of something else. 

“Well, I decided to surrender long ago, but I felt that no 
one would believ'e me if I were to come over at a time when 
the German Army had nothing but rousing successes.” 

“And now you believe that they are no longer rousing? Is 
that what you arc trying to say?” 

Rudin was silent, but the question his eyes asked was 
obviously whether or not he could be frank. 

“Well, now what?” Androsov asked calmly. 

“Now the situation has changed,” Rudin answered softly. 

“That’s interesting. What exactly do you mean?” Though 
his voice was just as lifeless, Rudin could sense the other 
man’s interest, for he certainly wished to know what the 
people on the other side thought of the latest events. 

“I’m speaking of something that’s obvious. The Blitzkrieg 
didn’t turn out as expected. Now the Soviet Army has rallied 
and is putting up greater resistance, while the German troops 
have found themselves with drawn-out communications lines 
that arc constantly being severed by the partisans and are 
unable to back up any large-scale operation.” 

Rudin spoke in an unhurried voice and with great convic¬ 
tion, as if he were thinking aloud. Androsov’s face took on 
a vacant expression, while his gaze became, fixed. It was as 
if he were comparing Rudin’s words with his own thoughts. 

“Winter has not set in yet,” Rudin continued. “The Ger¬ 
man Army is not prepared for it, and this will prove to be 
a tragic mistake. The German equipment bogged down in the 
autumn mud. What will happen to it when it’s covered by 

snow drifts? Anyway, I don’t think I’ll be suspected of sur¬ 
rendering just to get a place at the festive table now. T. here’s 
enough of a difficult struggle ahead for my share, too. Do you 
understand me?” 

“A dilettante’s view of such an event as war is primarily 
subjective. One must be able to see farther than one’s nose.” 
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“Naturally, there are things I don’t know about,” Rudin 
agreed readily, “but if we speak of future events, taking into 
consideration only those facts that are known to everyone, 
you and I cannot expect our wishes to be fulfilled so easily. 
I’m speaking of a simple matter of addition: all of Germany’s 
resources, on the one hand, and all of Russia and her power¬ 
ful allies’ resources, on the other.” 

“Russia’s allies are a bluff,” Androsov interrupted. 

Rudin smiled. “Here’s a typical example of German prop¬ 
aganda presenting the facts as it wishes to see them. Well, 
I believe you should be prepared for a long, drawn-out 
struggle.” 

Androsov was silent, and this was an indication that Rudin 
had taken over the initiative. He could not slacken the attack 
now. He spoke softly and with a note of sympathy in his 
voice: 

“Don’t you ever feel frightened at the thought that you....” 

“You’re forgetting where you arc!” Androsov shouted. 

“I haven’t forgotten for the simple reason that I don’t 
know where I am,” Rudin protested mildly. “I’m simply 
speaking frankly to a fellow-countryman who, on the whole, 
shares my rather uncertain position. Why can’t we talk it 
over and discuss it frankly? Then you can just hand me over 
to the Gestapo. You have nothing to lose. But there’s no use 
shouting. You won’t .scare me, and it will only interfere with 
a conversation that might prove useful to us both.” 

Rudin saw that Androsov was confused. He certainly sensed 
that he was not dealing with the kind of prisoner he had 
become used to. 

Yes, Androsov was confused. But he had never been a 
coward and now he faced this new danger head-on. 

“Why don’t you tell me what you want?” he asked. “I 
think you’re beating about the bush, and my time is limited.” 

“I’d like to go back a bit,” Rudin began. “You were very 
sarcastic when you spoke of the call of my native blood. Well, 
what prompted you to go over to the German side?” 

“Are you cross-examining me?” Androsov asked. 

“On the contrary. It’s you who are doing the questioning. 
I’m simply trying to understand one of the most confused 
events of my own life. And somehow I feel that you, too, 
are not one of those primitive beings who can just slip on 
a new uniform and a new set of convictions and who think 
that as long as their stomachs arc full, they’re in heaven. 
For a moment accept the fact that it was the call of my 
blood that summoned me and tell me what brought you here.” 
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“Everyone has his own reason,” Androsov said quickly. 

“But what was yours? Were you wronged in some way?” 

“What?” Androsov sounded apprehensive. 

“Well, perhaps there was some injustice meted out in haste? 
A person might commit some small error and be treated like, 
a criminal. Or, worse still, he might not have d<jne anything 
wrong at all and still be accusc'd of some crime, when no one 
has even taken the trouble to look into the matter closely. One 
will certainly find it difficult to believe in objectivity after 
that. You can, of course, but it is rather difficult.” 

“But you think that one can?” 

Rudin held his breath. Androsov was heading right into the 
prepared groove. 

“Certainly,” he said with conviction. “The only thing to 
do when an injustice has been committed is to hold to your 
conviction that those who have committed it do not make up 
all of society and, if you arc a Communist, to realise that 
even a general meeting of your Party organisation is not the 
whole Party.” 

Androsov was silent. Ilis shoulders were slack and he did 
not look at Rudin. 

“What if I tell you that Colonel Maslov still believes that 
you were treated unjustly?” Rudin asked and noted that at 
the mention of Maslov’s name Androsov started. Rudin con¬ 
tinued as before: “Moreover, Colonel Maslov was and still 
is convinced that you were the least responsible for the loss 
of the secret document of all those who had access to it. I 
say ‘still is’, but I should mention that Colonel Maslov does 
not know of your present occupation. He knows that you 
were transferred to the Reserve. According to an unconfirmed 
rumour, you then fell ill. He had summoned you for a review 
of your case when he was told that you were ill. And then 
war broke out.” 

“Now I know who you are,” Androsov saidsoftly. 

“Pm glad you do. But I want you to understand something 
else as well. Namely, the importance that has been placed 
on our meeting. My life was put at stake to bring this meet¬ 
ing about. However, I have no intention of misleading you 
from the start. The reason it was arranged was not to save 
a sinner named Androsov, but for a reason of much greater 
importance, as you can well imagine.” 

“I understand everything,” Androsov replied in a lifeless 
voice. 

This sudden vagueness worried Rudin. Androsov was ap¬ 
parently trying to decide what to do. It was just at this 
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moment that the door flew open and a tall colonel entered 
the room. 

“Oh, so you are here, after all?” he said irritably. “Then 
why don’t you answer your phone?” 

Androsov, who had jumped to his feet at his appearance, 
now glanced at the intercom on his desk. 

“I must have leaned against the switch accidentally.” 

Several minutes before Rudin had seen him flip the switch 
intentionally. He had wondered at the time whether Andro¬ 
sov had turned on a tape recorder or was signalling for help. 
What he had actually done was to disconnect his phone so 
that no one would interrupt them. 

“Who’s he?” the officer asked, looking at Rudin. 

“A prisoner sent over by the military commandant’s of¬ 
fice,” Androsov replied casually. 

“When you’re through with him I want to see you.” 

“Yes, Sir.” 

The colonel left. Androsov looked at Rudin and turned 
away. 

“I was afraid that you’d falter and that would have ended 
a very important discussion,” Rvidin said. 

“I can always do that five minutes from now,” Androsov 
muttered. 

“I assume that was Lieutenant-Colonel Muller.” 

“How do you know him?” Androsov asked in surprise. 

“Any person of signifi(;ancc here at Saturn headquarters 
is known to us.” 

Androsov bent low over his desk. 

“I understand you perfectly, Androsov,” Rudin continued. 
“I know that it was no easy decision for you to go over to 
the German side. And it’s not easy to take a new decision 
now. But then you were in the grip of chance circumstances. 
They prodded you on and, objectively speaking, you didn’t 
have much choice in the matter, for very few men in your 
position at the time would have been able to withstand those 
blows. But now the choice is crystal-clear: either you contin¬ 
ue along the same road, knowing full well that what awaits 
you is disaster, or you do everything within your power to 
redeem yourself in the eyes of your country and your people 
and in this way win your right to a future. You have to decide 
now. I’m prepared for anything, but my death won’t save 

you.” 

“What will it amount to, practically speaking? What am 
I. supposed to do?” 

■ “You’re to do everything possible to get me on the staff 
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here. We’ll be working together then for the good of our 
country.” 

Androsov was silent for a very long while. Ilis lowered face 
was as white as chalk. Finally, he sat up, looked at Kudin 
and said in a decisive voice: 

“All right. I’m willing.” 


CHAPTER 12 

In the course of the next four days Kudin was twice called 
in for questioning. Present in the room with Androsov the 
first time was a grey-haired colonel who never said a word, 
but who kept staring at Kudin throughout the interview. 
Androsov reported in his dull voice that he had received con¬ 
firmation of all that Kudin had said. He then asked several 
questions as a matter of formality: the date and place of 
Kudin’s birth, who his mother and father were and where 
they were at present. Kudin realised that he had been sum¬ 
moned for the express purpose of being shown to the silent 
colonel. 

The .second questioning look place on the following 
day, when Kudin was summoned to Androsov’s office. 
There he filled out a written form and signed a pledge “To 
carry out the orders of the German Intelligence Service 
honestly and in good faith”. 

Androsov told Kudin that in the very near future one of 
the top men would have a talk with him. 

“Be very careful. They are not fools here,” he warned. 
“Everything is all right. You made a good impression on 
Sombach. He’s the personal adviser of Saturn’s chief and 
was present here last time.” 

Winter was not to Colonel Sombach’s liking. The day be¬ 
fore he had wanted to go to Orsha to see Field Marshal von 
Kluge, Commander of the 4th Army, of whom everyone was 
saying that “he has the keys to Moscow in his pocket”. The 
field marshal was in the city in connection with a council 
being held by the chief of staff. However, Sombach’s 
driver had told him they would never make it to Orsha in the 
Mercedes Benz, because the roads were covered with snow 
and they needed chains, which had not yct been delivered. 

His chief suggested that he take the cross-country truck, but 
Sombach refused. He felt it was humiliating to go to a con¬ 
ference with Field Marshal von Kluge in such a vehicle. 
Luckily, it turned out that von Kluge himself had arrived in 
the city to check on one of his command posts. Sombach 
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phoned him and requested thirty minutes of his time in order 
to discuss an extremely important matter. The reply was: 

“I’ll be very happy to see you immediately, Colonel.” 

Sombach replaced the receiver and pondered over von 
Kluge’s unusual willingness to see him. He was still 
thinking about it when he drove up to the mansion 
where the field marshal had his quarters, but could find no 
answer. 

There were several automobiles parked outside. High 
ranking officers crowded the vestibule. The Officer of the 
Day took Sombach to von Kluge’s aide. The latter, upon 
learning Sombach’s identity, disappeared behind a massive 
door. He returned a moment later, snapped to attention and 
reported: 

“The commander asked to be excused. He will see you in 
three minutes.” 

Two minutes later several officers left von Kluge’s office. 
As they passed Sombach they looked at him with undisguised 
curiosity, wondering what important personage had made 
the general rush them out so quickly. 

Von Kluge rose and walked towards Sombach with his 
hand outstretched. 

“How do you do, Colonel? I’m glad to see you. Won’t you 
have a chair? Would you like a cigar or a cigarette?” 

“No, thank you,” Sombach replied and forced his stony 
features into the semblance of a smile. “I hope to live a long 
life and don’t smoke.” 

“But I’ve thrown caution to the winds and puff away like 
a smokestack,” von Kluge said and laughed. “One of my colo¬ 
nels suggested a very convenient remedy. He said that if 
you don’t smoke at the front, you have to drink. And I don’t 
drink for the very same reasons you don’t smoke.” Von Kluge 
glanced at his watch. “Well, Colonel, what is it?” 

“There's been a conflict here between our organisation and 
the local SD chiefs,” Sombach began. “They suddenly liqui¬ 
dated the camp that was located five kilometres from here 
without warning us. We used to screen prospective agents 
from the camp.” 

“What do you mean by ‘liquidated’ ?” 

“We'll, they simply herded all the prisoners into a troop 
train and sent them ofl‘ in a westward direction.” 

“What the belli” von* Kluge muttered. “We can’t manage 
to get our wounded out on time....” He snatched at one of 
the receivers on his desk: “Colonel Gaschke? Von Kluge 
speaking. Why has the local P.O.W. camp been liquidated? 
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Yes.... Yes. Was my staff informed of the move? Yes.... 
All right. Thank you.” lie replaced the receiver and turned 
to face Sombach. “The camp has not been liquidated^ after 
all. The prisoners have simply been transferred so that extra 
barracks can be put up. The project will be completed in a 
month and the camp will reach its full capacity again. Does 
that suit you?” 

“But what we need right now is a constant flow of new 
prisoners.” 

“What about the camp near Gomel? You can’t say that’s 
far away.” 

“It’s not ncarb3% either,” Sombach protested. “We will 
have no chance to observe the prisoners we’re interested in 
from day to day, and this is of the utmost value. Our trips 
to Gomel might have to be called off because of the very same 
snowstorms that prevented me from coming to Orsha to sec 
you yesterday.” 

Von Kluge looked at the blizzard raging outside the window 
and sighed. 

“Yes, the Russians can consider the winter to be their 
Second Front.” 

“Has it really complicated matters so?” Sombach asked 
cautiously. 

“Yes,” von Kluge replied frankly, as he would have to an 
old friend. “Both men and equipment arc feeling its impact. 
We’ve had hundreds of cases of frostbite in the past few 
days.” 

“So it’s a fact then?” wSombach said. “And I doubted my 
agent’s report.” 

“There’s no reason to. They should know about this in 
Berlin.” 

“But the General Staff probably does know about it,” 
Sombach protested, for he was beginning to guess why the 
field marshal was being so pleasant. “After all, you’re in 
contact with them every day.” 

“Thai’s true, but we don’t usually report such unpleasant 
events, the more so since they’re not directly responsible for 
military operations.” This was said irritably. Then von Kluge 
added quickly; “But if you, loo, remain silent, though doubt¬ 
ing, it will look like a plot hatched by liars.” 

There was not a shred of doubt left in Sombach’s mind as 
to why von Kluge had been so anxious to see him: he wanted 
to know whether Intelligence had been reporting things he 
himself did not dare report to the Fuhrer. 
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“Wc reported regularly on the difftculties encountered as 
a result of the autumn slush,” Sombach said, having decided 
to calm von Kluge somewhat and offer him a ray of hope. 

“I can only thank you. By the way, is your information 
completely reliable as to the Russians moving up considerable 
numbers of fresh troops?” 

“Yes. It has been checked and re-checked and confirmed 
by several of our agents.” 

“Are you sure that your agents over there won’t miss the 
exact moment the Russians’ readiness for a counter-attack 
becomes a reality?” 

“They shouldn’t. We have over a dozen capable men 
working in the front-line area on the other side.” 

“Sometimes I think about these men of yours. They’re a 
courageous lot. I’ve been told that they’re all Russians. Is 
that true?” 

“Yes, nearly all of them.” 

“They’re certainly a mysterious nation.” 

“Why?” Sombach protested. “There are people in every 
country who have a natural bent and are even in love with 
the dangers of intelligence work. We train them carefully, 
equip them well, and pay those who do good work very highly. 
Do you remember our reports on the Gzhatsk-Vyazma area?” 

“I certainly do!” von Kluge exclaimed. “It was a most 
valuable piece of information, and it gave me a chance to pull 
out three divisions and redisposition them. Then I accom¬ 
plished something with only one division that I had planned 
on using an army for. It was an excellent example of the 
magnificent contact between the Army and its Intelligence 
Service. And I would like to take this opportunity to thank 
you personally for it.” 

“Our men were decorated for the job,” Sombach said. 

“They deserved it, Colonel,” von Kluge said quickly and 
then once again fell silent. 

“The desire for such contact must be constant and mutual,” 
Sombach continued. “It’s quite regrettable when you come 
upon a lack of understanding and respect for our work.” 

“Can I help you in any way?” von Kluge asked, moving a 
large pad closer. 

“Could you sign an order to the effect that we are to 
receive new prisoners directly from the troops while the local 
prison camp is being rebuilt? We’ll screen them and send 
the ones we don’t want to the closest camps.” 

( Von Kluge wrote something on the pad in his large flowing 
hand. 
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“I’ll see to it. You’re right in saying that the Army should 
be of more help to you, but you should help the Army, too.” 

“We’re doing everything within our power,” Sombach 
replied with dignity. “It was no easy job to create an extensive 
network of agents behind the enemy lines in less than six 
months.” 

“The Army will not forget your aid,” von Kluge said, rising. 
“I’ll keep in touch, and do not hesitate to phone me whenever 
necessary. 1 want to establish a good business relationship 
with you. Colonel.” Von Kluge offered Sombach his hand. 
“Good-bye, Colonel. I wish you success.” 

“The wish is mutual.” 

When Sombach returned to Saturn headquarters he 
dropped in to see his assistant, Muller, and told him about his 
talk with von Kluge. 

“When they’re in trouble they suddenly remember about 
Intelligence,” Muller said sarcastically. “1 think it was old 
Nikolai who said that the Army only likes to share its defeats 
with the Intelligence Service.” 

“Exactly,” Sombach chuckled. “What’s new?” 

Muller opened a folder and pulled out two orange slips of 
paper, of the kind used for typing decoded reports from their 
agents. 

“There are two interesting messages,” he said. “Our agent 
Ivan reports that in the last twenty-four hours thirteen troop 
trains have left Siberia, heading for Moscow. That’s two more 
than yesterday and five more than the day before. The second 
is from Oscar. He insists on the veracity of his previous 
report—that there is no threat of hunger in Moscow.” Muller 
replaced the slips and continued, “I think both these dispatches 
should be included in the No. 1 Report.” 

Sombach recalled his conversation with von Kluge and said 
that only the dispatch pertaining to the ^troop trains from 
Siberia was to be included in the main report. There was no 
sense in sticking their necks out. Goebbels and the Volkischer 
Beobachter were running daily features on starving Moscow 
and, when all was said and done, this fact, especially since it 
was a fact after all, was of no significance to the German Army. 

“Anything else?” 

“Androsov reports that he has an unusual and most interest¬ 
ing specimen. He insists that we speak to the man personally.” 

“Where did he find him?” 

“They sent him over from the military commandant’s 
office.” 


6-2157 
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’’Strange that they suddenly remembered us,” Sombach 
said. 

“It was just a coincidence. Our man Greiss knows a major 
at the commandant’s office and that’s how he got this 
present.” 

'“Well, considering our acute lack of prospects, let’s have a 
look at him. Tell them to bring him in to me in about half 
an hour, and you come over, loo.” 

Sombach wrote a personal report to Canaris on his talk 
with von Kluge. As always, he had figured his time to the 
minute. The moment the door dosed behind the cipher clerk 
carrying away his report to Canaris, Androsov appeared on 
the threshold. 

“The man whom Lieutenant-Colonel Muller .spoke to you 
about is here,” he reported. “Shall I bring him in?” 

“He can wait. I'd like to hear your opinion of him first.” 

Just then Muller entered. 

“Is that him silting outside?” he asked Androsov. 

“Yes.” 

“He has a nice-looking mug. He looks like one of our film 
stars. That’s why I keep thinking I’ve seen him .someplace 
before.” 

“You did see him in my office,” Androsov said. “Remember 
the time my phone was disconnected and you came in to ask 
what was wrong? But there’s something else that’s nice about 
him that will be of interest to us,” he concluded with a re¬ 
spectful smile. 

“That’s to be seen,” Sombach muttered. “Tell us about 
him.” 

Androsov related Rudin-Kramer’s version of his life story 
in a few words and added that in checking everything that 
could possibly be checked his story had been borne out. 

“And why not?” Sombach said to Muller. “I, for one, believe 
in the call of German blood. Do you have his father’s letter? 
Let’s see it.” 

Andro.sov look the letter from a folder and handed it to 
Sombach. The latter examined the envelope carefully and 
then began reading the letter. 

“Yes, this was written by a German.” Sombach was silent 
for a moment and then said, speaking to Muller, “Incidentally, 
we haven’t made the best use of this Bolshevik German 
Republic on the Volga as a source of new cadres. Well, let’s 
have your Red German in here.” 

Sombach asked Rudin the first question: 
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“Where and how do you think you can collaborate with 
us?” 

Rudin was silent for a very long time, pretending that he 
was pondering the question deeply. 

“You’ve asked me the hardest question of all,” he mumbled, 
and after a short pause he asked, “May I answer this question 
later? You see, I was prepared for any assignment you might 
have given me, but I never dreamed there would be a choice. 
Now, since you are giving me this chance. I’d like to think it 
over carefully.” 

“What made you change sides?” Sombach continued. 

“There were several reasons,” Rudin replied, speaking 
slowly. “There was my father’s letter, and the filthy attitude 
towards me on the part of my commanding officers in the 
partisan detachment where 1 served, and....” 

“Why didn’t your officers like you?” Muller interrupted. 

“Like or dislike are not really the right words,” Rudin said, 
smiling modestly. “This attitude was determined by the gen¬ 
eral cultural level of my commanding officers.” 

“What do you mean?” Sombach asked. 

“Most average people do not like educated people, because 
they have an obvious advantage t)ver them.” 

“Why not? On the contrary, it’s only natural that they 
should respect such a person,” Sombach protested. 

“That’s perfectly right,” Rudin nodded. “Any place cl.se 
in the world except Russia. Have a look at the tragic fate of 
Russia’s intellectuals throughout its entire history. The ba.sic 
factor in all these tragedies was that the nonentities empow¬ 
ered with authority could never recognise the intelligence and 
talents of these men. Take Pu.shkin, Shevchenko, Lermontov, 
Nekrasov. In Russia, the hatred these average people had for 
men of intellect was a historic development.” Here Rudin 
.smiled. “Naturally, I don’t consider my.self in the .same rank 
as Pushkin, and my tragedy, in comparison* to his tragedy, 
is like a speck of sand, but for each person his own hurt is 
the one that hurts most. The commander of our detachment 
hated everything about me: the fact that I knew (lerman and 
he did not; the fact that I liked to read and he would .spend 
every free moment snoring on his cot; and even the way I 
spoke, without using the filthy language he did. And certainly 
the fact that I was half-German. They called me Half kraut 
and pretended they didn’t know I had another name. But 
most of all, my father’s words kept ringing in my ears, and 
with each passing day 1 felt more and more like an alien in 
the detachment. Finally, I reali.sed I had to get away. I felt 
6 * 
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I’d say something that would cost me my life. And so I sur¬ 
rendered.” 

Rudin sensed that Sombach was listening to him not only 
with interest, but with a certain feeling of sympathy as well, 
but Muller did not take his cold, squinting eyes from him once. 
'However, these were professional intelligence men and it 
was impossible to say what each of them was thinking at the 
moment. 

“Now, may I answer your question?” Rudin asked Sombach. 

The colonel nodded magnanimously. 

“Everything I said now is part of my answer. I’m here 
behind our ... that is, behind your lines,” Rudin said in some 
confusion. “Since the very beginning of the war I’ve followed 
the truly great scope of the German Army’s offensive and its 
occupational forces. On the other hand, I couldn’t help notic¬ 
ing the regrettable mistakes that were being committed from 
a lack of knowledge of the peculiarities of life in Soviet Russia. 
And I do mean Soviet, and not only Russia. Please excuse my 
boldness, but I would venture to say that many German repre¬ 
sentatives here know Russia only from reading Dostoyevsky.” 

Sombach could not help smiling. He recalled that Canaris 
had once said at a meeting that it was beyond him to 
understand the Russian soul, as described by Dostoyevsky. 
Besides, the Bolsheviks had probably turned that soul inside- 
out, and now the Germans would have to deal with God 
knows what. 

“Can you cite at least one example of these observations 
of yours?” Muller said. 

“As many as you want,” Rudin answered readily, turning to 
face Muller. “For instance, the attitude of the occupation 
forces towards the local population. Brutality and hatred 
towards the Communists and their lackeys are a necessity 
dictated by life itself. Germany must destroy everything that 
was the mainstay of the Soviet regime, but this ruthlessness 
should not apply to all the people inhabiting this country. 
When you take the inhabitants of a village as hostages and 
execute them without even knowing their names, we ... that 
is, you, acquire as many enemies in that village as the hostages 
had friends and relatives. The famous servility of the Russian 
muzhik ends when he becomes infuriated. Here’s another 
example, or rather a question: should hostages be shot in front 
of their whole village, or should this be done someplace else, 
leaving the relatives some hope? Once again, the classical 
fortitude of the Russian people should be taken into conside¬ 
ration.” 
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“The Gestapo must carry out the Fiihrer’s order to clean 
up the vast areas of Russia we have occupied,” Muller replied 
in an even voice. 

“I understand that,” Rudin said. “But wouldn’t it be better 
to do this gradually? And in such a way as not to rouse the 
anger of the population and create dangerous enemies behind 
the German lines? Take the commanding officer of our parti¬ 
san detachment, for instance. The moment he’d find out that 
your troops had carried out executions in a village, he’d send 
in his men and they’d come back laden with food and bringing 
new recruits.” Rudin said all this, looking straight into the 
slits of Muller’s eyes. The latter was the first to avert his gaze. 

There could be no objection to what this half-German was 
saying. The question had actually been discussed at a secret 
meeting in Minsk which Muller had attended recently. 

Sombach regarded Rudin with growing interest. The hand¬ 
some youth had a good head on his shoulders. He also liked 
Rudin’s classical German features. Indeed, he did look like 
a film star. Besides, Sombach liked what he was saying. Was 
it not two weeks before, when Canaris had flown to Saturn 
headquarters, that Sombach had told him the Gestapo was in 
too much of a hurry, that it was trying too hard and was thus 
complicating the situation behind the German lines? True, 
Canaris did not pay much attention to this, he had merely 
shrugged and said he was not responsible for what the 
Gestapo was doing, 

“Or take the problem of private enterprise in the occupied 
zone,” Rudin continued. “The Russians are not used to any 
form of private enterprise. You’ve reinstated it, but you 
haven’t thought of a way of limiting the merchants’ greed. 
And what have we now? Times are hard, it’s a problem to buy 
anything at all. The merchants have the goods, but they’re 
skinning the people alive. So the people cursq the merchants, 
and while they’re at it, they curse the ones who have given 
them a free hand. Can’t you rein them in somehow'? This can 
and .should be done.” 

“Well,” Sombach said. “What you’re saying is of interest, 
but it has nothing to do with our type of work. Do you know 
where you are now?” 

“Yes, it’s all been explained.” At this, Rudin looked at 
Androsov. 

“Well, then, how do you propose to collaborate with us?” 

“How do-1 propose?” Rudin repealed in a surprised voice 
and looked at Androsov helplessly. “I’ve already signed a 
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paper pledging to carry out every order of the German 
Intelligence Service faithfully. I’m awaiting my orders and 
will do everything....” 

“We’ll send you into a partisan detachment as our agent. 
Do you agree to that?’’ Muller asked, looking straight at 
Rudin. 

> 

“Yes, on the whole,” Rudin answered after a pause and 
then added, “There was a story going around our detachment 
that you returned a partisan to a group that was stationed in 
Zadvinsky Forest. They questioned him, and he broke down 
and told them everything. 'I’hen they hung him on a tree by 
the highw^ay and stuck a sign on his back that said: ‘A trait¬ 
or’s fate.’ I’m not too anxious to follow in his footsteps. If 
that’s the way it has to be, could you send me to some partisan 
group that’s far aw^ay from my former detachment? I’m sure 
I’ll find you .some good agents there.” 

“We’ll have to think about that,” Sombach said. “That’ll be 
all for now. Wait outside in the reception room. You stay here, 
Andro.sov.” 

Androsov emerged from Sombae.h’s -office half an hour 
later. As he passed Rudin he said dryly, “Follow me.” 

Once they were back in his office, Androsov sank into his 
chair, sapped of all his strength. 

“Well, of all things....” he whispered. 

“Why, what’s wrong? Everything seems to be going along 
fine. Or am I mistaken?” 

“It’s more than fine. Sombach wants you to start in here 
immediately, but Muller insisted that you start your service 
in a partisan detachment.” 

“Thai’s not bad. I can see that Muller’s very cautious and 
no fool. This should give them a chance to check on me. Yes, 
everything is going along just fine. Thank you. What will my 
position here be, meanwhile?” 

“I’ve been told to take you to our school dormitory, it’s in 
the compound.” 

“Will I be able to go into town?” 

“Yes, like any other cadet, on Sundays only, from 12 to 
3 p.m.” 

“It’s nothing to shout about, but I think I’ll manage. 
Was there any mention of the detachment I’ll be sent to?” 

“Muller suggested the one stationed in Zadvinsk}^ Forest 
which you mentioned.” 

“Fine! What’s today?” 

“Thursday.” 
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“I hope I’ll be able to draw out my preparations long enough 
to give me at least one Sunday’s leave.” 

“Certainly.” 

“Then I couldn’t wish for anything better.” 


Following are five radiograms: 

From Bahakin to Martov: 

“Business is lively. Have not contacted Kravtsov yet. I saw 
Rudin today. Following is the text he asked me to send you: 
‘Everything is fine. Androsov is willing and has already done 
a lot for me. I’m leaving his written pledge with Babakin. In 
the very near future I’ll be sent to the partisan detachment 
stationed in Zadvinsky Forest, where a traitor was hung this 
past summer. My assignment is to recruit an agent there. This 
assignment is a test, and if 1 pass it I will, according to all 
indications, be put on the slalf. Please provide everything 
necessary for the operation.’ Regards, Babakin.” 

From Martov to Moscow: 

“Have received the first radiogram from Rudin through 
Babakin. He reports all is well. Androsov is willing and is 
already working. They arc sending Rudin on an assignment 
to the partisans to check on him. I will provide for the safety 
of this operation. Am assigning Dobrynin to it, as he has not 
been doing anything recently. Kravtsov is still moving ahead 
slowly. Although there is still no definite information on any 
extensive enemy radio-monitoring network, I shall cut down 
our broadcasts to the absolute minimum and will broadcast 
from various spots. Will use messengers and the mails instead. 
Regards, Martov.” 

From Martov to Comrade Alexei: 

“In the very near future enemy Intelligence will have one 
of its agents infiltrate the partisan detachment operating in 
Zadvinsky Forest. He is one of our men. .The commanding 
officers of the detachment, and they alone, must be informed 
of this immediately. The ‘agent’ himself will fill them in on 
all details. This assignment is of the greatest importance. 
To guarantee its success I am transferring one of my men, 
now stationed in Stogovo Village, to the Zadvinsky detach¬ 
ment. How soon can you contact the detachment? On the 
twentieth of this month we are switching over to the pre¬ 
arranged communications channels. Radio contact is permis¬ 
sible only in emergencies, but we will keep listening in foV 
each other, as before, every four pre-arranged hours. Regards, 
Martov.” 
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From Comrade Alexei to Martov: 

“Poleshchuk, the commander of the detachment, has re¬ 
ceived his orders and will be personally responsible for the 
success of the operation. His man will be waiting for your 
agent tomorrow from nineteen hours to twenty hours near 
the ruins of a church located approximately five kilometres 
to the west of Stogovo. The password is: ‘Greetings to the 
pious.’ The reply will be: ‘One who fears God does not sin.’ 
Confirm your man’s departure tomorrow. Best wishes, Alexei.” 

From Moscow to Martov: 

“At the very first opportunity convey my best wishes and 
hope for success to Rudin. Keep me posted on every detail 
concerning his progress. Savushkin’s find may prove of value 
in the future. Develop and encourage his contact with Hor- 
mann. What news have you of Kravtsov? The landlady and 
the prison file in Smolensk have been ready for some time, 
but no one has yet inquired after them. Your decision on 
radio contact is correct, but we will be listening in for your 
messages round-the-clock nevertheless. In view of the extreme 
importance of Babakin’s set-up and the extensive enemy 
radio network in the city he should use his transmitter in 
cases of special emergency only. Regards, Slarkov.” 

CHAPTER 13 

At 9 a.m. sharp, as ordered, Kravtsov appeared at the 
Gestapo. He knocked the snow from his boots and approached 
the sentry. 

“I’ve been ordered by Obersturmbannfiihrer Kleiner to re¬ 
port here at 9 a.m.” 

Kleiner’s name had the desired effect, though the sentry 
obviously had not understood a word of what Kravtsov had 
said. 

“Ein moment,” he mumbled and summoned the interpreter 
by phone. 

An elderly, sleepy-looking man appeared. 

“Find out what he wants,” the sentry asked. 

Kravtsov repeated what he had said. The man translated 
his words. 

“Ein moment,” the sentry said again and smiled at Krav¬ 
tsov. He then phoned Kleiner’s aide and informed him of the 
visitor. He nodded towards the interpreter and said: 

“Tell him to wait over there.” 

Kravtsov sat down on a high-^backed battered wooden 
bench. The vestibule was coming to life as the staff arrived. 



Many were dressed in civilian clothes, and one could only 
guess their rank by the degree of boredom with which they 
saluted the sentry and the way in which kc returned their 
salute. 

Kravtsov watched the going-on and tried to understand 
why he had been treated so offhandedly. 

Suddenly, the sentry sprang to attention. His eyes were 
riveted on the tall man in a long leather coat and snow-dusted 
collar who had just entered. It was Kleiner. 

Kravtsov, too, jumped to his feet with as much noise and 
clumsiness as possible. Kleiner was brushing the snow from 
his collar as he approached. He glanced blankly at Kravtsov 
in passing, climbed the stairs heavily and disappeared at the 
turn on the landing. The .sentry was watching Kravt.sov, who 
was also standing at attention, with mild amusement. 

“So that’s what it is,” Kravtsov thought with a sigh of re¬ 
lief as he sank down on the bench again. “I barged in before 
Kleiner and no one knew what to do without him here to 
tell them.” 

Ten minutes later, Zimmer appeared. He beckoned to Krav¬ 
tsov and told the sentry he had come to see him. 

“Now what shall I do with you, Konoplyov?” he muttered. 

Kravtsov realised that Zimmer was at a loss and decided 
to help him out. 

“Won’t you give me some kind of work to do? Just any 
kind of clerical job, so’s I won’t be hanging around with 
nothing to do,” Kravtsov said respectfully. 

Zimmer pulled out the only drawer in his table and picked 
up a sheet of paper. 

“We received this a couple of days ago. There’s no signa¬ 
ture on it, and Kleiner suggested that I look into the matter. 
However, it doesn’t make much .sense. Here, have a look at 
it.” 

Kravtsov read the paper, remarkable for its venom. 

A STATEMENT 

To: The German Municipal Police Force, the Gestapo. 

From: An unreconciled enemy of communism and one of 
its victims, in the past a faithful servant of the Monarchy. 

Desiring most faithfully to co-operate in the ruthless de¬ 
struction not only of the communist tyrants, but of all their 
lackeys as well, I hereby most humbly report the following: 

1. Direct your attention to and imprison Maria Ganushkina 
of No. 6, Uspensky Street. Being a woman advanced in age 
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and sustained by a Bolshevik pension, the party in question 
spent her days and nights in communal action in the kinder¬ 
garten on Proletarsky Street and thereby collaborated with 
Communists in separating children from their parents 
and the Church. In addition, she taught them sinful 
songs. 

2. Pavel Semcnikhin of No. 24, 3rd Pervomaisky Street. 
This lout spent his days knocking on doors and stuffing his 
communist slogans down people’s throats, demanding money 
for the Communists in case of their death... 

Kravtsov smiled inwardly. Yes, the Germans w’ould have 
a hard time making head or tail out of this. 

“Can you make anything of it?” Zimmer asked. 

“It sounds like he’s touched in the head,” Kravtsov .said. 
“An old woman on a pension who was once a kindergarten 
teacher, an insignificant insurance agent—are they a threat 
to the great German nation and its Army?! Let’s see what 
else there is.” 

3. Yegor Starodubtsev of No. 17, Kirpichny Street. In 
carrying out a communist assignment he went against nature, 
mixing apple trees with pear trees, cherry trees with rowen 
trees, etc. This sinful activity on his part made the Commu¬ 
nists award him the title of Honoured Horticulturist. They 
exempted him from paying taxes inasmuch as he possessed 
a large orchard....” 

“What do you know!” Kravtsov said and laughed. “What 
a small world! He’s writing about the man who rented me 
my room. That’s a joke. My landlord’s batty, but this crazy 
idiot says he’s a communist flunkey. Well, well!” Kravtsov 
dropped the sheet of paper on the table. 

“I thought there was something stupid about the whole 
thing,” Zimmer said pompously, picking it up again. “But 
what am I to do? This has passed through the Registrar’s 
Office, and I must present an official reply on the action 
taken.” 

“You know what? Let me go and check on the people at 
these addresses and then you’ll be able to report in detail. 
I’ll report back by evening.” 

Zimmer hesitated. “How will you be able to explain your 
appearance and the reason for conducting an investigation?” 

“If I run into any difficulties, I’ll refer them to you. Then 
they can check and see that I’m on an assignment. You can 
arrange it all with Kleiner.” 

Zimmer left. He returned in a few minutes. 
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*‘The chief is busy, but his aide said it was all right to go 
ahead. You’ll have to copy out the addresses, though, because 
I have to keep this paper.” 

As Kravtsov was writing out the addresses he suddenly 
came upon a slip made by the anonymous writer. It was some¬ 
thing that might help him discover the person’s identity. The 
sentence in question read: “From my window I can see the 
cathedral and its Holy portals, and my thoughts soar up 
prayerfully to God, besieging Him to aid you in punishing 
the Communists who have doomed Russia.” Kravtsov’s mind 
was made up. 

He came to the small square in front of the church, stopped 
by the gate and looked around, trying to locate the window 
through which the informer had gazed upon the church and 
its portals. Directly across the square was an old, squat stone 
house with tiny windows. “One of those windows belongs to 
him,” Kravtsov decided and turned towards the house. 

Entering through a porch at the side he found himself 
in a dark, foul-smelling hall. When his eyes had become ac¬ 
customed to the gloom, he saw a door and knocked loudly. 
No one answered. Kravtsov pushed the door open and entered. 
Two women w^ere sitting at a table. They looked at him in 
terror. 

“Why didn’t you open the door?” Kravtsov asked roughly. 
“I’m from the Gestapo. Who lives here?” 

“We do,” one of the women replied. 

Kravtsov looked about the cluttered room. 

“Well, I don’t think we can move anyone in here. Does 
anyone in this house have any spare rooms?” 

“Not much chance of finding one now,” the woman replied 
a little more boldly. “We’ve been crowded in here ourselves, 
just like flood victims.” 

“There’s this man, though,” she suddenly said brightly. “He 
has the largest room, it’s at least five timps as big as this 
one.” 

“Who is he?” 

“He’s the former church warden, Mikhailovsky. Everyone 
says he robbed the church icons of gold and precious stones 
and that he’s been exchanging them for food.” 

“Which is his room?” Kravtsov asked sternly. 

“It’s the second door on the left.” 

Kravtsov entered Mikhailovsky’s room without bothering 
to knock. Its two windows were covered over with rags. In 
a far corner the bright flickering flajne of an icon lamp illu¬ 
minated the large eyes of a saint. 
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Kravtsov walked over to the windows and pulled down the 
rags. An old man with a neat white beard was lying in an 
old mahogany bed. He was watching Kravtsov fearfully. 

“What... What do you want?’’ he croaked. 

“Are you Mikhailovsky?” 

. “Yes.” 

“Get up! I’m from the Gestapo.” 

Mikhailovsky jumped out of bed and started pulling on 
his trousers in haste. 

“One minute ... in a minute,” he mumbled. 

“Sit down here. Now, then,” Kravtsov took out the piece 
of paper with the addresses he had copied down and before 
the old man had a chance to come to his senses he demanded: 
“Did you send us a statement? Why didn’t you sign it?” 

“Well, you see ... I thought ... What if....” Mikhailovsky 
stuttered. 

“I hope you realise now that no one can hide from us?” 

“Why certainly, most certainly! I w'orship your might.” 

“So you say you worship us? You worship us on the one 
hand, and put sticks in our wheels on the other,” Kravtsov 
said, raising his voice. 

“God forbid! I’d never dream of doing such a thing!” 

“Well, that’s just what you did. We spend our days and 
nights pursuing real and dangerous enemies, but you’re trying 
to divert our attention by writing about an old bag from a 
kindergarten and a crazy gardener, and other such muck. 
Don’t you think we know why you did it?” 

Mikhailovsky’s pale eyes were filled with terror. 

“That’s not what I intended. God’s my witness, that’s not 
what I intended,” he mumbled. 

“Whether you intended it or not, that’ll remain on your 
own back conscience, but the fact is that you’ve tried to 
interfere in the work of the Gestapo. You’ll be held respon¬ 
sible for this. We don’t like to fool around.” 

Mikhailovsky began to hiccough. 

“Excuse me.... Please excuse me_It’s my nerves,” the 

old man whispered, as he grasped the edge of the table. 

“Here’s a pen and paper,” Kravtsov said. “Write what I 
tell you to.” 

“My God! My God!” Mikhailovsky babbled, trying to steady 
the pen in his trembling hand. “Yes, Sir!” 

“Now, start writing! T, Mikhailovsky, hereby confess that 
I sent in an unsigned statement to the Gestapo, desiring to 
interfere with the work of the German administration....” 

Mikhailovsky dropped from the chair to his knees. 




“1 swear by all that is holy! I never inlended to! Have 
pity on an old man! God has deprived me of my brains! Have 
mercy!” he gasped. 

Kravtsov waited a while and then said: 

“All right, that’s enough.” He waited till the old man was 
seated at the table again and said: 

“Well then, ‘I hereby confess,’ and then write ‘I sent 
you a statement without bothering to think that 1 was writ¬ 
ing about insignificant people who present no threat to the 
New Order. Neither did I realise that I might head the Ges¬ 
tapo off on a false track and divert its attention from Ger¬ 
many’s true enemies. I offer my sincere and heartfelt apolo¬ 
gies and beg you not to arrest me, taking into consideration 
my advanced age.’ Now sign it. And make it legible.” 

Mikhailovsky signed his name. Kravtsov picked up the 
paper, folded it carefully and put it into his pocket. 

Mikhailovsky was sighing nervously and crossing himself 
over and over again as he looked in the direction of the icon. 

“Wait a while, it’s too soon to thank God yet. Where are 
the valuables you stole from the church?” 

The old man’s eyes were ready to pop out of his head. 

“I didn’t take anything.... Upon my sacred word, I didn’t. 
I swear to God, right here in front of Saint Nicholas, I swear 
I didn’t.” 

“Well, well,” Kravtsov smiled, “the saint might believe 
such a liar and thief as you, but the Gestapo won’t!” He banged 
his fist on the table. “You rat! At a time when all honest 
men are giving their life’s blood to help Germany in its holy 
war against the Bolsheviks, you steal gold to stuff yourself 
with butter and write treacherous reports! Get your things 
on! We’ll show you what the Gestapo is and how it can make 
a man talk. Come on. Right now!” 

Mikhailovsky rose, swayed and let up a howl. 

“Shut up!” Kravtsov shouted. , 

The old man fell silent. 

“If you value your life, you filthy rat, I want to see those 
valuables on this table. Well?” 

Mikhailovsky took several steps and collapsed onto his bed. 

“They’re here,” he mumbled, pointing to the mattress. 

“Get them out and put them on the table. And be quick 
about it!” 

The old man slipped off the bed and pulled the mattress 
onto the floor with shaking hands. On the boards below were 
several gold icon frames, a large gold cross and chain and a 
bundle wrapped in a white cloth. 
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“Put everything on the table, you lousy thief.” 

The old man did as he was told. 

“That’s not all there is,” Kravtsov said brusquely. “I see 
you’re tired of living. Put on your coat!” 

The old man tottered towards a large samovar in a far 
corner, took off the lid and pulled out a gold chain, a large 
gold cross, censer and cups. 

“This is all I have,” he said with a sigh. “You can shoot me 
if you want to, but there isn’t any more.” 

“Sit down and start writing! The only thing that can save 
you now is a complete confession. Why, you church rat, you 
robbed God!” 

“It’s the devil’s work.... It’s the devil that got me mixed 
up and made me sin,” the old man babbled. 

“Now write this: T, Mikhailovsky, have robbed the church 
of its treasures.’ Have you got that? Now go on: T confess 
to this crime and herc% wish to hand over the treasures I 
have stolen to the Gestapo to further the might of Germany. 
Long Live Adolf Hitler!’ Do you have it all down? Now sign 
your name clearly. And give me the paper.” 

After the second sheet was in his pocket Kravtsov counted 
over the various objects and wrote a receipt for them: “On 
behalf of the Gestapo I, Konoplyov, received from one Mi¬ 
khailovsky treasures he has stolen from the church totalling 
32 items in all.” 

“Here’s your receipt, you rat! We’re not thieves like you. 
Tomorrow morning you’re to come to the Gestapo and have 
this paper officially stamped. You’ll ask for Herr Zimmer. 
Repeat it.” 

“Herr Zimmer,” Mikhailovsky whispered. 

“That’s right. And don’t try anything funny. We’ll dig you 
up from under the ground, if necessary.” 

Kravtsov wrapped everything in a tablecloth and left. 

When he untied his bundle in Zimmer’s office and dumped 
its contents on the table, the Untersturmfflhrer turned pale. 
After hearing Kravtsov’s story he immediately phoned Kleiner. 

“Excuse me, Herr Oberst, but could you please come down 
to my office? It’s a most unusual and important matter.” 

A few minutes later Kleiner entered. He listened to Krav¬ 
tsov’s story and though his eyes never left the sparkling ob¬ 
jects on the table, he pretended not to be surprised at all. 

“I thank you, Konoplyov, for a most useful job you have 
done for Germany,” he said and, turning to Zimmer, added: 
“Bring all this to my office. Good-bye.” He nodded to Krav¬ 
tsov and left. 
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Savushkin was keeping in touch with Hormann, for Mos¬ 
cow had ordered him to continue his commercial association 
with the German engineer. These commercial ties were be¬ 
coming stronger. It had not been difficult to edge the convict 
Anatoli out of the picture. Savushkin was supplying him with 
tobacco, which he promptly resold at a profit, and so he 
took no further interest in how things between Savushkin 
and Hormann were developing. 

And yet, it was no easy matter for Savushkin to put over 
a deal with Hormann. The engineer did not consider any¬ 
thing except dollars as m.oney. He explained his simple theory 
of value and his views on his future in his limited Russian. 

“France ist kaputt. Understand? In France I drink cognac. 
Ho, ho! Very good cognac, imd Damen, aber MMchen. Ho, 
ho! Very good! Aber I was fool, gross fool. Mine colleagues 
drink cognac auch, aber also look for gold, dollars, diamonds. 
Understand? I not. Gross fool. Now no. I no fool. You say 
ruble. What ist ruble? Russia kaputt und ruble ist zero. Und 
Mark, occupation Mark ist Papier fur Toilette. Understand? 
Und Reichsmark?” Here he looked at Savushkin intently, then 
winked, held his fingers to his lips— Shhl —and continued in 
a whisper: “Reichsmark auch kaputt. Maybe. Understand? 
Ivan beat Fritz and good-bye! Reichsmark auch zero. But 
dollar—gross currency. Very good.” He sighed. “Russia no 
dollars. Woldemar, give me gold, silver, platinum, good stones, 
gold ring, bracelet und so weiter. Today war ist, tomorrow 
ist nicht. For Germany good, for Germany bad. For me al¬ 
ways good. I have big family, very big....” He was about 
to count them all on his fingers, but changed his mind and 
laughed. “Twelve. Three sons, und four daughters, und so 
weiter. I need much gold. Very much. Understand, Wolde¬ 
mar?” • 

“Sure I do,” Savushkin said sadly and sighed with sym¬ 
pathy. “But where can you find so much gold here?” 

“You looking,” Hormann said enthusiastically. 

“I’ll be looking, Herr Hormann. Here, I’ve brought you 
something.” 

Savushkin dug into his secret pocket and pulled out a small 
bundle wrapped in cloth. In a flash Hormann had on his 
glasses. His eyes became cold and sober. 

The little bundle contained four pre-revolutionary gold 
ten-ruble coins, a bracelet with tiny rubies and a broken 
catch, a gold watch case from an old-fashioned pocket watch. 
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a gold chain and cross and a brooch made of some unknown 
metal with two sparkling blue stones. This was all that Ba- 
bakin, having made use of all his connections, had been able 
to get for Savushkin. 

Hormann picked each object up in turn, held it close to 
his eyes, weighed it in his palm and then bit it. When he saw 
the ten-ruble coins he said: “Very good. Das ist ein good 
firm.” He was more cautious about the other objects, but 
Savushkin could see that this was just what he wanted, and 
he was determined not to undersell his wares. 

The bargaining went on for over an hour. Several times 
Hormann shouted: 

“Not another kopek!” 

“That’s too cheap!” Savushkin would say, and would begin 
wrapping up the lot. 

Then the bargaining would be resumed. Hormann would 
go off into an adjoining room and return with another tin of 
food or another bar of chocolate to add to the pile that was 
already taking up more than half of the couch and shout: 

“No more!” 

“That’s not enough!” 

Finally, they came to terms. Hormann gathered up the 
valuables and helped Savushkin pack away the food into a 
sack, sighing and grumbling all the while. He looked at Sa¬ 
vushkin accusingly. 

“Woldemar, you a gangster, a gross gangster.” 

“Business is business,” Savushkin replied, laughing. “If you 
don’t want to, you don’t have to, and I won’t come back 
again.” 

“Nicht, nicht, Woldemar! You get me auch gold! Auch!” 
And joyous sparks danced in Hermann’s dull eyes. 

When twilight had descended, Hormann drove Savushkin 
to a spot on the highway where a barely visible track in the 
snow led off towards the forest. Here they parted. Hermann 
helped Savushkin shoulder the heavy bag, turned around and 
headed back, while Savushkin started off into the forest. 
Soon he was met by three of Budnitsky’s men. They were 
waiting for him with a horse and sleigh. 

Towards dawn Savushkin reached his group’s winter quar¬ 
ters. 

Martov listened to his account of the bargaining attentively. 

“Things seem to be coming along fine.” 

Just then Galya called out from behind her curtain: 

“Rudin’s returned to Saturn from the detachment. I’ll have 
it all in a minute.” 



‘‘Everyone’s doing his bit,” Savushkin said gruffly. 

‘‘Enough of that!” Martov flared up suddenly. ‘‘Find Bud¬ 
nitsky and register all the food you’ve brought. Do you have 
an inventory of the valuables?” 

‘‘I have a list of the items.” 

‘‘What about their weight? And the approximate price' of 
each?” 

‘‘No.” 

‘‘I’ll let you off the first time, but in the future I expect 
you to have a detailed inventory. These valuables belong 
neither to you nor to me.” 

‘‘In the sense that they’re nobody’s,” Savushkin chuckled, 
but one look at Martov made him snap to attention and say: 
“Very good!” 

Budnitsky’s dug-out was crowded. 

‘‘Come and sit down, we’ll register your junk,” Budnitsky 
said, shoving a crate towards Savushkin. He dismissed his 
men and when they had all left turned towards Savushkin 
and said, ‘‘Did you get it in the neck from Martov?” 

‘‘A bit,” Savushkin replied reluctantly. 

“Well, he put me through a wringer,” Budnitsky conflded. 
“How w'ere we supposed to know that every scrap of junk 
had to be weighed and registered!” 

They drew up a list of the valuables from memory and 
then each in turn signed his name to it. 

“Well, that takes care of that,” Budnitsky said. “By 
the way, all that stuff must be of some use, don’t you 
think?” 

“Yes, I guess so,” Savushkin replied evasively and hurried 
out. As he was leaving, Martov’s aide stopped him. 

“The chief wants to see you, Lieutenant!” 

When he entered, Martov handed him a sheet of paper 
with the deciphered message that had just been received 
from Moscow: 

“I want to stress again the importance * of strengthening 
your commercial ties with Hermann. Can you find out where 
he will be stationed when the airfield is completed? Savush¬ 
kin must accompany him at all costs. Keep me posted on all 
developments. If you have difficulty in obtaining goods, con¬ 
tact me. We will send you whatever is necessary. Regards, 
Starkov.” 

One could not say that Savushkin was overjoyed at the 
news. 

“So that’s how it is. Lieutenant,” Martov said with a 
smile.” Profiteering is no easy job.” 



CHAPTER 15 


The sun beat against the frozen windowpane, turning the 
thicker layers of ice on the glass a pale blue and the thinner 
layers golden. Rudin had been awake for some time, but was 
in no hurry to leave his warm bed. The pot-bellied stove, so 
hot last night, was now cold, and it was cold in the room. 
Sombach had told him to have a good night’s sleep yester¬ 
day. It was pleasant to look at the frozen pane from his warm 
bed. 

Rudin’s trip to the partisan camp in Zadvinsky Forest had 
been successful. None of the rank-and-file had ever guessed 
that he was there on a special mission. They knew only that 
someone from the Underground had come, stayed ten days, 
and left. Another man had stayed on as a contact. Dobrynin 
remained with the detachment after Rudin left, lie w^as to 
live in an old woman’s house in the village of Konishehevo, 
which would be a secret meeting place for the partisans. He 
was also the new Saturn agent Rudin had recruited. 

Once back at Saturn headquarters, Rudin sent in a detailed 
report on the Zadvin.sky partisan detachment. It was a truth¬ 
ful report, but it revealed nothing of conse<xuence. The .small 
detachment was to cease operating as a group in the spring 
and become part of another detachment, hicatcd seventy kilo¬ 
metres to the cast. But now, during the winter, Saturn was 
given accurate information about the detachment. However, 
in the event that the Germans decided to bt)mb the base, Rudin 
had given a wrong location in his report. With the coming 
of spring Dobrynin would begin sending in reports of increas 
ing discord in the detachment. As a result, it would allegedly 
disintegrate. 

Rudin reported in person to Sombach and Muller on his 
stay in the partisan camp. Never before had they received 
such all-inclusive and accurate information on the partisans. 
They were told of the difficulties of living in the forest in 
winter and of the mysterious forest soldiers themselves. Ru¬ 
din delivered this report in German, which fact made the 
Saturn chiefs trust everything he was saying. Indeed, Rudin 
was actually telling the truth. Yes, living in the forest in 
winter was no pleasure. There was not enough food, and it 
was dangerous for the partisans to venture into the villages 
for new supplies. As far as the personnel was concerned, the 
detachment consisted of a school teacher, a veterinary, a 
i^x^-year-old peasant, the former manager of a pharmacy, 
^jSoviet officer who had lost an arm in the beginning of the 
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war, two schoolboys and several others. According to Rudin’s 
report, there was nothing to worry about. After all, he was 
not obliged to provide a military and political analysis of the 
group. But it was here that the mystery lay, one the invaders 
would never solve. The manager of the pharmacy had already 
blown up two railway bridges and had nineteen dead nazis 
to his credit. Why should Sombach and Muller be told such 
“details”? 

Towards the end of the day Sombach again summoned Ru- 
din to his office and told him he would be put on the Saturn 
staff. 

“You’ll be an instructor in our training school for agents, 
but your work will include much more than that.” Som¬ 
bach watched for the reaction, but Rudin’s face expressed 
nothing, save fatigue. “However,” he continued, “you’ll also 
have to take part in the work of the school. For inslanc.c. I’d 
like to have your opinion on our curriculum and training 
methods and on the abilities of our teachers. You will also 
work on the stall here, where your knowledge of present-day 
Russia will be of value. Most of the Russians w'orking here 
don’t know a damn thing about Russia. I w’^ant you to work 
in close association with Andro.sov, checking on the people 
we’re screening. I’m convinced that this can only be done 
by someone \yho knows Russia today. And, last but not least, 
I have faith in you. Not only because the same blood flows 
in our veins. I’m rarely mistaken in my judgement of peojile, 
and I wouldn’t like to be mistaken about you.” 

“I’ll try to justify your faith,” Rudin replied with all due 
modesty. 

“You’ll live in the teachers’ quarters. Androsov will show 
you your room,” Sombach rose. “That’s all for now. Go and 
have a good night’s sleep.” 

During the whole of this conversation Muller had been 
sitting in a corner of the room, leaffng through some papers 
in a large folder. To all appearances he was busy with his 
own affairs. However, as Rudin left Sombaeh’s office, he 
once again had a feeling that Muller presented the greater 
danger. He was obviously more cunning and more cautious 
than Sombach. 

Now, as Rudin lay in bed, his thoughts returned to the 
same subject. Muller, unlike Sombach, did not seem to trust 
him as yet, and this was something he would constantly have 
to bear in mind. 

A cautious tap on the door interrupted his thoughts. 


7 * 
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It was Androsov. He pulled a chair up close to Rudin’s bed 
and said softly: 

“After you left last night Muller was up till midnight ana¬ 
lysing your report. Is everything in order?” 

“Don’t worry, it’s the pure, honest truth,” Rudin replied. 

“Muller told the radio section to give him a list of all the 
wavelengths the partisans use.” 

“Well, he’ll be disappointed. The one I quoted used to 
belong to one of the detachments.” 

“He’s going to summon the man you left behind as an 
agent in Konishchevo. Is he reliable? You can’t fool around 
with Muller, you know.” 

“Don’t worry, Androsov. What’s new?” 

“The school’s latest group of agents graduates today. There 
are seventeen of them. Sombach sent me over, because he 
wants you to be present at the interview, to get into the 
swing of things.” 

“Will Muller be there?” 

“Certainly. He usually flunks every other man.” 

“That’s fine. I’ll give him a hand.” 

“Please be careful,” Androsov said. He sighed and added. 
“There’ll be another man at the interview today. His name is 
Yakov Shchukin, and he’s in charge of all Russian documen¬ 
tation here. I don’t know much about him, all we do is say 
hello when we meet. But as far as I can see, he’s come over 
to the Germans because of his convictions.” 

“Where’s he from?” 

“I think he was an Army man, too. He’s a hard worker, 
and the papers he forges are perfect. He’s a gloomy and 
vicious man, and even Muller respects him.” 

“Do you think he’s using his real name?” 

“I can’t be certain, but I think he is.” Androsov looked 
at his watch. “It’s time to get up. The interview begins in an 
hour, and you still have to have your breakfast.” 

The interview was held in a large room. Seated at the table 
were Muller, Sombach, Androsov and a German officer whom 
Rudin had never seen before. Seated along the opposite wall 
were several men who were apparently the teaching staff. 
Shchukin sat at a separate little table piled high with folders. 
Rudin guessed who he was and looked at him with interest. 
He had a sharp, bony face and a dour look. His eyes were 
all but hidden under a heavy, protruding brow. His large 
hands moved calmly, his bearing was confident. 

Shchukin would call out a name and a cadet would enter. 
The examination was held through an interpreter. The ques- 
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tions asked pertained to geography, history and military de¬ 
tails. Muller and the unknown officer, who was Senior Lieu¬ 
tenant Vogel, head of the training school and in charge of 
contact with agents in the field, asked most of the questions. 
The ones Vogel asked were not too difficult and apparently 
followed the lectures closely. After all, as head of the school 
he wanted his students to appear well-prepared. But the ques¬ 
tions Muller asked were much more difficult. Obviously Mul¬ 
ler knew every aspect of intelligence work and its specifica¬ 
tions in Russia. At the very beginning of the interview he 
disqualified three ^ cadets and gave them each an additional 
term of study. 

“Cadet Zilov,” Shchukin announced. 

A well-built youth sauntered in. There was a faint smirk 
on his handsome face. He stopped in front of the table, his 
eyes roving over the wall above the officers’ heads. 

Senior Lieutenant Vogel began the interview. Zilov’s re¬ 
plies were brief, but clear and to the point. Then Sombach 
asked him a question. Zilov replied with the same confidence, 
though he looked at the colonel with respect as he spoke. 
Then it was Muller’s turn. He named several Soviet leaders 
and asked Zilov what post each held. This presented no prob¬ 
lem to the young man. Muller thanked him and said that was 
all. Just as Vogel was signalling to him to resume his seat, 
Rudin raised his hand. 

“May I ask the cadet a question?” 

“Yes, please do,” Muller said with interest. 

“Cadet Zilov, could you please tell me how much a ticket on 
the Moscow Metro costs? And on the tram? Does the price 
of the ticket depend on the distance of travel?” 

Zilov turned to face Rudin. His blue eyes were transformed 
into mean slits. He was silent. He could not answer Rudin’s 
question. 

“I’ll find that out when I get there,” he said finally. 

“Perhaps I’m mistaken, but I think you ’should know such 
things as well as you know your own name.” 

Sombach began to speak, but Muller interrupted him: 

“Kramer is absolutely right.” 

“But these details were not included in our lectures,” Vogel 
said, trying to save the situation. 

“It should have been,” Muller said. 

Zilov was given another month’s study and it was suggested 
that the lecturer on local situations consult with Rudin. After 
the interviews were over Rudin and Androsov walked down 
the simny, snow-covered street towards headquarters. 
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“Do any unauthorised people live in this block?” Rudin 
asked. 

“No. No one but the Saturn staff, the commandant’s com¬ 
pany and the cadets.” 

“Does the staff have passes to enter and leave?” 

“No, each evening we arc given the new password for the 
next twenty-four hours.” 

“Will I know it?” 

“Probably. At any rate, I’m always informed of it.” 

They continued on in silence for a while. Then Rudin said: 
“Our main task is to discover and inform Moscow of the loca¬ 
tion of the various agents behind the Soviet lines.” 

“I’ve been thinking about that,” Androsov said with a sigh. 
“It won’t be easy. I certainly don’t know of the locations. There 
arc only two copies of the map on which each spot is marked. 
Sombach has one, and Miiller has the other. Besides, there’s 
a book in which every report from an agent is registered. 
There’s only one copy and Sombach has it. I think that Vogel, 
as head of communications, knows the addresses of the vari¬ 
ous agents.” 

“What’s he like?” 

“He’s a confirmed nazi and a careerist. Perhaps his only 
good point is that he’s not too intelligent.” 

“Have you ever seen the maps?” 

“In all the time I’ve been here I’ve only seen one at a dis¬ 
tance once in Sombach’s office.” 

“Do you ever know when and where agents cross the front 
lines, or where they are sent down behind the lines?” 

“No. As far as I know, even the pilots receive their instruc¬ 
tions at take-off time. When they return the maps are taken 
away by a Saturn representative.” 

“Where are they kept after that?” 

“Perhaps in each agent’s personal file. I don’t know for 
sure.” 

“Does Shchukin know anything about it?” 

“I doubt it. His business is to forge documents. In general, 
everything that concerns the inner sanctum is kept under lock 
and key.” 

During the next three days Rudin was attached to Gureyev, 
the local situations lecturer. This was a rather precarious busi¬ 
ness, since Gureyev was bitter at Rudin’s interference during 
the interview and even more so by the fact that now he him- 
.self was seemingly being put to the test. As he listened to Ru¬ 
din’s suggestions he tried desperately to find something wrong 
with them. Gureyev was thin, with a sallow complexion and 
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bags under his eyes. His hands were constantly moving, and 
the general impression one received was that he was seriously 
ill. But he had a springy step and was truly indefatigable, 
spending from fourteen to sixteen hours a day at the school. 
He was always clean-shaven and neatly dressed. Rudin did 
viot know what he had done before the war. He told Riidin 
he had been w'orking for the Abwehr for several years. Gure- 
yev was a sworn enemy of everything Soviet. He could not 
pronounce the word “Communists” calmly and preferred to use 
“those Bolsheviks”. He was observant and had an excellent 
memory. It would have been difficult to find a more compe¬ 
tent lecturer on local situations than he, a fact which only 
made Rudin’s task the more difficult. He had intended at first 
to provide one false detail for every two or three correct ones, 
but after he had spoken to Gureyev for just a few minutes 
he realised this would be impossible. Gureyev knew Russian 
life too well and would easily spot any false information. Their 
sessions were a battle of wits in which each tried to catch the 
other at being ignorant of some aspect of Soviet life. The only 
advantage Rudin had in these sessions was the fact that he 
knew Moscow well, while Gureyev had apparently last been 
there in 1917. He decided he would report to Muller the very 
next day and say that Gureyev knew his subject. What differ¬ 
ence did it make if a given agent knew a local situation a bit 
better or a bit worse? The main thing was to find out the 
agents’ addresses. If they were known, Gureyev’s efforts would 
be nullified. 

But days and weeks passed and the end goal still remained 
as distant and unattainable as ever. Rudin experienced no 
satisfaction when he was now told the password in the 
evenings, in case he wished to leave the compound. There 
was no reason to leave, for he had nothing to report to 
Babakin. 


CHAPTER 16 

The system of secrecy within Saturn headquarters had been 
planned very carefully and was maintained with true German 
efficiency. Vogel was in charge of keeping in touch with the 
various agents by radio. The radiograms they received were 
invariably signed “Doctor,” and they all knew that “Doctor” 
was Vogel. While in training school, they addressed 
him only as “Herr Doctor”. Messages received from the agents 
were taken down in one copy and deciphered in one copy. If 
they contained nothing of importance Vogel would verify 
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receipt of the message by radio and would inform the given 
agent of w'hatever instructions there were for him. If an 
agent’s report demanded immediate attention Vogel would 
take it straight to Sombach or Muller. However, Vogel had no 
right to keep note of the various addresses and if he did know 
several of them it was only because the very texts of the 
radiograms contained some details of an agent’s whereabouts. 

When Sombach or Muller were given the radiogram, they 
would make the only other copy in their own hand. The 
original would be filed in the agent’s personal blue folder, 
while the copy went into a green folder. Thus, only Sombach 
and Muller had ready access to all the reports from their 
agents in the field. Each of them had several safes in which 
they kept the folders. There was only one copy of the master 
list of all agents. 

And yet, there were several, though very few, staff members 
who had occasion to see the radiograms. This happened when¬ 
ever Sombach or Muller had to consult with one or another 
of the specialists on railways, aviation, electronics or chemistry. 
If information was needed on purely Russian affairs, either 
Androsov or Gureyev was summoned for consultation, and 
only then did Androsov have the opportunity to read an 
occasional report. 

In the course of the previous month Rudin had once been 
summoned to Muller’s office for consultation. The agent in 
question, who was obviously in Moscow, reported that there 
was an opportunity to buy a Moscow passport and have it 
forged in his own name. He was asking for permission to 
do so. 

“What do you think? Should we let him go ahead with it?” 
Muller asked. 

“It’s this way,” Rudin said after some thought. “Is the agent 
qualified enough to judge how reliable the forged passport 
will be? There’s a very cunning system of indices on passports 
in the Soviet Union. The militia can determine precisely where 
a passport has been issued, and if the index does not corre¬ 
spond to the agent’s biography-” 

“But he said it was a Moscow passport,” Muller interrupted. 

“He can only mean that it’s registered in Moscow,” Rudin 
continued calmly. “But the passport might carry any index. 
Who knows where the original owner came from? If it’s 
a Moscow index it will only make matters worse. In wartime 
the militia is particularly on the alert. It can get information 
any Moscow passport and its owner in a matter of 
inmutes” 
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Muller stared at Rudin in silence. Finally, he said: 

“No, I don’t believe he should go through with it. ThsLhk 
you. That is all.” 

Rudin left without even having seen the report in question. 
Besides, he was not at all convinced that Muller did not know 
about the system of indices already. It was quite possible that 
the summons had simply been another means of checking on 
him. 

Vogel was the only one who knew, better than anyone else, 
what sort of a person each agent was, since all of them had 
been through his training school. That is why, whenever his 
superiors wished to know about the character, abilities or 
shortcomings of a given agent they summoned Vogel. There 
was good reason why he was both head of the school and 
chief of the radio section. It had all been carefully planned. 
Vogel’s knowledge of the purely human side of each agent 
was of great importance in their various future assignments. 

That is why Rudin set himself the task of getting to know 
Vogel belter in the very near future. 

Towards the end of November Rudin decided to go to town. 
It was a gloomy, frosty day. A sharp wind was blowing clouds 
of biting snow along the street. Rudin’s mood matched the 
weather. lie had been on the staff for nearly two months, yet 
he had accomplished nothing of real value. 

Since Rudin wished to leave during office hours, he had 
to receive Miiller’s special permission. 

“Why do you have to go at this time?” Muller asked. 

Rudin said that his feet were constantly cold and he wanted 
to buy a pair of heavy, hand-knitted woollen socks at the 
market. He had chosen this specific item with care, for he 
knew that even the well-stocked Saturn headquarters could 
not boast of warm clothing. 

“You can do that in the evening,” Muller muttered. 

“The market is only open in the mornings. Sir,” Rudin 
explained patiently. * 

“I don’t know when your feet have a chance to freeze,” 
Muller continued. “It doesn’s take more than five minutes to 
get here from your room, and you don’t go anyplace else.” 

“That’s precisely why I don’t,” Rudin said with a smile, 
making a mental note that Muller had apparently been check¬ 
ing to see if he had been to town. 

“Have you completed your report on the partisans* winter 
operations?” 

“Yes. I’ve given it to the typist. It should be ready by the 
time 1 get back.” 
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“All right, you can go.” 

The persistent feeling that Muller did not trust him could 
not be shaken off. Rudin had been carrying out all his assign¬ 
ments to the best of his abilities. No one could have accused 
him of showing poor effort. Sombach had already expressed 
his gratitude twice. And yet, it was as if Muller sensed there 
was something wrong. 

Rudin had prepared a' detailed report on the situation at 
headquarters which Babakin transmitted to Martov. The only 
information of true value were the names and positions held 
by the various members of the staff and a description of how 
complete secrecy was maintained. This would explain why 
there had been no more to report so far. Rudin admitted that 
the easiest part of the assignment had been getting on the 
staff. 

That day you could have counted everyone in the market 
on your fingers. The most dangerous part of the venture was 
the fact that all of these people had something to exchange or 
sell, while Rudin was the only buyer. They crowded round 
him, each one offering his wares. 

“I’m looking for a pair of woollen socks,” Rudin said to an 
old woman who was breathing down his neck and holding up 
something made of yellowed lace. In reply, the old woman 
only bobbed her head and shook the lace more vigorously. 

A huge man with a blue jowl and wearing a lorn jacket was 
shouldering him from the other side: 

“I’ve got powdered aspirin and liver pills.” 

“I don’t need them.” Rudin turned his head away, for the 
man recked of raw liquor. “I’m looking for a pair of woollen 
socks.” 

While Rudin was talking to a young boy selling wicks for 
oil lamps, he exchanged glances with Babakin who had 
immediately spotted his comrade from his vantage point 
behind the counter of his booth. 

“If you want some socks, the only place to get them is at 
that louse’s booth,” the boy said. 

Rudin walked over to the booth. Everyone was watching 
him enviously. 

“Hello, Sanya,” he said softly. He was overjoyed at being 
able to call a friend by his true name and to look into his 
eyes with unconcealed joy. 

“Hello, Petrol” Babakin replied just as softly, and in his 
eyes Rudin could see a reflection of his own excitement. 

‘T need some hand-knitted,, heavy woollen socks, and two 
pairs would be better than one.” 
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“Do you really need them?” 

“Yes, Sanya, but not today. In about three days from now. 
When I get back I’ll say that I was promised some.” 

“Right. You’ll have them the day after tomorrow. The 
company won’t let you down,” Babakin said and smiled. 

“Show me something, just for the record.” 

Babakin spread a heavy old winter coat on the counter. 
Rudin looked it over and as he fingered it he placed a tiny 
bit of folded paper on the counter. 

“Is it urgent?” Babakin asked, picking it up. 

“Not very,” Rudin replied with a sigh. 

“Then I won’t send it by radio. This is for you from Martov,” 
whereupon he placed a piece of paper rolled as thin as a 
match-stick on the counter. “How are things?” 

“Not so good. Well, so long.” 

“Take care of yourself.” 

They glanced at each other, nodded imperceptibly and 
Rudin walked off. 

“Hey, you!” Babakin shouted after him, shaking the old 
coat. “You’d better take it! You’ll be sorry! Somebody else’ll 
buy it!” But Rudin kept on walking without turning back. 

lie entered the public toilet on the square, unrolled the 
paper quickly and read the message: 

“For Rudin. Convinced that everything is well. Congratula¬ 
tions on the completion of the first stage. The main thing now 
is to dig in and win their confidence. Get to know the people 
around you. Don’t hurry. I repeat: don’t hurry. The blow they 
will soon receive will make them jump to action; they will 
be in a hurry. This will make your task eajsier. Tell Androsov 
that we trust in his sincerity and have confidence in him. His 
future is in his own hands. Once again: don’t hurry. We are 
waiting patiently and fully understand the difficulties that 
face you. Very best wishes, Martov.” 

Rudin read the message through several times and then 
destroyed it. * 

Upon returning to headquarters he immediately reported 
to Muller. 

“I was gone forty-five minutes.” 

“And where arc the socks?” Muller asked sarcastically. 

“I’ll have them the day after tomorrow,” Rudin said and 
smiled. “All they had today was aspirin, liver pills and old 
lace. By the way, I ordered two pairs: one for you, Sir. After 
we get them you’ll change your mind about the Russian winter 
and will understand why I’ve been so anxious about a pair of 
socks.” 
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For the first time Muller looked at Rudin with frank curiosity 
and said I 

“All right. Thank you. We’ll see.” 

CHAPTER 17 

The Soviet counter-offensive on the Central Front began. It 
was the blow Martov had been speaking of. For several days 
all propaganda coming from Berlin desperately avoided the 
words “offensive” and “retreat”, trying to present the matter 
as though what had happened near Moscow was merely a 
local set-back, one of many to be found in any war. Finally, 
there was an admission of “an orderly drawing back” of the 
troops of the Central Front to more favourable positions in 
order to launch a new and powerful offensive against Moscow. 
This was what Goebbels said in his regular broadcasts. What 
followed, however, was an avalanche of wounded and frost¬ 
bitten soldiers returning to Germany, men who had “seen 
Moscow”. Thousands of German families received death not¬ 
ices, and those who were still capable of a degree of independ¬ 
ent thought could guess that something cataclysmal had hap¬ 
pened near Moscow. 

To everyone’s surprise, no heads rolled after the Moscow 
defeat. Hitler simply retired three field marshals and about 
forty generals and assumed command of all land forces him¬ 
self. That ended the storm. Canaris was credited with the 
witticism intended to save the retired generals’ pride: “Retire 
early, rather than die early.” 

The German General Staff was feverishly preparing for 
the spring and summer campaign of 1942. Hitler’s favourite 
word at the time was “total”. He demanded that everything 
be total; the offensive and the bombing, diplomacy and re¬ 
pressions. Canaris borrowed the word for his own use. “Re¬ 
connaissance must also be of a total nature,” he said. Hitler 
was pleased by the plan he drew up. 

“Yes, Canaris, that’s how it should be done!” Hitler said, 
becoming more and more excited. “The enemy must not be 
given a monient’s respite! All hell should break loose behind 
them! And I want to see the backs of their heads and know 
everything about them! If the Kremlin is getting ready to take 
a new step, I want to kpow all about it before they even know 
their own intentions! Then the total blow inflicted by my 
.armies will blend with the total destruction of the commu- 
nlst home front and its nerve centres!” 
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When Canaris returned to his office after reporting to Hit¬ 
ler, he recalled with pleasure that the Fiihrcr had been very 
friendly towards him, that he had spoken to him in confl- 
dence and had twice used the familiar form of address. He 
began leafing through the plan that Hitler had just signed 
to establish a total intelligence network in Russia. The plan, 
a very good one indeed, had appealed to Hitler. The whole 
question hung on whether or not it could be realised. Time 
and again Canaris was being confronted with this accursed 
Russia, so unlike any other country in the world. Such a 
plan would have wrecked havoc in any other country. All 
that would have been needed was to throw in reliable men, 
men who had been checked and re-checked. But the difficul¬ 
ties in Russia began right at the doorstep with that accursed 
language! The most experienced agent could fail after his very 
first talk with the very first Russian he met. When agents of 
Russian nationality were sent in they did not produce the 
desired results, because they were both unreliable and inex¬ 
perienced, no matter how thoroughly they had been trained. 
Even the best of those now working inside Russia sent in 
reports that were exasperatingly amateurish; they simply did 
not know how to find or sift out what was necessary. That 
was why Canaris himself usually drew up a general report 
that was based on the various individual reports. Each time 
he was hard pressed to camouflage the lack of concrete facts 
by fancy phraseology. The main stress was apparently to be 
placed on the Abwehr’s Second Department, in charge of sa¬ 
botage and terror. This did not call for either special brains 
or experience on the part of the agents. As concerned the First 
Department, the only hope there was that when agents were 
eventually sent over en masse, there would be more chance 
of success in obtaining vital information. 

The direct telephone line from Berlin to Prague rang, in¬ 
terrupting Canaris’s train of thought. It was Reinhard Heyd- 
rich, the new Protector of Bohemia and* Moravia. At the 
sound of the familiar voice Canaris winced as if he had a 
toothache, but he spoke in a friendly, pleasant tone. It was 
an old game: though they hated each other, they were as yet 
powerless to do anything about it and were thus forced to 
keep up appearances, even going so far as to pretend they 
were on friendly terms. 

At first they spoke about the weather, the health of their 
respective wives and other trivialities. Canaris was wait¬ 
ing. Heydrich finally broached the subject he had phoned 
about. Despite the fact that this was a direct wire and that 



there was no possibility of it being tapped, Heydrich spoke 
in riddles. 

“I’m slill liquidating the Baron’s liberal heritage.* But 
here, as in France, I’m up against the same old difficulties. 
Why do we have to follow each other in circles!** After all, 
we do have an agreement, don’t we? I’ve begun a tremendous 
swamp-clearing project and I need every sergeant I have. 
In the meantime, your men are busy doodling and solving 
riddles as to how to find the defunct Intelligence of the 
Western Powers. Isn’t it time to put an end to that, my 
good man?” 

“Why do you ask?” Canaris interrupted. “We agreed to 
everything in principle at the conference. I’ve drawn up a 
draft resolution, but in order that the draft become a reso¬ 
lution it must be approved by Keitel. Order must be pre- 
serv’^cd, you know.” 

“What sort of order is that!” Heydrich fumed. “Huppen- 
kotten phoned me from Berlin. He said the only thing left 
in your draft about our agreement are the commas.” 

“I don’t think Huppenkotten’s opinion is worth much,” 
Canaris said sarcastically. 

“But his eyes arc young and he can slill tell black from 
while,” came the response from Prague. 

“I prefer to deal with people who have normal eyesight 
and can see every colour.” 

Heydrich was silent. If it had got to this stage of the game, 
he knew he was no match for Canaris. 

“My friend,” he said, and though the words were concilia¬ 
tory, his voice all but shrilled from rage, “let’s get back to 
business. I don’t think we are conquering vast lands for the 
sake of waging an endless battle against the Reds and the 
Jewish plutocracy there. Don’t you agree?” 

“Certainly. And we are both doing our best to settle the 
new lands.” 

“I’m afraid your opinion does not coincide with one higher 
up. If this inconsistency is not to become too apparent 
and take an unpleasant form, I would strongly advise you to 
review your draft immediately. Think it over once again, 
taking into account everything that depends on the draft, 
including both our fates, and make the draft correspond to 
our agreement at the conference. Can you do that?” 

• He was speaking of the liberal policy pursued in Czechoslovakia 
by his predecessor, Baron von Neurath. 

•* In the occupied countries the Abwehr and the Gestapo acted indepen¬ 
dently of each other and in many instances duplicated each ollier’s work. 
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“Keitel already has the draft,” Canaris replied calmly. 

“Not exactly,” Heydrich objected. “His assistant has it.” 

“All right, I’ll do what 1 can. However, I sincerely believe 
the draft contains everything we agreed upon at the confer¬ 
ence.” 

“See why one should never conduct negotiations without a 
stenographic report?” Heydrich exclaimed in a voice that 
sounded quite cheerful. “But I’ll help you, my friend. IIup- 
penkotten has the notes of our meeting, he can bring them 
over to you today.” 

“There’s no use putting him to so much trouble. He can 
send them over.” 

“Vou are consistent both in love and in hatred,” Heydrich 
said and laughed. “Good-bye, my frifend.” 

Canaris replaced the receiver without replying. So Huppen- 
kotten had the notes of the conference. He had probably got 
them signed by all the participants or, rather, by all those 
who in one way or another represented the Gestapo. Canaris 
crashed his fist on the arm of his chair. How he hated that 
upstart Huppenkotten whose star was rising so swiftly. He 
had mcl him three or four times at various conferences, 
where the latter had always been in the background. There 
had been no direct clash, nor could there have been, so in¬ 
significant was this young Adonis. But Canaris hated him 
and feared him no less than he did Beinhard Heydrich. It 
was like a dark feeling of foreboding.* 

Canaris summoned his aide. Colonel Encke, and (iolonel von 
Bentevinje and ordered them to draw up their own notes 
on the conference, telling them exactly how he wanted it 
done. Canaris had decided to have his own version of the 
notes, a document equal in value to that put together by 
Huppenkotten. 

Then, calling for all the latest news dispatches from Czech¬ 
oslovakia, France, England and America, he told his secre¬ 
tary to say he was out. . 

England. An experienced and trustworthy agent reported 
that the Allies were beginning to muster their troops and 
especially their planes in the British Isles. Three months be¬ 
fore, the same agent had reported that the arrival of an 
American military mission in England was merely a front 
that the British themselves were referring to as a red herring 
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intended for the benefit of the German Intelligence Service. 
Now the agent was reporting something quite different. Three 
months ago there had been every indication that the preva¬ 
lent feeling among the English was panic, a fear of invasion 
and bombings. Now the report spoke of the growing militancy 
of the British people, of a nationwide network of civil defen¬ 
ce groups which even women were joining, of the activity 
of the British Intelligence which was beginning to make use 
of the French Resistance. 

France. Reports from his agents in France confirmed the 
information received from his agent in England: British 
Intelligence had begun working in France and was trying to 
take over the Resistance. From the sheaf of reports Canaris 
picked one that was sighed “Colonel Henri”. This was the 
signature of one of his favourites, Hugo Bleicher. Canaris had 
spoken of him several times at various conferences, citing 
him as an example to corroborate the thesis that an agent’s 
talent blossoms just as a poet’s does. Indeed, here was a man 
who had been a minor employee in a Hamburg firm. He was 
called up and in time became one of the best agents in France. 
As usual, Blcicher’s report was detailed, perhaps a bit too 
lengthy, but extremely interesting, as always. He, too, re¬ 
ported that the British were worming their way into the Re¬ 
sistance, dropping the Underground weapons and short-wave 
transmitters by plane and sending over their emissaries. Blei¬ 
cher further reported that according to his information 
Randolph Churchill was one of these emissaries. 

Canaris started. Could this be true? Bleicher sometimes let 
his imagination run away with him. However, it was doubt¬ 
ful that this was now the case. Canaris set aside the reports 
in order to dispatch an order to the head of the Abwehr in 
France: if Churchill’s son was proved to be in France, all 
measures were to be taken to prevent him from falling into 
the hands of the Gestapo, where he might be shot, since they 
might not realise how important it was to keep him alive. 
Canaris sent another message to Bleicher, telling him to con¬ 
centrate on Churchill and keep him posted daily on all devel¬ 
opments. 

Having done with this, Canaris returned to the files. In¬ 
deed, British Intelligence was insolently worming its way into 
France, but his agents were too worried about it. This was 
very crude work on the part of the British, yet some counter- 
iheasures were called for. Considering the traditional British 
dislike of losses, the best move would be a massive blow 
aimed at their agents in France, to catch them like so many 
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rats and execute a dozen or so. It was in malters like these 
lliat he could afford to give in to the SD. The Abwehr agents 
would first track down the British agents; then, as a joint 
action, something Heydrich was so anxious to inaugurate, 
the data would be handed over to the Gestapo. This decision 
returned Canaris’s good mood, which had been spoiled by his 
conversation with Heydrich. He decided he might actually 
change a thing or two in his draft. From now on the Abwehr 
would hand over everything it did not find of interest to the 
Gestapo, and this would include Russian data as well. 

What was the news from America? This was a country that 
had always aroused Canaris’s curiosity. Once, at a conference 
in Hitler’s office, he had said: “You can buy everything in 
America, even field marshals,” and his witticism had then 
made the rounds. But that was actually true: the Americans 
themselves said that money was everything. On the other 
hand, this businesslike, practical vein was a terrible, mysteri¬ 
ous force. For if America’s financiers decided that at present 
war was the most profitable form of business, they would 
buy back the once-sold field marshal at a price unheard of 
in Germany. 

Canaris went on to read a dispatch received that morning 
from an agent close to American financial circles. The agent 
reported that America’s military aid to Russia was likely to 
be increased. In general, Roosevelt’s position was steadily 
gaining support among the people, a fact which even his 
greatest foes could not but reckon with. The agent cited nu¬ 
merous instances that pointed to the increasing possibility of 
America’s entering the war in deed and not in words. 

Though this worried Canaris, he eventually returned to his 
thoughts about Russia. No matter what you said, it was there 
that everything would be decided. If the Soviets could be 
forced to their knees in the near future, American capital 
would never extend a helping hand. History itself was against 
this, as was the very essence of America’s foreign policy. As 
soon as Hitler destroyed the Russians, he would come to 
terms with America and England, and the war might end for 
a while, the world having been divided, on the whole. 

And so, once again, everything centred on Russia. 

CHAPTER 18 

February was unpredictable that year. It spread rays of 
warm sunshine over Poland and low-lying ragged clouds over 
Minsk. The plane was flying just below a cloud bank and it 
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was dark an<l cold inside. Closer to Smolensk it flew in heavy 
snowfall; not only llic earth below, bul even the wings disap¬ 
peared in the dense white void. A dim light went on in the 
cabin. 

A man with a large grey head was asleep in the front seat, 
wrapped in a warm plaid. The second passenger, seated direct¬ 
ly behind him, had lowered his cap over his face so that it 
nearly touched his nose, and his hands were tucked into his 
sleeves for warmth. The passengers flying to Smolensk were 
Wilhelm Canaris and his aide. Colonel Encke. 

Though Canaris was over fifty, he was a strong, well built, 
prematurely grey man. For the past ten years he had been 
head of nazi Germany’s Intelligence Service. Possessed of an 
unusually cunning mind, he felt quite independent among 
the heads of the nazi State. Until now the Intelligence had 
served Hitler well. Every one of his ventures had begun with 
the Abwehr going into action. Canaris's agents, working in 
all parts of the world, would embark on secret missions that 
paved the way for Hiller’s grim campaigns. No matter whether 
Hitler was preparing to take over Czechoslovakia or Norway, 
he would not give the final order to his troops until he heard 
Canaris say: “Everything is ready.” 

When the swastika was raised over ancient Prague there 
was a gala banquet at Hitler’s country estate for the nazi 
leaders. Goering made a speech about the Fiihrer’s great 
genius. Hitler was in excellent spirits, he kept joking and in¬ 
terrupting the speakers with long asides. When Goering said, 
speaking of Czechoslovakia: “We have stuck it in our pockets 
like a crumpled handkerchief,” Hitler, pointing to Canaris, 
shouted: “And it was he who crumpled the handkerchief!” 

After Ihe fall of Norway, Hitler promoted Vice-Admiral 
Canaris lo the rank of full Admiral, though many others who 
had taken part in the Norwegian campaign were not accord¬ 
ed the same honour. 

Much has been written about Canaris, who ended his life 
in a noose in April 1945, and truth and fiction have been 
liberally intertwined. As a result, his personality emerges 
shrouded in mystery. Some writers tried to make Canaris 
appear as a noble knight of intellect and honour, practically 
the only opponent of Hitler and his supporters. This is ridic¬ 
ulous. Canaris always acted hand in hand with Hitler in all 
his murderous adventures, including the war against the So¬ 
viet Union. Canaris was intelligent, and perhaps that is why 
he realised sooner than the rest that Hitler had broken his 
teeth on Russia. Then, using his authority and influence, he 
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began a cunning game with the Western Powers, trying to 
sell them on the idea that the war in Central Europe could 
be victoriously and jointly ended in the East. 

Canaris was flying to Smolensk to instruct his stall, and 
especially the Saturn executives, who had been summoned 
there expressly for the purpose. He also intended to have 
confidential talks with several generals who were his friends 
in order to gain a better understanding of the situation at 
the front. 

Canaris ran down the steps lightly. Once on the ground, he 
appeared to be of very small stature, which fact was em¬ 
phasised by his long greatcoat and his unusually high fur 
hat. The only one to approach him was General Lachausen, 
one of his assistants who had already arrived. A group of 
men stood at a respectful distance. 

“I’m glad you arrived safely,” Lachausen said as he shook 
the admiral's hand. 

“What’s the reception committee for?” Canaris inquired, 
nodding towards the men in the distance. “You know I hate 
such things! Where’s my car?” 

They climbed into a long touring car. 

“Tell the others to follow in about fifteen minutes. What 
a stupid habit to stage these cavalcades! Is everything ready 
for the conference?” 

“Yes, everyone is here. Sombach’s report is the main topic 
on the agenda.” 

“It won’t be a report, it’ll be an accounting,” Canaris said 
in his usual slow manner. “I’m tired of all the.se plans and 
projects. I want him to state clearly and precisely exactly 
what has been done and what remains to be done.” 

“That’s approximately what I told him,” Lachausen said 
doubtfully. “But you know Sombach, he’ll have a pile of ob¬ 
jective reasons and a pile of demands besides everything else.” 

“Well, reasons are something to begin with. Each rea.son 
must be looked into.” ' 

The conference was held in a cozy house on a snow-bound, 
quiet street. The furnishings were those of the former inhab¬ 
itant. A huge sideboard that resembled an organ took up half 
of one of the walls in the dining room. Antique bent-wood 
chairs with worn seats surrounded the oval table. Canaris 
took a chair at the. liead of the table and motioned the others 
to sit down. 

“We’ll begin by hearing what Colonel Sombach has to say,” 
Canaris said softly in an unofficial way, as if it were a family 
gathering. 

8 * 
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Colonel Sombach rose slowly, unbuckled his briefcase, re¬ 
moved a thick folder, opened it, put on a square-cut pince- 
nez and immediately assumed a scholarly appearance. 

“What’s the time limit?” he asked in a deep voice. 

“One minute for various projects,” Canaris said and laughed, 
“and as much time as you want for a clear analysis of the si¬ 
tuation and concrete suggestions.” 

The officers at the table understood the admiral’s jest only 
too well. The rumour that Canaris was dissatisfied by Saturn’s 
slow progress was apparently true, and that meant that each 
one of them had to be on his toes. Not all of the Abwchr men 
present at the conference worked at Saturn. 

Meanwhile, Sombach was calmly speaking of the work 
being done at Saturn headquarters. It was apparent lhat he 
(lid not intend to present it in rosy hues, as he dealt very 
briefly with their successes and went right on to say that 
the most disturbing factor in their work were the many agents 
who had been sent behind the lines and had never been 
heard from again. 

“Have you tried analysing the operations that have gone 
up in smoke?” Canaris asked softly. 

“Much of the data necessary for a true analysis is missing. 
As an example, 1 can cite an operation that was planned by 
the Second Department and scheduled for last autumn, wlien 
we sent a group of well-trained men to Moscow Region.” 
Sombach had intentionally chosen an operation that had been 
planned by Muller. “The pilot reported that the group had 
parachuted safely on target. And yet, to this very day, we 
have not heard from a single one of them. It’s useless to ana¬ 
lyse the possible angles. Their transmitter might have been 
smashed during the fall or the Russians might have arrested 
the entire group, though they never mentioned a word of it 
in their broadcasts. However, they have broadcast details of 
a less important group being captured and of two other agents 
they caught separately.” 

“Have you re-checked this through other channels?” Cana¬ 
ris asked. 

“No.” 

“Aha!” Here Canaris raised his finger solemnly. “Accord¬ 
ing to my experience, this is a necessity when dealing with 
Russia. We should make note of it and discuss the various 
ways and means of organising our own system of counter¬ 
checks. Please continue.” 

Sombach went on to speak of the data received concerning 
tlie enemy forces. In his opinion, this aspect of their work 
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was progressing satisfactorily and the Army need not feel 
dissatisfied. However, he believed that more .should be done 
to verify each message received from their agents in the 
field. 

“What do you consider to be the unjustified demands of 
the Army?” Canaris asked and signalled to his aide, Colonel 
Encke. The latter placed a folder in front of him, Sombach 
knew exactly what he meant and was in no hurry to reply. 
“For instance,” Canaris continued, removing a sheet of paper 
from the folder, “wc sent the High Command information on 
the number of enemy tanks in the Kalinin area. Actually, 
there were twice as many as we said there were. What sort 
of a claim would you consider that to be, Colonel?” 

“It’s difficult to answer your question without mentioning 
the in.siiirerable slowne.ss of Army IIQ. They spent days .snif¬ 
fing at our information while the more versatile Russian tanks 
were being drawn up into the area. Besides, the Abwehr chiels 
are duly-bound to overcome the distrust the front line staffs 
have for us,” Sombach concluded irritably. 

All eyes were on Canaris: how would he take this bitter 
pill? 

“I’ll report to the Fiihrer personally on this,” the admiral 
said casually, while rummaging in his folder. 

“And what about this, Colonel?” Canaris waved another 
sheet of paper in the air. “We .supplied the Air Force with 
data on the location of a huge Rus.sian petroleum depot. 
If I’m not mistaken, it was in the vicinity of Melikhovo.” 
The admiral consulted his paper. “Yes, it was Melikhovo. 
(loering sent sixty bombers to bomb it. And what was the 
result? Eleven planes were downed before reaching the tar¬ 
get, three were downed over the target and seven on the way 
back. Your agents radioed the magnificent rc.sults of the 
bombing—the tremendous explosions and the sea of flame 
that covered the entire area, while the film taken by the re¬ 
connaissance plane shows nothing but a tipy fire. What ac¬ 
tually happened there, Colonel? Either your agent is a cow¬ 
ard and a scoundrel, or the Russian counter-agents have been 
playing games with you.” 

“Perhaps it’s a little of both,” Sombach replied calmly. 
“And as for playing games, we’ve been playing along 
with them and, like in any game, luck often changes 

sides.” 

“But are the Russians playing for the same high stakes 
wc are?” Cleneral Lachausen said. “This time there were 
Iwertty-one planes in the kitty.” 
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“I might remind you,” Sombach replied, “that after we 
played our hand in the autumn of 1941 we captured more 
than one Soviet division.” 

“The winnings of the first weeks of the war don’t count,” 
Canaris interrupted harshly. “Our partner was too jumpy 
then and made many bad mistakes.” 

“Perhaps,” Sombach replied with dignity. “However, you 
yourself decorated me.” 

“Medals awarded in times of success arc worth less than 
medals earned in decisive struggle,” Canaris said, cutting him 
short, and turned sharply towards Muller. 

“Have you anything to add? Thank you. Colonel Sombach.” 

Erich Muller rose to his full, towering height. 

“I share Colonel Sombach’s apprehension as concerns the 
silent agents,” Muller began unhurriedly, while his mind 
raced, trying to decide how to continue in order to avoid Ca- 
naris’s wrath. “However, we are doing our best to clear up 
the situation. Your order, which calls for many more agents 
to be sent behind the enemy lines, will be of immeasurable 
help. We have recently been sending two and sometimes three 
agents to the same location with the same assignment and 
there have been instances in which the second agent has dis¬ 
covered the reason for his predecessor’s silence.” Seeing that 
Canaris nodded to him encouragingly, Muller’s voice became 
more confident: “As concerns the claims put forth by the 
Army, I think we ourselves are somewhat to blame. We 
should co-operate more closely with the Army, and with the 
Secret Service as well, for being removed as we are from the 
everyday problems of the front lines, we arouse their wrath. 
As it is, their job is not an easy one.” 

“Perhaps we might appoint you as an aide to one of the 
commanders of an SS division?” Canaris suggested with a 
smile. 

Everyone froze. Muller realised he had been trying 
too hard and thought it best to turn the whole matter into 
a joke. 

“I don’t think I’ve earned such a promotion yet,” he said. 

“I’m glad to sec you’re so modest,” Canaris replied. “Well 
then, we wiC)ii’t transfer you yet. But I would like to hear 
your opinion on what causes you the most concern.” 

“The Russians,” Muller replied promptly. 

Canaris burst out laughing, the others followed suit. 

“I’m speaking of those Russians who are working for us,” 
Muller hastened to explain, and his face turned pink. “With 
very few exceptions, I can’t trust any of them completely. 
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Besides, their way of thinking is a mystery to me. A profes¬ 
sional thief was brought in recently. He spent ten years in 
Soviet jails. The Second Department wanted to send him 
over to Moscow as a terrorist, but he wouldn’t even hear of 
it! ‘I’m a burglar,’ he said, ‘I’ve never killed anyone and I 
won’t now.’ Besides, he refuses to .shoot, he's again.st war and 
.so on, and so forth.” 

“Have you ever read Dostoyevsky?” Canaris asked. 

“No.” 

“You should. Thank you.” 

Four more people spoke. As Canaris listened to what they 
had to say, he realised how bad things w'erc going. This was 
not new to him. His fears had merely been corroborated. 
When he had first decided to establish a total .spy network 
in Russia, he had hoped that a rather simple theory would 
work here as well: the more .shots that were fired, the more 


chances of hitting the target. But this accursed Bolshevik 
Russia still remained a dark mystery. How could it have 
withstood attack upon attack, yet mustered its strength for 
a counter-offensive after such a resounding and tragic defeat 
in the beginning of the war? Undoubtedly, the Russians were 
a strange people. Their standard of living was very low, but 
they would go to the gallows singing, defending thi.s kind of 
life. Finally, and of most concern to the Abwehr, was the 
Russian Intelligence and Counter-intelligence. However, why 
should it be “finally” when it was the mo.st pressing problem? 
Even at this conference the speakers di.scusscd various .sub¬ 
jects at length, but hardly even mentioned their greatest 
enemy. However, it was not loo difficult to find the answer. 
All of them recalled Canaris’s speech on the eve of the Rus¬ 
sian campaign, one in which he had called the Soviet Intel¬ 
ligence and Counter-intelligence services mysterious zeros, 
and now none of them wanted to go out on a liinb. Admit¬ 
tedly, when the Russian campaign was still in its initial stages 
he had been too trustful of Colonel von Bentevinje, head of 
Counter-intelligence, who considered the Sovifet Counter-intel¬ 
ligence Service to be helpless, at best. But now, after nearly 
a full year of war, it w'as quite obvious that both the Soviet 
Intelligence and Counter-intelligence services were a force to 
be reckoned with. It was this force that was bothering the 


members of the conference so much now. 

“Is the High Command or the SD pleased with our work . 
These are questions born of an unheallliy concern for one s 
career,” Canaris began. “But; arc we ourselves pleased with 
the results of our work? This is a sacred question, one which 
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speaks of our devotion to the Fiihrer and his great plans, of 
our pride and preparedness to selflessly dedicate our lives to 
the achievement of Germany’s great goals. In this respect I 
would like to review the situation here and offer several sug¬ 
gestions. 

.Canaris spoke for about twenty minutes. All his suggestions 
were related to the organisation of a “total” spy network. 

The conference did not reach any definite conclusion. It 
was understood that Canaris’s new directions were a contin¬ 
uation of his former order, still in force. 

Canaris was staying at the house in which the conference 
had taken place. The officers left towards evening, but the 
admiral invited Sombach to stay over. Late that evening (Colo¬ 
nel Encke was in his room, busy deciphering the notes 
of the conference, while the admiral and Sombach sat in a 
little room that had once been a nursery. There were pictures 
of animals on the walls and a small doll’s table and two chairs 
in the corner. 

“I wonder who lived here bidore,” Canaris said, looking 
around. “It must have been a big and wealthy family. I won¬ 
der where they arc now?” Sombach glancccl at the admiral 
in surprise. He certainly hadn’t been asked to stay on in 
order to discuss the former occupants! However, he had to 
keep up the conversation. 

“Whenever I see ruined Russian houses, 1 always think 
how fortunate it is that we have conducted the war far from 
our own homes,” he replied. 

“According to our latest information, the English arc get¬ 
ting ready to start mass air raids on Berlin, Hamburg and 
the Ruhr.” 

“Can’t we head them off?” 

“Do you mean our invasion of the island?” 

“Yes, Operation Sea Lion. lias it been called off?” 

Canaris looked at Sombach as a teacher would at his most 
backward pupil. 

“It’s time the Sea Lion thought about its own defences, 
Sombach. The La Manchc, Sombach, has two sides, not only 
an English one.” 

Now Sombach was silent. His seeming naivete had not 
been accidental. He had wanted to discover as much as he 
could about the general situation from the well-informed 
admiral. But Canaris had seen right through him. He trusted 
Sombach and felt he could, and even should, have him under¬ 
stand how very complex Germany’s situation was at pre.sent. 

“The main thing is to keep the Rus.Mans from gaining even 
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the smallest advantage at the front. They use their entire 
propaganda machine to inflate a minor success and then serve 
it up to their allies with the question: ‘And what are you 
gentlemen?’ This also bears fruit. If the Russians win 
any significant victories, w^e may as well reconcile ourselves 
to the establishment of a second front.” 

‘‘I’ve spoken with (leneral von Treskow,” Sombach said, 
watching Canaris closely, for he knew that the general was 
a friend of his. “He has an interesting theory to the elfect 
that if our successes here are loo great, they might .sj>eed 
up the British actions against us.” 

“Von Treskow is a very intelligent and bold general, but 
he’s not a politician. I strongly advise you against having such 
frank discussions with him in the future.” 

After this their conversation proceeded on a business level. 
Canaris wanted to knt)w what Sombach thought of Ids sug¬ 
gestion for organising a total .spy nelwork. Sombach was 
silent for a long time. I'inally, he said: 

“May I be frank?” 

“That is what 1 want you to be.” 

“Any total infiltration of Russia calls for a great increa.se 
in the number of people we’re now .screening, but I am 
already faced with a simple fact: of every ten Russians I’m 
offered as possible agents, I have diflicAdly in choosing two 
that might prove useful, and then cannot even trust them 
completely. Where shall I lind tlu* necessary men for total 
infiltration?” 

“The I’iihn'r will .siipjiorl us. He wants to keep the Rus¬ 
sians in a (amstant state of anxiety. Perhaps he’ll .sign an 
order to the Anny now, ordering it to provide the necessary 
contingent of men.” 

“That would be very helpful,” Sombach said absently, and 
continued: “And I’m not very clear about your suggestion for 
closer co-operation with the SD. That’s what they’ve always 
been waiting for, a chance to worm their way into our af¬ 
fairs.” 

“Yes, this certainly is the most difficult problem,” Canaris 
agreed and sighed. “But it is also dictated by the present 
situation at the front. Everything was simpler before the 
Russian campaign. The Fiihrer would propose something 
new, the Intelligence would check on the new direction and 
prepare the operation from the inside, so to speak. Success 
followed, and we were on the crest ol it. And the SD was 
chiefly concerned witli rnopping-up operations inside Cer- 
many. We were the Fiihrer’s right hand. Now the picture has 
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changed. The SD has been entrusted with settling the con¬ 
quered territories and bleeding the Russians white. It’s not 
an easy job. Quite frankly, it’s a dirty one, and the result is 
nothing to boast about. On the eve of the Russian campaign 
both Himmler and Heydrich assured the Fuhrer that the 
SJ) troops, following in the wake of the Army, would be a 
reliable shield and that the German Army would never have 
to worry about its rear. You know without my telling you 
that the shield proved to be made of wood and the rear is a 
hornet’s nest. We’re sustaining great losses here in the rear. 
Be.sides, the SD has its own losses. No one dares utter the 
word ‘partisan’ in the Fiihrer’s presence, it drives him wild. 
When all is said and done, the SD chiefs are right in clamour¬ 
ing for our aid and particularly the aid of our Intelligence 
Service. Lachausen met with the top SD men of this front 
before our conference. He was amazed at how poorly informed 
they were and at how blindly they rely on the effective¬ 
ness of a regime of total terror. So you see, my dear Sombach, 
when I spoke of closer co-operation with the SD this is what 
I had in mind. We’ll pass on anything we find of interest 
that doesn’t contain information for the High Command. For 
instance, if you discover a new partisan group, instead of 
wasting time, energy and agents on it, you will simply hand 
the information over to the SD.” 

“Then we ourselves may run the* risk of becoming poorly 
informed.” 

“What information do you have in mind, Sombach? Consid¬ 
ering the present situation at the front, how valuable will 
your information be that a given band consists of fifty cut¬ 
throats who have twenty submachine-guns and a hundred 
land mines? It can only be of interest to the SD in wiping 
out the band. Moreover, even information coming from the 
other side of the front is no longer as valuable as it u.scd to 
be. We are falling back now, while this sort of data is of 
value during an offensive.” 

“But the High Command has promised a new offensive, 
hasn’t it?” 

“I’ll let you know when it becomes a reality for your sec¬ 
tion of the front. And now, believe me, your reports that a 
dozen planes have been transferred to a Russian airfield near 
Tula are not even read through to the end by the General 
Staff. They’re interested in new types of weapons. The Fuh¬ 
rer is interested in data concerning the internal situation in 
Russia and its far-reaching strategic plans. This is your chief 
task now. This and total infiltration, mainly along the lines 
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ol‘ the Second Department. If only one out of a hundred of 
your men makes his way into Russia and kills just one Army 
major or sets fire to a building that will be something. The 
Fiihrer is always happy to hear such news. Don’t forget to 
include such information in every one of your Number One 
Reports. As concerns Counter-intelligence work within our 
own Army, believe me, Himmler’s men are much better at it 
than we are. There’s a reason why the soldiers dislike them. 
In this respect our Third Department should have a very 
clear picture of its work: everything connected with disarm¬ 
ing enemy agents who have made their way into the Army 
is our task, and everything concerning the dissemination of 
anti-fascist ideas among the troops is the job of the SD. I 
want you to send any information of this type to me per.son- 
ally.” 



ZILLE ENTERS THE GAME 


CHAPTER 19 

They had been told to get some sleep in the daytime. Each 
of them pretended, for the sake of appearances, that he was 
asleep. But how in the world could they sleep, knowing that 
that very night they would be flown over the front line and 
would parachute down to the invisible black earth below, 
someplace between Tula and Moscow? An hour before Lieu¬ 
tenant Vogel, conducting a last session with them, had asked; 
*‘How do you feel? Do you feel confident or frightened?” 
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Leonov had said nothing, but Sergei Zilov had replied: 

“It’s a bit searey, of course, but it’s templing to outsmart 
them.’’ 

“Share your courage with your friend,” Vogel had said. 

At 22:00 Zilov and Leonov were summoned to Muller’s 
office. 

“Please come in,” he said and indicated the arm-chairs set 
around a low table on which there w'as a bottle of cognac 
and several glasses. “Will you pour the drinks?” he said to 
Vogel. 

While Vogel was busy uncorking the bottle and pouring out 
the drinks, Muller stared at the two men. Then he picked 
up his glass and said: 

“The school has given you a good recommendation. I want 
to drink to your proving this by your work in the name of 
the great Reich. HocliV' Muller rai.sed his glass to his lips 
(luickly, but only took a small sip. 

Leonov gulped down his drink, while Zilov merely touched 
his. 

Muller glanced at Leonov. Then, looking at Zilov intently, 
he said with a smile: 

“You’ve been taught everything you need to know, even the 
price of bread in Moscow. I have only a few words to say 
before you leave. You are now soldiers of Germany. And a 
soldier is someone we respect most highly. Our great leader, 
Adolf Hitler, recently said: ‘Every one of my soldiers who has 
done his duty will receive everything he wi.shcs. Not only 
Germany will belong to him, but the whole world with it.s 
vast treasures.’ ” Muller looked at them significantly and con¬ 
tinued: “This applies to you, loo, and I want you to know it. 
After completing your mission you will return here and choose 
the kind of life you want. We will not .submit you to any fur¬ 
ther risk. Heroes must live, and their happy life must become 
an envious example for all others.” Then h^ added, nodding 
over his shoulder: “We’re not like the Rus.sians, who can 
think of nothing better than to chant: ‘Die for your Mother¬ 
land! Die for your Motherland!’ No, ‘Do a great deed and live 
happily ever after!’ we say to our soldiers. I want you to re¬ 
member this every minute you are over there. Now, do you 
have any special wishes?” 

“I want to complete my assignment and return safely,” 
Zilov said confidently. 

“Excellent! And you?” Muller asked, turning to Leonov. 

“Same here!” 
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“Excellent! Excellcnl!” Miillcr repeated and his eyes rested 
on Leonov i'or a moment. “Then I have nothing more to say.” 
He rose and they followed. “Bon voyage and good luck!” 

Zilov and Leonov left. Vogel remained. Muller sat down at 
his desk, lighted a cigarette and said: 

“The one with the blue eyes....” 

“Zilov,” Vogel prompted. 

“Zilov,” Muller repeated, staring straight ahead. “I like 
him. He has what it takes and he’s obviously interested in 
the work. lie knows what he’s in for and he'll be cunning 
enough to achieve his goal. I don’t think much of the other 
one, though.” 

“You’re absolutely right,” Vogel said. “Leonov is much 
less reliable than Zilov in every respect, but he has one good 
point. If there’s someone there to hold a fist under his no.se 
he’ll charge head-on like a bull, no matter what tin* danger, 
and Zilov will be that someone. Then again, all he’s respon¬ 
sible for is the transmitter.” 

“Too bad that neither of them knows Mo.scow very well.” 

“It’s both good and bad,” Vogel replied. “At least there’s 
no chance of their being recognised.” 

“I hope they remember everything they’ve been taught 
about Moscow.” 

“They should know il blindfolded by now.’' 

“All right. See them off.” 


The plane was Hying very high. Both Zilov and [.leonov 
were gasping for air. They were terribly cold, as they were 
dressed in the light summer uniforms of soldiers of the So¬ 
viet Army. They could see nothing through the windows, 
nothing but blackness above and below. 

They parachuted exactly as planned, landing approximate¬ 
ly 200 metres away from each other. There were bushes every¬ 
where, and the wet earth was soggy. After they buried their 
parachutes they began looking for the container with their 
equipment and spent the next two hours tramping through 
the bushes in vain. Drenched and exhausted, they finally 
came to a halt. The silence was complete. From time to time 
the distant whistle of a train could be heard. 

“What’ll we do?” Zilov said. 

“Listen,” Leonov 'fvhispered, tugging at his shirt. “What 
if we get out of here? And find ourselves a safe hide-out 
someplace?” 

Zilov turned without a word and struck him full in the face. 
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“You louse!” 

Locmov wiped his mouth on his sleeve; from that moment 
on he did everything Zilov told him to, unquestioningly and 
silently. 

It was dawn when they finally came upon the container and 
realised that they had passed it twice in the dark. 

After they buried it in a clearing and made careful note 
of the spot, they headed northward, towards the railway. 

Their luck from then on was too good to be true. Just as 
they came to the little station that was marked on their map 
they saw a troop train standing ready to leave for Moscow. 
Zilov spoke to the commandant who gave them permission 
to ride on the flatcar with the horses. The soldiers who tend¬ 
ed the horses shared their rations with them, and as they 
sat down to cat they gained their first piece of information. 
This was last train of the 114th Division which was being 
moved up to the Central Front from Tula. Leonov both ad¬ 
mired and wondered at the confident tone Zilov adopted. He 
amused the soldiers with funny stories about the military 
hospital where he and Leonov had supposedly been and told 
them of the good times they were going to have in Moscow 
during their leave. 

The train pulled into the capital’s suburban freight station. 
The two men took leave of their travelling companions and 
headed towards the city. 

Their luck still held out. They cros.sed the city safely. Then, 
in accordance with instructions, they boarded a suburban train 
at Kazansky Railway Station. It was still daylight when they 
got oif at a station called Forty-Second Kilometre. A little 
while later they were talking to the owner of a small cottage, 
an elderly man whose thick glasses all but concealed his eyes. 

“It’s not a question of money. We’ll pay whatever you say,” 
Zilov repeated, “and the most we’ll be here is a month. We 
want to spend our leave here after the hospital and then 
we’ll be sent back to the front.” . 

The man obviously wanted to rent them a room, but he 
felt very uncomfortable about taking money from soldiers. 
Then again, he didn’t want to let them have it for nothing. 

“Maybe you think we’re thieves or robbers?” Zilov asked 
with a broad grin. “Here, have a look at our papers.” 

“I can see you’re no thieves,” the man answered without 
bothering to look at the papers. 

“Don’t worry about the price,” Zilov continued. “We’ve 
plenty of money. As the saying goes: while the soldier sleeps 
his pay keeps piling up. So we have more than enough.” 
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'I'lu; man finally showed them to a cozy little room with a 
door leading' to the kitchen and a window that faced on a 
bleak orchard, with a view of the railroad behind. The. tracks 
were so close to the house, that dishes in the kitchen rattled 
whenever a train passed by. 

• “Those trains will keep us up all night,” Leonov whispered. 

“Idiot! Every train is a piece of information for the Doc¬ 
tor,” Zilov replied in a sleepy voice. “Let’s go to bed. We’ll 
have a full day’s work tomorrow.” 


CHAPTER 20 

When Leonov awoke he saw Zilov sitting at the window, 
looking at the little map he kept in the lining of his boot. 

Zilov had it all planned. Today they would take a regular 
passenger train back to the landing ar(;a. There they would 
remove the most necessary items from the container: the trans¬ 
mitter, the money and a plentiful supply of tinned food and 
biscuits. They would return to the cottage the following day, 
having told the old man that they were going to Moscow to 
visit some buddies. 

“We've been lucky getting this house,” Zilov said, “and 
we’ll have to try and slay on here at all costs. I helped the 
old man chop some wood this morning and had a talk with 
him. lie’s nearly blind and says he can’t recognise a person’s 
face a foot away. He was a type-setter in a prinlshop until 
1940. You know who his .son is? You’ll never guess. He’s a 
diplomat. He and his family are in America now. The old 
man lakes care of the cottage and their Mo.scow aparlmcni. 
He go(\s to Moscow twice a week, and that’s really a stroke 
of luck. This place is a gold mine. We’ll have to think of 
some way to stay on. When our month is up, we’ll say we’ve 
been called in for a medical check-up and then we’ll tell him 
we’ve been given an extra month’s leave. After that, we’ll 
think of something else.” 

They alighted from the passenger train at the station where 
they had boarded a troop train the previous day. It was nearly 
evening. There was not a soul at the station. They cro.ssed 
the tracks and sat down on a pile of old ties. Zilov wanted 
to make sure tliat no one was watching them. 

“Let’s go!” ho finally said, rising. He ran down the em¬ 
bankment. They entered the thicket, looked about cautiously 
and then headed towards the clearing. 

They returned to the station towards dawn, each carrying 
a heavy knapsack. Zilov went into the station-house and was 
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told by a sleepy militiaman that the next train was not due 
until 8 a.m. 

“Just our luck!” Zilov grumbled. “We’re supposed to check 
in at our outfit in Moscow at eight sharp. Well, we’re in for 
it now!” 

“Don’t worry, it could be worse,” the militiaman said. “Have 
your tickets stamped and give them to your officer. That’ll 
be something in your favour.” 

“How far is it to the highway from here? Maybe we can 
hop a ride.” 

“The highway’s about a kilometre and a lialf frt)m here, 
but take it from me, you might have to wait till after eight 
before a single car passes. I’ve tried hitching rides to the city, 
so I know.” 

They fell to talking. The militiaman asked them whether 
the nazi artillery was any good, what the Germans were like 
in combat, and whether many German prisoners been taken. 
Zilov answered readily, and in parting he gave the guard a 
pack of cigarettes. An hour later Zilov and Leonov were rattl¬ 
ing along in an open truck. The driver had agreed to take them 
to Moscow for a hundred rubles. 

“It’s just like in the movies,” Zilov said, nudging Leonov. 

“It’s a steal!” Leonov replied and laughed. 

Little did they know that their luck had just run out. 

The militiaman was not the fool Zilov had taken him to be. 
In the first place, he had seen the two soldiers get off the 
train the previous evening and disappear behind the embank¬ 
ment. In the second place, while talking to Zilov about the 
front, he realised that the man had never been near the front 
lines, although he simply attributed it to boasting at first. 
Nevertheless, he decided he would check on the soldier’s 
papers, but never got around to it, because just at that mo¬ 
ment Zilov presented him with a fresh pack of Kazbek ciga¬ 
rettes. The militiaman felt awkward about accepting a gift 
and then demanding to .see the man’s papers. After Zilov 
had gone, he dropped into the station-masU^r’s office to find 
out if the train would be on .schedule. He treated the station- 
master to a cigarette, feeling pleased that he could do so, 
since he had often borrowed a smoke from him before. As he 
looked at the pack, he noticed a stamp on it which read: 
“Restaurant, Hotel Belorus, Minsk” and wondered how a sol¬ 
dier could be in possession of a brand new pack of cigarettes 
bought in Minsk a year after the war had begun. He hurried 
out to the platform but they were gone. Then he walked 
around the station building, ran down the embankment, 
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crossed the platform again and looked into the waiting room. 
The soldiers had disappeared. Finally, he returned to the office 
and phoned his superior in Moscow. 


Commissar Starkov had received a radiogram from Rudin 
the previous night. He reported that at least two agents had 
parachuted in the Moscow area and that one of them was 
known to him as Zilov, whom he de.scribed. 

All the necessary measures were taken to track down the 
men. How'ever, the day had passed without any news. “Mos¬ 
cow area” was not of much help. The militiaman’s report 
was the first clue. Starkov was nearly certain that the men 
in question were the two enemy agents. 

Senior Lieutenant Vesenin of Security was on duty at Ka¬ 
zansky Railway Station, just in case the soldiers, who had 
evidently got a ride, decided to change to a suburban train. 
Lieutenants Aksyonov and Chuvikhin were on duty at the 
highway control post near Moscow. 

The soldiers of the control post inspected each passing 
vehicle more closely than usual. Meanwhile, Aksyonov and 
Chuvikhin would question the driver and every passenger 
and check their papers. At dawn a truck returning from Tula 
drew up beside the post. A heavy-set man was sitting next 
to the driver. According to his papers he was the supply man¬ 
ager of a war plant. 

“We’ve been on a wild-goose chase, a hundred miles to 
Tula for potatoes and were coming back empty-handed,” the 
manager told Aksyonov. 

“Did you pick anyone up on the way?” Aksyonov asked 
sternly. 

The manager was about to open his mouth when the driver 
said quickly: 

“We’re not allowed to pick anyone up. We know the 
rules.” 

Aksyonov was suspicious at the haste with which he 
had replied and at the strange look the manager had given 
him. 

“Pull over,” Aksyonov said. He hopped on the running 
board beside the driver to keep him from speaking to the 
manager. 

Aksyonov told Chuvikhin to question the driver and then 
took the manager aside. 

The questioning did not last long. After hemming and haw¬ 
ing, he told Aksyonov the whole story. The lieutenant walked 
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back to the truck with him. Meanwhile, the driver was in¬ 
sisting that they had not picked anyone up. 

“Fedya, slop lying,” the manager said. “It’s a mailer of 
national security, and it’s more important than your hundred 
rubles. Tell them the truth.” 

The driver glared at him and said: “Well, so what if I 
did?” 

“Where did they get off?” 

“It was too dark to see.” 

“I think it was someplace near the Forty-Second Kilome¬ 
tre,” the manager said. 

“Show me the money they gave you,” Aksyonov ordered. 

The driver dug into his pocket slowly and pulled out a 
crumpled hundred-ruble bill. Aksyonov took it by a corner 
carefully, wrapped it in a handkerchief and handed it to 
Chuvikhin. Then the two men described their passengers, but 
nothing they said added much to what the investigators al¬ 
ready knew. 

“It was dark. How could we make out their faces?” the 
driver protested. 

“I bet you saw how much money he gave you,” Aksyo¬ 
nov replied angrily. 

Early that morning a conference was held in Captain Bes¬ 
palov’s office. Aksyonov, Chuvikhin and Lieutenant Zagor¬ 
sky, who had just been put on the case, were all present. 
Sr. Lt. Vesenin, who was still on duty at Kazansky Railway 
Station, was absent. Spread out on Bespalov’s desk were a 
hundred-ruble bill, photographs of finger-prints taken from 
the bill and the pack of Kazbek cigarettes the soldier had 
given to the militiaman. 

“There’s no doubt that these are the men we are looking 
for,” Bespalov said. “We were notified that an unidentified 
plane was spotted in the vicinity, but the first search was 
unsuccessful, since it was poorly conducted. The pack of 
cigarettes from Minsk is an infallible clu^. It’s difficult to 
believe that during the rapid evacuation of Minsk in the first 
days of the war someone could have thought of carting off 
the restaurant’s supply of cigarettes. The gentlmen who sent 
the agents over either missed the stamp or, more likely, 
decided it would make them appear authentic. As to the be¬ 
haviour of these “soldiers”, it follows the pattern used by 
other agents. If the archives of the State Bank are in order, 
we’ll soon discover where the bill came from.” Bespalov picked 
up the phone and dialed a number. “This is Security. Have 
you checked it? I see, Thank you.” He replaced the receiver. 



“Well, we’ve got it. Htindred-ruble bills of this series were 
distributed in the Baltic Area at the beginning of the war. 
That’s the second good clue.” He was silent as he gazed at 
the bill, as if there was something very important written 
on it. “I suggest we proceed as follows....” 


Meanwhile, Zilov and Leonov were having breakfast. Half 
an hour before the old man had told them he was leaving 
for Moscow and would not be back till the following day. 
They watched him walk to the station and board the first 
train that pulled in. 

“Long live the diplomats who let their old men take care 
of their Moscow apartments!” Zilov said and laughed as 
he dumped a pile of biscuits on the table beside a tin of 
meat. 

“Everything’s working out so good, I can hardly believe 
it,” Leonov chimed in. “The Doctor’s a smart fellow. Remem¬ 
ber, he kept saying; ‘Nothing terrible will happen, as long 
as you’re careful’?” 

“You dope,” Zilov snickered. “You and your Doctor would 
have been caught long ago if not for me.” 

“I guess so,” Leonov agreed without a trace of hostility. 

“Let’s get some sleep,” Zilov said. “We’ll get out the trans¬ 
mitter in the evening and send the Doctor our greetings.” 

At 21:10 the following report was placed on Captain Bes¬ 
palov’s desk: 

“At 20:00 the control post of the Ryazanskaya Railway Zone 
discovered that a short-wave transmitter was broadcasting in 
code for seven minutes on wave 29.5. We were not able to 
pinpoint it. We are keeping tuned in.” 

The message Zilov and Leonov transmitted was brief. 

“Everything is in order. We are set. Zille.” 

Their code name Zille was made up of the first syllables 
of both their names. 

They switched over to reception and several minutes later 
recorded the following reply. 

“You came in well. Congratulations. Awaiting you on sched¬ 
ule. Doctor.” 

“I bet our Doctor raced right off to report to Muller, and 
maybe even to Sombach,” Zilov said. They hid the transmit¬ 
ter and lay down on their cots. 

“I don’t feel like sleeping,” Leonov sighed. 

“Ifou have to,” Zilov said. “We have to be in top form to- 
ihoiTOw. There’s a lot of work to be done.” 
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CHAPTER 21 

In the beginning, they decided to keep track of the freight 
trams passing by and try to see what they were carrying. 

That morning they went to a small pine grove near the 
station to set up their observation post, but after spending a 
few minutes there they changed their minds. People were 
passing back and forth along the path to the station, and it 
was dangerous to just stand there in full view of them; it 
would have been conspicuous had they sat on the ground, 
for it was still quite cold and the ground was wet. 

“Let’s go over there,” Zilov said, pointing to the station, 
where passengers were sitting on benches on the open plat¬ 
form, waiting for their trains. 

The moment they climbed the stairs to the platform Aksyo¬ 
nov spotted them. It was sheer intuition that told him these 
were the men he was waiting for. He tried to suppress his 
excitement as he walked off down the platform and stopped 
In examine the time-table, keeping an eye on the soldiers all 
the while. As if to bear him out, the appearance of one of them 
corresponded to the description he had been given. The sol¬ 
diers sat down on a bench next to two women and a young 
boy. Aksyonov waited tensely to see what they would do. 
What if they took the next train to Moscow? Or the one in 
the opposite direction, to Ramenskoye? What if they got off 
on some station along the way? There were many possibili¬ 
ties. Some time later, though several trains had passed in 
both directions, the soldiers still remained where they were. 
Aksyonov suddenly thought they might have noticed him and 
seen that he, too, was letting the trains go by. He took the 
first train to Moscow and got off at Kratovo, the very next 
station, which was only three minutes away. Sr. Lt. Vesenin 
was on duty there. Aksyonov went up to him and said quietly: 

“I think they’re at the Forty-Second Kilometre Station. 
They’re sitting on the second bench from the end of the platform 
as the train comes in from Moscow. Let’s take the next train 
together. You get out there and I’ll stay on till Ramenskoye. 
Then I’ll take the next train back. I’ll be standing in the door¬ 
way of the last car. If they’re still on the platform, let the train 
go by. I’ll get off at Otdykh and contact Zagorsky. He’ll be back 
to relieve you. If they take a train, stay with them at all costs.” 

And so they shuttled back and forth until 2 p.m., when 
Zilov and Leonov finally left their bench and headed towards 
the cottage. Vesenin followed them. The summer colony was 
deserted in wartime and it was no easy task to follow the two 
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agents. However, Vesenin saw where they turned in. From that 
moment on, the cottage would be under close surveillance. 

Leonov was busy tuning the radio while Zilov was writing 
out their report. They were to come on the air at 20:00 and 
had nearly an hour to go. Zilov was in a hurry. The report 
was not coming out right, it was too lengthy and did not 
contain enough facts. A total of nine freight trains had passed 
towards Moscow, but they had only been able to make 
out some tanks and guns covered by tarpaulin on one train. 
Zilov would have liked to enumerate exactly what each train 
had been carrying, but he had decided to carry out instruc¬ 
tions this time and not invent anything. A simple enumera¬ 
tion of the trains seemed quite impressive. He began coding 
the message. Leonov tapped out Zillc's call signal exactly on 
schedule. Ten minutes later Leonov switched over to recep¬ 
tion and wrote down Saturn’s reply. 

“Congratulations on a very good beginning. Continue your 
activities. Be careful. We’ll be listening for you every day. 
Good luck. Doctor.” 

Zilov shook Leonov excitedly. 

“How’s that for a beginning! That’ll show the Doctor a 
thing or two!” 

“Wait a minute,” Leonov said, pushing him aside, “let me 
hide the radio.” 

“W^hat arc you afraid of now?” 

Just then Aksyonov knocked at the kitchen door. 

Leonov shoved his partner away, grabbed the radio and 
pushed it far under the cot. Zilov waited calmly until he had 
hidden it and then sauntered into the kitchen. 

“Who’s there?” he asked in a confident voice. 

“Is Dmitry Petrovich at home?” someone asked. 

“He’s gone to Moscow,” Zilov said. “He’ll be back tomor¬ 
row afternoon.” 

“Could you give him a letter I’ve brought from his son?” 

“Why don’t you come back tomorrow and give it to him 
yourself?” Zilov suggested. 

“I can’t,” the man explained. “I’m flying overseas tonight.” 

Zilov knew that the old man had been expecting a letter 
and thought that if he didn’t take it, it would seem both 
suspicious and rude, and so he unlocked the door. 

A well-dressed man of about thirty-five entered. Zilov 
stepped aside to let him in and closed the door behind him. The 
very next moment he found himself lying face-down on the 
floor with his hands twisted behind his back. Some more 
tnen had dashed through the kitchen to the room beyond. 
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Zilov tried to recall his Judo lessons frantically. “That’s 
it! I’ve got to kick him with both feel.’’ Mustering all his 
strength, he kicked out, but his feet met no resistance. In a 
flash his legs were also pinned to the floor. 

“There’s no use resisting,” he heard a calm voice say. “Ye¬ 
senin, search him and tie him up.” 

Someone’s quick and practiced hands searched him and 
removed the pistol from his pocket. 

An hour later they were in Moscow. 

Aksyonov conducled the questioning. lie summoned Leo¬ 
nov first, as he seemed easier to crack. He was not mistaken. 
Leonov told him everything there was to tell; of how they 
had been recruited, of how Zilov had punched him in the 
face when he had suggested that they run off and hide out 
someplace after they landed. He frankly admitted that if 
not for Zilov, he would have been caught long ago. 

“Zilov knows more than I do about everything. He was 
the best cadet at the training school, and the officers all res¬ 
pected him.” 

“Where’s he from? W'as he a prisoner-of-war?” 

“No, he’s from the town of Osipovichy. It’s about a hundred 
kilometres from Minsk.” 

“Who are his parents?” 

“He said his father was a railwayman and that he volun¬ 
teered at the outbreak of war, but I don’t know anything 
about his mother.” 

“Is she living?” 

“I think so. I once saw him send a money order to Osipo¬ 
vichy. Maybe he was sending it to her.” 

“Who forged your documents?” 

“There’s a specialist there named Shchukin.” 

“Was he a prisoner-of-war?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“Who’s the Doctor?” 

“Senior Lieutenant Vogel, head of the training school and 
chief of the radio section.” 

Aksyonov looked at Leonov with a mixed feeling of dis¬ 
gust and curiosity. The young man’s lower lip had become 
slack from fear and he kept touching it with his hand. “They 
must be having a hard time with personnel if they have to 
rely on such trash,” Aksyonov thought. 

“Was sabotage part of your assignment?” 

“They spoke about it, but we didn’t have any definite in- 
struejions about that. We’re just doing First Department 
work now, just reconnaissance.” 
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“Does Zilov work the radio himself?” 

“Not very well. I’m his radioman.” 

“Do you both know the code?” 

“Yes, but I’m sort of slow at ciphering messages.” 

,As Leonov was being led away, he suddenly turned around 
and shouted; 

“Will you shoot us?” 

Aksyonov did not reply. 

Leonov staggered and the guard had to grab his elbow 
to .support him. 

“Milksop!” Aksyonov said aloud when the door had Anally 
closed behind them. 

Zilov was led in. He sat down, looked around the office 
calmly, and his cold, expectant gaze Anally came to rest on 
Ak.syonov. But Aksyonov was in no hurry to begin the ques¬ 
tioning. How many of them, each one different than the 
others, had passed through his office since the war had be¬ 
gun! There were strong-willed men with whom it had been 
a battle of wits, and once they had succumbed, they were no 
better than cowards begging for mercy. Aksyonov knew that 
their strength lay in their characters and if he could but find 
their one weak spot their arrogance would fall away, leav¬ 
ing them naked to their own judgement. In all these months 
of war he had only once encountered an enemy agent who 
had truly been motivated by clear and firm beliefs. This was 
the son of a White guard emigre family who had learned to 
hate the Soviet system at his mother’s knee, to hate the Bol¬ 
sheviks and everything else that had tossed the family of a 
prominent officer of the Court into the ash-heap of history. 
And though the agent was a dangerous one, Ak.syonov treated 
him, so to say, with respectful curiosity. As he looked at Zi¬ 
lov now he saw that this young man had nothing to fall back 
on but his own strong will and that it would take a lot of 
patience and time to “blow him up from within”. 

“Your name?” Aksyonov asked. 

“Sergei Zilov,” came the unhurried reply. 

“Is that your real name or something Shchukin concocted?” 

Zilov smiled knowingly. 

“It’s my real name, all right. Everything else belongs to 
Shchukin.” 

“What was vour father’s name?” 

“Pyotr Zilo\\” 

“Would you like to see him?” 

jH^v’s face twitched, his eyes betrayed his terror. 

1 ... no,” he finally answered. 
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“Well, here we have the first crack,” Aksyonov thought. 
“Let’s see if we can widen it a bit.” 

“What a coward a son must be not to want to see his own 
father, a soldier who went off to war to defend the freedom 
and honour of his son!” 

“Thai’s just why I don’t want to,” Zilov said softly, but 
firmly. 

“Then you realise that uriiikc your father, who’s defending 
his country, you’ve become a traitor, an enemy, a nazi slave?” 

“It’s a very complicated question,” Zilov replied, looking 
straight at Aksyonov. “The Germans say exactly the same 
thing about you. They are people, too, the same as you, only 
they have their own goals and you have yours, and people 
like me are always insignificant pawns.” 

“You’re an insignificant louse, Zilov, not a pawn.” 

“Perhaps,” Zilov said indifferently and shrugged. 

“What did you do before the war?” 

“Aii sorts of things. Mostly, though, I w'as a movie opera¬ 
tor. First I worked at the club in Osipovichy and then on a 
mobile unit.” 

“How much did you make?” 

“Not much. But that didn’t have anything to do with it. There 
was always enough to cat,” he added, smiling impudently. 

“So you worked for the love of it?” 

“I always liked movies.” 

“What sort of films did you like best?” 

“Adventure and war films.” 

“And as soon as the Germans took over, you decided to 
start out on your own adventures?” 

“Maybe.” 

It was not bad for a start. After all, he had even had a 
youth in for que.stioning who had said he became a spy after 
reading H. G. Wells’s The Invisible Man. 

“What can you tell me about the Doctor?” » 

“Only that he’s a lieutenanl-colonel and our immediate 
superior.” 

“I wonder why he’s promoted Vogel?” Aksyonov thought. 
“Probably because he, too, wants to appear more important 
than he is.” 

“What is the lieulenant-colonel’s name?” 

“Vogel.” 

“And has he been a lieutenant-colonel for long?” 

“Yes, I think so, because he told me he’d .soon be promoted 
to full colonel. He even hinted that-it would depend on the 
success of my work here.” 
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“I see you’ve let your lieutenant-colonel down.” 

“I guess so.” 

“And did they also teach you to lie there?” 

“I’m not lying,” Zilov replied firmly, though red spots ap¬ 
peared on his tanned cheeks. 

“Weli then, do you believe Lt. Col. Vogel made a quick 
change into a senior lieutenant’s uniform every time he wanted 
to speak to Leonov?” 

Zilov’s look was full of contempt. 

“Leonov’s a coward. He doesn’t know a thing. He’ll tell 
you anything that comes into his head.” 

“So Vogel really did change uniforms especially for him?” 

“He didn’t need to. He does wear the insignia of a senior 
lieutenant, but he’s really a lieutenant-colonel. It’s for the 
sake of camouflage,” Zilov explained heatedly. 

“Perhaps. What were you promised for your dirty work?” 

“Thai’s of no consequence, the same as my salary before 
the war.” 

“Then the main thing was the idea behind it? Is that it? 
Well, tell me about the idea, then.” 

Zilov was silent. 

“What were you fighting for? What is your goal? What 
were you risking your life for?” 

“I didn’t think about that and I don’t intend to now,” Zilov 
replied with what amounted to indignation. 

“You should have,” Aksyonov said calmly. “According to 
martial law, we’ll have to shoot you as an enemy spy. 
And what will you be thinking of in the last moments of 
your life? Won’t you even wonder what you’re dying for?” 

Zilov continued to stare at the wall. Aksyonov saw a liny 
muscle twitch in his cheek. 

“Our people die with the words ‘Long live our Motherland!’ 
‘Death to the fascists!’ on their lips. But what will you shout? 
‘Long live Adolf Hitler!’? What were you fighting for, Zilov?” 

Zilov glared at Aksyonov. 

“I took an interesting job, and I knew what the price was,” 
he said slowly. 

Meanwbik, Captain Bespalov was in Commissar Starkov’s 
office. He had just reported on the operation at the Forty- 
Second Kilometre Station. 

“Good work,” Starkoy said. “What’s your impression of the 
arrested men?” 

“They’re all part of the same crowd,” Bespalov replied in 
a voice that expressed his displeasure at having to deal with 
^ch scum. 
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“Do you think this pair might be included in our game 
with Saturn? Bear this in mind.” 

“All right. By the way, there’s something very strange about 
their papers. On the whole, they’re magnificent forgeries. 
That’s just why it’s so strange to find a crude mistake. Here, 
have a look,” he said, putting two sheets of paper on Star- 
kov’s desk. “These were issued by a military hospital to the 
effect that they had been wounded and were entitled to a 
convalescence leave.” 

Starkov glanced at the papers but did not notice anything 
amiss and looked up at Bespalov quizzically. 

“Sec the number of the hospital in the corner .stamp? Now 
compare it w’ith the number on the round stamp at the top 
of the page. They’re not the same.” 

“Yes, it is strange,” Starkov agreed. 

“Here’s something else. This is the medical committee’s 
decision to grant them leave. Look at the handwriting. And 
here are their Army identification cards. They’re both filled 
in in the same handwriting. It’s hard to believe that such a 
slip was made on such excellent forgeries.” 

“I agree.” Starkov looked at the papers closely. “This calls 
for some thought. Find out who made them.” 

“I’ve told Aksyonov about it. He’s questioning them now.” 

“This might prove of great importance. What if the forg¬ 
er has been putting the errors in on purpose? And we 
already have some other strange facts to consider, as you 
recall.” 

Bespalov entered Aksyonov’s office and sat down near the 
door. Zilov heard him enter and became fidgety, sensing that 
someone was sitting right behind him. He had a terrible 
urge to turn around, but restrained himself, for he did not 
want to show them that he was frightened. 

“And so, Zilov, you want to convince me that you got into 
this dirty business .simply because you fou^d it so fascinat¬ 
ing? There you were, looking for adventure, and you couldn’t 
think of anything better to do than to take part in the crimes 
that are being committed against your own people?” 

“I had no choice,” Zilov said quietly. 

“And what if there had been a choice?” Bespalov asked, 
coming up to the table and taking a chair beside Aksyonov. 

Zilov glared at Bespalov in silence. 

“Well, what if there had been a choice and the other pos- 
sibiliUes had also contained an element of adventure, but 
they had not been of a criminal or treacherous nature? What 
would you have chosen?” 
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“I told you, I had no choice.” 

“I see.” Bespalov turned to Aksyonov and said, “There’s 
no sense wasting your time with him.” 

Aksyonov told the guard to take Zilov away. The soldier 
came up to him and touched his shoulder. Zilov did not move. 
He continued to stare at the floor. 

“Get up!” Bespalov ordered sharply. 

Zilov rose slowly, looked at him and said: 

“I told you the truth.” 

“But you lived a false life, and you’ll pay for it now. Take 
him away.” 

Zilov trudged towards the door, as if wondering if he 
should not stop and say something. 

When the door had closed behind him Bespalov told Ak¬ 
syonov about Starkov’s suggestion. 

“What do you think?” 

“Leonov will agree without a moment’s hesitation, but I 
don’t know about this one. The impression I have is that he’s 
a small-time adventure-seeker. If he hadn’t become a spy, 
he’d have become a counterfeiter or a thief.” 

“Can we put that to use?” 

“That’s something that has to be weighed very seriously,” 
Aksyonov said. “I want to talk to him again.” 

“Did you find out who forged the documents?” 

“They both said it was a man named Shchukin.” 

“Any details?” 

“Leonov doesn’t know anything about him, and 1 didn’t 
ask Zilov.” 

“Do ask him. Find out what sort of a person Shchukin is. 
Is he respected and trusted by the Germans? Find out every¬ 
thing you can about him.” 

“All right.” 

During the course of the day Aksyonov questioned Leonov 
and Zilov in turn, imperceptibly leading each to the thought 
that there existed, as yet unknown to them, some vague pos¬ 
sibility of reprieve. And only at the end of the day were 
they finally told what it was. Leonov agreed immediately. 
Zilov hesitated. That is why Leonov alone, sweating .profusely, 
was busy transcribing a message in code under the watchful 
eye of Aksyonov that evening. The message read as follows: 
“Nothing new. Regards. Zille.” 

Several minutes later they received the following reply. 

“You came in clearly. Good luck. Doctor.” 

Leonov handed the radiogram over to Aksyonov and smiled 

wanely as he said: 
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“The Doctor is at his post.” 

Towards morning Zilov said he was ready to accept Aksyo¬ 
nov’s proposition. 

Soon Leonov, Zilov, Aksyonov and a radioman named Pri- 
valsky took up quarters in an empty summer cottage near 
the Forty-Second Kilometre Station. Security men who knew 
exactly what was going on next door, were on round-the-clock 
duty in an adjacent house. 

The following evening Zilov transcribed a message sup¬ 
plied by Aksyonov, and which Leonov then transmitted. 

“Finally settled. The place is by Ryazanskaya Railway. Can 
see llie tracks from window. Establishing useful contacts. 
Leonov has become acquainted with local station controller. 
Will try to get information through her. A train of forty-nine 
flatcars passed through to Moscow today. Two tarpaulin- 
covered Katyusha rocket launchers on each car and 
each accompanied by crew of ten-twelve men. Regards. 
Zille.” 

The Doctor’s reply was received half an hour later. In the 
interval Aksyonov kept a close watch on his charges. Leo¬ 
nov giggled, pretending it was fun to fool the Doctor, but it 
was obvious that he was nervous and was quite clearly afraid 
of Zilov. The latter was silent, strangely calm and intent, as 
if his usual stream of life was continuing undisturbed and 
nothing out of the ordinary had happened. 

Saturn’s call signal came through and Leonov began writ¬ 
ing down the Doctor’s reply. 

“We’re glad to hear you’re settled. Your new acquaintance 
has been approved, but you must be very careful. Leonov’s 
girl should not know who you arc. Later, depending upon 
the circumstances, you will decide whether she is to be re¬ 
cruited or not. Be extremely careful. The information on the 
trains was valuable, but strive for greater accuracy, try to 
include the serial number of the outfit, the train’s destina¬ 
tion, etc. Good luck. Doctor.” 

ADer supper Zilov and Leonov went to their room. 

“Well, we certainly made an ass out of the Doctor,” Leo¬ 
nov whispered and laughed. “See how things have turned 
out! I thought this was the end of us for sure.” 

“Your Vogel is an ass anyway,” Zilov replied. “And all of 
them are idiots. They don’t know anything and can’t do any¬ 
thing right. But these fellows are really cunning” 

“The main thing is that we’re still alive,” Leonov said 
after a pause. “They could have knocked us off just like 
that” 
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“I knew they wanted me for something right away. Look 
at the way he questioned me, he wanted to know who I was 
and why and wherefore.” 

“They figured it out smart,” Leonov said and chuckled. 
“The Doctor’s swallowing it hook, line and sinker.” 

“That’s not something they invented,” Zilov said conde¬ 
scendingly. “You should have listened to the lectures more 
carefully. This is called counter-recruiting, it’s happened lots 
of times before in history.” 

“Listen, Sergei, what’ll happen to us when the (lermans 
get here?” Leonov asked anxiously. 

“Who says they will? And if they do, these guys will 
clear out. Then we’ll go to Herr Vogel and report that we’ve 
completed our assignment.” 

“What if they find out about this?” 

“You ask too many questions,” Zilov said irritably. “They 
might even find out before then. Don’t you think they might 
suddenly realise that we’ve been captured and that now our 
hands are tied? Well, then, we’ll say we were victims of the 
Secret Service. And anyway, what can we do?” 

They were silent for a long while after that. Then Zilov 
said mockingly: 

“I like to fool Vogel. Remember the way he strutted around 
like the King of Spies? And look at him now. Why, he was 
caught with a bare hook!” 

“I only hope he doesn’t hook us,” Leonov said. 

“All right, brave boy, that’s enough for now. Let’s go to 
sleep.” 


CHAPTER 22 

A new player, known as Zille and numbered 27, was entered 
in the game and duly noted on the map that hung in Star- 
kov’s office. However, the game had only begun, as had a 
very complex and subtle operation that had the misinforma¬ 
tion of the enemy on a mass scale as its end goal. If success¬ 
ful, the operation would produce a major military gain. 
Meanwhile, all the players acted as if nothing unusual had 
happened, carrying out their assignments in such a way as 
to prevent even the slightest hint of suspicion on the part 
of their masters. Composing “reports” for the players became 
the difficult daily task of a large group of people who had 
made a detailed study of each and every agent and his abili¬ 
ties. If the Abwehr were given nothing but lies, the game 
would have been lost, for the Qermans were no fools. On the 
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other hand, the Abwehr could not be given information that 
was detrimental to the Soviet Union in any way. Each phrase 
of every report was analysed thoroughly, dissected, as it 
were, from all sides, each fact was checked and re-checked. 
There was a whole system of “corroborating facts” for the 
various reports. In a word, it was a very complex and deli¬ 
cate task. 

And now a new player had been added to the game—Zille. 

Following are several ciphered radiograms. 

From Zille to Saturn 

“Leonov’s girl a find. Knows a lot and likes to talk. Fol¬ 
lowing is information received from her. Number of troop 
trains passing through towards Moscow cut nearly by half 
during past few weeks. Those heading in southerly direction 
increased accordingly. Her brother, a tank It. col., spent 
night at their house yesterday. Said his outfit being trans¬ 
ferred from Tula to the South. Our landlord pleased with us 
and our generosity. Intend spending day in Moscow tomor¬ 
row, looking and listening. Zille.” 

From Saturn to Zille 

“The information is very important, but calls for further 
development and more details. Thank you. Don’t be too gen¬ 
erous with your landlord, it might arouse his suspicion. 
Give the girl some inexpensive presents. Be more than care¬ 
ful in Moscow. Best wishes and good luck. Doctor.” 

From Zille to Saturn 

“Trip to Moscow failure, except for conversation overheard 
between tw'o Air Force lieutenants. Both graduated from 
Kuibyshev flying school, now waiting for planes, due from 
Urals. Following information received from girl: trains con¬ 
sisting of empty boxcars constantly being shifted to Siberia, 
obviously for fresh troops, up to ten trains daily. Very diffi¬ 
cult find presents for girl, can’t buy anything. She wants to 
introduce us to chief inspector of station, her best friend’s 
boyfriend. Not much money left. Zille.” 

From Zille to Saturn 

“Very glad yesterday’s information praised so highly. Will 
try to do our best in future also. No news today. Leonov 
very worried about batteries. How is the reception? Zille.” 

From Saturn to Zille 

“You have been officially cited for yesterday’s information. 
Congratulations. Recejition satisfactory, but there’s some 
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amount of fading. We will send over a courier with every¬ 
thing you need. Prepare to meet him and inform us of the 
time and place. It must not be close to your cottage. Good 
luck. Doctor.” 

From Zille to Saturn 

“Correction to yesterday’s information: plant we informed 
you of has not been completely evacuated to East, only par¬ 
tially dismantled. Part is still here and operating. Will inform 
you of exact location. 

“Our new friendship useful, but need more cash, informer 
likes money. Leonov panicky about batteries. Says we should 
cut reports to minimum. Can you hurry with batteries? Shame 
to lose such a good lead. Zille.” 

From Saturn to Zille 

“A courier is on the way. Go to the appointed spot every 
day. lie will bring you everything you need. You can use 
100,000 of the 300,000 rubles for presents for your informer. 
Keep the rest in reserve. The courier is reliable. Doctor.” 

The two men awaited the courier’s arrival. The hideout at 
which they were to meet had been prepared by Aksyonov. 
It was located in a house on Chkalov Street, near the Kursky 
Railway Station. The former tenant had been evacuated. One 
detail had been added to this true story: when the woman of 
the house had been ready to leave, she had allegedly given her 
key to Leonov’s new girl-friend, who was supposedly keep¬ 
ing an eye on the place and had been meeting I..eonov there. 
Leonov also had a key to the door. 

For the past several days Zilov and Leonov had been going 
to Moscow to meet the courier. As arranged, Leonov had been 
waiting for him from 8 to 9 p.m. at the main entrance to 
the station. He knew that the courier was a man of about 
fifty, that he was shorter than average, had thick grey hair 
and grey eyebrows, that he would be carrying a small suit¬ 
case tied with a canvas strap and that if it were not raining, 
he would be carrying a blue raincoat. In order to make 
doubly sure that this was the right man, there was also a 
password. 

Leonov was to bring him to the apartment, where Zilov 
would be waiting for them, and then the three of them would 
go out to the cottage. 

It was getting dark. The wind was blowing clouds of dust 
an4 scraps of paper across the large square in front of the 
sMon. 
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Leonov looked at the station clock. He still had nearly 
half an hour to wait. He turned around and suddenly saw 
that a man who matched the courier’s description perfectly 
was standing by the main entrance. Leonov could not see 
the colour of his hair, as the man was wearing a hat, but he 
approached him slowly. Yes, it had to be the courier. When 
Leonov was next to him he said: 

’‘Pardon me, but could you tell me how to get to Malaya 
Bronnaya from here?” 

The man looked at him closely and then replied, supplying 
the second part of the password: “I’m a stranger here myself 
and have been trying to locate my relatives these past two 
days.” 

“How d’you do,” Leonov said, offering him a trembling 
hand. 

“How do you do. I see that you’re afraid.” 

Leonov yanked away his hand. 

“I got frozen standing here in the wind. Come on!” he 
said quickly and headed across the square. 

At first, the courier kept a few steps behind him, but then 
he overtook Leonov and walked abreast of him. 

“Where are we going?” he asked. 

“To an apartment near here. Zilov is waiting for us there.” 

“So you’re Leonov. My name is Savchuk.” 

They entered a large apartment house and climbed to the 
third floor in complete darkness. 

“Here,” Leonov said, ringing a bell three times. Then, as 
if he did not trust the bell, he knocked loudly twice. That 
was the signal that he had come with the courier. 

Zilov opened the door. 

“Come in. Quickly.” 

The hall was dark, the only light coming from behind a 
half-closed door leading to the kitchen. 

“In there,” Zilov said. “That’s the only pl^ce there’s any 
light.” 

Half of the crowded little kitchen was taken up by a table. 
A bottle of vodka, a loaf of bread and some salami were 
spread out on a piece of newspaper on the table. 

“It’s not much of a party,” Zilov said apologetically. 

“That all depends,”, Savchuk replied, looking at the food 
hungrily. “I haven’t eaten for two days.” 

“Have a seat,” Zilov said, moving the table out a bit and 
indicating a chair in the corner between the wall and the table. 

They drank a toast in turn from the single glass to mark 
their successful meetings Zilov barely splashed in some vodka 
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for each drink, saying that they’d finish their business first 
and then really enjoy themselves. 

“Do we spend the night here?” Savchuk asked. 

“No,” Zilov replied. “We’ll go out to the cottage. It’s dan¬ 
gerous to stay over in the city because of the night patrols. 
No one will bother us there.” 

“Did you bring the batteries?” Leonov asked. 

“They’re here,” Savchuk said, tapping his suitcase. “And 
I brought a present for your girl.” 

“What about the new code?” Zilov asked. 

“There was no talk of a code,” Savchuk replied in a wor¬ 
ried voice, looking first at Zilov and then at Leonov. “What 
made you ask that?” 

“You never can tell,” Zilov replied casually. “They don’t 
spend their time sleeping at headquarters and they might 
have thought up a new code for us.” 

“No, there was no mention of a new code,” Savchuk said 
more calmly. “But you’re out of luck about the money and 
the other things. I came down in the wrong place and landed 
in a swamp, and 1 couldn’t find the container. I spent the 
whole night and half of today looking for it. I couldn’t risk 
staying there any longer.” 

“Where did you land?” 

“Near the Istra River, in the vicinity of Snegiri. That louse 
of a pilot signalled later than he should have. I don’t know 
what to do now. There was money in the container and some 
clothes for you.” 

Zilov stared hard at Savchuk. The question in his eyes was 
obvious: “Are you sure you’re not lying? You haven’t taken 
the money by any chance, have you?” 

Savchuk understood what he was thinking and became 
angry. 

“Don’t look at me like that. I’m not somebody you bumped 
into in a dark alley. I’ll be held responsible for what 
happened, not you. I was told that the batteries were most 
important. And I’m also supposed to check on what you’ve 
been doing.” 

“Can I have a look at the batteries?” Leonov asked. 

“They’re here, don’t worry. There’s enough to last you 
a year.” He turned to Zilov. “And I’ll give you whatever 
money I have. It’s about 40,000 rubles. Don’t worry, they’ll 
send you some more. There’s one thing they never skimp on 
and that’s money, since they get it for nothing, anyway.” 

- *‘What’s new at headquarters?” Zilov asked. 

l^oOiing special. We’re waiting for the counter-offensive 
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lo begin. This will be the decisive one, with no more, retreat¬ 
ing. It’s what we’re all waiting for. They’ve been praising you. 
Even Muller is pleased with your work.” 

“But we need more money,” Zilov said earnestly. “Not for 
ourselves. We need it for business. I don’t know what to do 
now.” 

Just then the kitchen door flew open. Before Savchuk had 
a chance to move, he was pressed into the corner while two 
Security men tied his hands behind his back. 

“Traitors!” he shouted and cursed. 

From Zille to Saturn 

“Met your man last evening. Says his name is Savchuk. 
Some batteries he brought are damaged. Did not bring any 
money, says he couldn’t find container when he landed. Wor¬ 
ried, someone else might find it. What do we do about money 
now? Reply at once. Zille.” 

From Saturn to Zille 

“Our courier Savchuk is completely reliable. There can be 
no basis for suspicion. It’s unfortunate that he could not find 
the container. 1’his should not present any danger to you. 
Tell Savchuk to give you the blanks for duplicate documents 
and the 43,000 rubles he has on him. We’ll send you a con¬ 
siderable sum at the very first opportunity. You will not have 
long to wait. Tell Savchuk to get some rest and then start 
back. He should proceed to the dislocation of the 33rd Army, 
as agreed. There are gaps in the front line there and our 
soldiers have been forewarned. Good luck. Doctor.” 

From Zille to Saturn 

“Savchuk started back today to Square 654. Zille.” 

From Saturn to Zille 

“Everything is clear. We need more information on the 
drafting of new Army recruits. Regards. Doctor.” 

From Zille to Saturn 

“Confirm yesterday’s report on airfield and testing of new 
planes as well as reliability of our informer. Interested only 
in money and anti-Soviet gossip. 45-50 years old. Real name 
Yevgeni Busarov. In reply to your question: he was mobi¬ 
lised by district military committee during general mobilisa¬ 
tion of men in Reserve and attached to battalion that services 
aviation plant’s airfield. Regulations there practically same 
as any civilian plant. He has been bribing a guard to let him 
go to Moscow for 1-2 days, sometimes even for week, depend- 
10 * 
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ing on size of bribe. You understood us correctly. We met him 
through chief inspector, ex-convict in prison with him in 
1938. Most important: yesterday he said Secretary of German 
legation in Moscow by name of Gustav recruited him in 1937. 
He received money at once, but gave Gustav no information, 
afraid to. Busarov arrested three months later, sent to prison. 
Please check. Should we trust him? Will have to put him 
out of the way if not, he knows too much. Zille.” 

From Saturn to Zille 

“The information you received from the inspector is of 
great value. You have both been given large bonuses, which 
have already been transferred to your accounts. Congratula¬ 
tions. A check on Busarov, his father and family, have veri¬ 
fied your information. Recruit him by all means. Convey 
Gustav’s best wishes to him. His name at the time he was 
recruited was Fighter. lie is a wonderful find, if only he 
starts working. Savchuk has returned and says he’s pleased 
with your work.* We are sending a new courier in a few 
days. lie is your former teacher, Gureyev. He’ll bring you 
money, new documents for future use and a camera for Bu¬ 
sarov. Gureyev will remain in Moscow on a special assign¬ 
ment. Find him a place to live for the time being. Good luck. 
Doctor.” 


CHAPTER 23 

Captain Tikhomirov, Battalion Commander of the 109th 
Division, had had no sleep for the past three nights. He and 
Private Potapov had been keeping watch in a small look-out 
post, snatching bits of sleep in turn in the daytime. Their 
faces were covered with stubbie. There had been a cold 
drizzle during the past five days and the bottom of their 
trench was muddy, their greatcoats were soaked and heavy, 
and though the nights were unusually warm, both had the 
chills. 

Three days earlier Tikhomirov had been flown to Moscow 
by special plane. The officer who had received him was of 

* This was an obvious lie, contrived to make them feel that every¬ 
thing was shaping out well. Actually, Savchuk, a convicted murderer, 
had been sentenced to depth by a Soviet military tribunal and shot. His 
body was theh taken to the front-line area and left near the positions 
of the 33rd Army. During the night Army scouts tossed the body into 
No Man’s Land and staged a mock chase and shooting. Saturn headquar¬ 
ters was soon informed that Savchuk had been killed while crossing the 
front line. 
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such high rank that the captain had been awed at first. 
Though he had been dressed in civilian clothes, a colonel had 
stood at attention when speaking to him. 

The general greeted Tikhomirov and led him straight over 
to a detailed map of the front that took up most of one wall 
of his huge office. With a long pointer he touched a spot on 
the map which Tikhomirov knew blindfolded. This was the 
strip his battalion was defending. 

“Do you know this place?” the general asked. 

“Yes, General.” 

“Is this where your battalion is stationed?” 

“Yes, General.” 

“When were you last near this ravine?” 

“The day before yesterday. That’s where three of our men 
who had been trapped behind the enemy lines crossed over.” 

The general placed the pointer on his desk and said with 
interest: “Did they pass through safely?” 

“Yes.” 

“Did the Germans fire at them?” 

“No.” 

“Come over here and sit down.” 

They sat down at a long table, facing each other. The 
general offered Tikhomirov a cigarette. 

“So the Germans did not open fire?” he repeated softly, as 
if speaking to himself. Then he said quickly: “Doesn’t that 
seem strange to you?” 

“Yes, it does,” Tikhomirov agreed. “The more so, .since 
the men said they had «een German soldiers. After all, the 
Germans have eyes, too.” 

The general smiled. 

“They certainly do. But why didn’t our troops open fire?” 

“There’s a ravine there,” Tikhomirov explained, turning 
to look at the map. “It runs right along the right flank of 
our division and my battalion. This is the dividing line be¬ 
tween my outfit and the 11th Division. But since it crosses 
the front line at an angle, we can only see it where it’s 
deepest from where we are. It slopes upwards on my neigh¬ 
bour’s territory. That’s where the men crossed the frontline. 
My boys didn’t notice them in the dark, and I don’t hold them 
responsible. The nights are black as pitch now. Besides, it was 
raining, and the three men were advancing very cautiously. 
When they finally climbed out of the ravine they were al¬ 
ready behind my neighbour’s lines. There was no sense 
opening fire then, so they were simply stopped for question¬ 
ing.” 



“I see. Do you think the ravine kept the Germans from 
tiring, too?” 

“No. The men said that when they were still about two 
kilometres from it and crossing open country they didn’t see 
a single German there, but the Germans are as thick as flies 
straight across from us.” 

The general rose and walked over to the map again. 
Tikhomirov also rose, but remained standing by the table. The 
general turned on a light over the map. 

“Come over here and show me where your outpost is.” 

Tikhomirov pointed to the spot. 

“Starting tonight you are to be on guard there until further 
orders. Tell your second in command or any of the company 
commanders to take over your battalion. A person of great 
interest to us will cross the front line at this spot, 'but he 
must pass through your lines safely. Not a single one of 
your soldiers is to fire a shot at him.” 

“But what if my neighbours open fire?” 

“Don’t worry about them.” 

“Very good.” 


The silence was oppressive. On any other night Tikhomirov 
would have been glad of it, but now he feared that despite the 
stillness he would miss the person of interest in the dark and 
would thus be unable to report his movements in time. He 
did not know that directly behind him, at the edge of a 
thicket located about 200 metres from the front line, another 
group of men had also been on duty for the past three nights. 
Concealed among the dense bushes was a WT truck. Two 
men were on twenty-four-hour duty there. One of them was 
Sr. Lt. Vesenin. He was dressed in an old soldier’s jacket 
and a faded army cap. The other man was Captain Bespalov. 

Bespalov was on duty now. A radioman wearing earphones 
was dozing beside him. 

Vesenin approached them softly. 

“It looks like something will be stirring tonight,” he said. 
“We’d better alert Headquarters.” 

Bespalov tore a sheet from a pad, wrote a few words on 
it and tapped the radioman on the shoulder. 

“Send this off.” 

Several minutes later the officer on duty in Moscow placed 
the following message on Commissar Starkov’s de.sk: 

“Have the entire chain ready. Tl\ere might be .some action 
tonight*” . 
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Starkov read the message, wrote “No. 1 readiness, Colonel 
Rybchak!” across the top, and told the offlcer to take it to the 
colonel. 

Colonel Rybchak ordered a general alert and received the 
following replies: 

“Station Three calling: everything is in order”; “Station 
Five reporting: waiting for action”; “This is Station Four: we 
are ready.” Every link in the chain was alert, waiting for the 
man who was to cross the front line. 

Who was he, to have been accorded such special treatment? 

At that very moment he was crouching under the bushes 
on the bottom of the ravine, peering at the lighted dial of his 
watch, waiting impatiently for the hands to reach one o’clock. 
According to the insignia on his worn green battleshirt, he 
was a senior lieutenant of the Engineer Corps. His papers said 
that he w'as Nikolai Korolkov, born in the town of Ramen- 
skoye, Moscow Region, a construction engineer, called up in 
1910. Another paper said he was being sent to Moscow for a 
period of twelve days in accordance with Regimental Order 
No. 1207 (c). However, had Senior Lieutenant Korolkov 
decided to go to Ramenskoye and visit his mother, she would 
not have recognised him as her son, reported missing in action 
in the autumn of 1941. But Korolkov had no intention of 
dropping in to see his parents, for the man in the ravine was 
not Nikolai Korolkov. The real Korolkov, if he was still 
among the living at this hour, was asleep in the barracks of 
a nazi concentration camp. Everything the man in the ravine 
had was forged. Not only his papers—his very life had been 
a lie. 

The man’s name was Kirill Gureyev, although that was not 
his true name, either. He had been born in Siberia. His father, 
a former Whiteguard officer, had also lived under an alias, 
hiding out as a parish priest in a remote little village. Thus, 
lies and cunning had been a part of Kirill ftureyev’s life from 
the moment he had been born, as had an all-consuming hatred 
of his country, inherited from his father, a sworn enemy of 
the Soviet system. Once at Easter his father had become 
roaring drunk and had torn the local paper to shreds, stamp¬ 
ing on it in rage, shouting hoarsely over and over: “I’ll cut 
their throats 1” During the campaign to establish collective 
farms, Kirill, who was eighteen at the time, and his father 
murdered the chairman of one of the rural peasant committees. 
His father was shot and Kirill was sentenced to ten years in 
prison. There he became acquainted with professional crim- 
ipals. In 1917, on tlie occasipp of the 20th anniversary of th? 
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establishment of Soviet power, an amnesty was proclaimed 
under which he and his new friends were released. They stuck 
together, travelling between Moscow and the Crimea, staging 
a series of major robberies. They had planned the murder of 
the Simferopol bank collectors in the spring of 1939, but were 
tracked down and arrested. Kirill was sentenced to eight years. 
Once again he was in prison, this time in Northern Karelia. 
He and three other convicts escaped late in the autumn of 
1939. They hid out in the forest for two months, living in 
animal dens and eating whatever they could find. When the 
Russo-Finnish war broke out they decided to cross over to 
Finland. Gureyev was the only one who made it. In the spring 
of 1940, Mannerheim’s Intelligence Service sent him on to the 
Ahwehr. Gureyev was taken to Berlin. He did not try to con¬ 
ceal his criminal past, and his new masters realised he could be 
put to good use. Gureyev began to rise quickly as a German 
spy especially trained for work in the U.S.S.R. He carried off a 
successful raid into the Soviet Union, where he organised an 
act of sabotage in the Western Ukraine before returning safely 
to Germany. However, he was not fated to rise any higher in 
the Abwehr. Canaris took a personal interest in him on his 
return, but after an interview which lasted only ten minutes 
he said of Gureyev: “He is not intelligent, and this is dangerous, 
no matter how appropriate one’s background might bo. 
He’s an average plodder, no more. He can only be used for 
sabotage.” 

When the Saturn group was established. Gureyev was put 
on the staff at Muller’s request, as he intended to use Gureyev 
for sabotage. Meanwhile, however, he was to be one of the 
teachers at the training school. 

And now his hour had struck. He was crossing the front line 
on a double assignment. First, and least important, he was 
to take the Zille agents money, new' papers and a camera 
and secretly check on their work. They had been too success¬ 
ful, and Muller was bothered by the thought that perhaps the 
Soviet Counter-intelligence was behind it all. If this was 
established as a fact, Gureyev was to kill them both. The 
second assignment was to blow' up a building in close prox¬ 
imity to the Kremlin, 

Soviet Counter-intelligence had discovered that he was to 
cross the front line from a message received by the Zille agents 
and also from one sent by Rudin. Rudin did not know what 
Gureyev’s assignment was, but he had been able to inform 
them of the approximate place in which he would cross the 
front line, and this was of the utn^ost importance. 
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Following orders from Starkov, all available data on Gureyev 
was collected. It was decided to keep this dangerous criminal 
under surveillance from the moment he crossed the front line. 
Thus, Operation Hail and Farewell was born. Nothing would 
have been easier than to arrest Gureyev the moment he crossed 
over. It was far more difficult to let him reach the Zille 
team. He might possibly be bringing new instructions which, if 
unknown, would wreck their entire game against Saturn. At 
the same time, he must not be lost from sight for a moment, 
nor, certainly, was he to feel he w’as being watched. 

The time was now a little past 1 a.m. Gureyev rose, whis¬ 
pered “God’s with me”, and began climbing the slope leading 
out of the ravine. The German officer who had escorted him 
this far had assured him that there was a gap in the Russian 
line here and had told him that three Russian soldiers had 
recently crossed through at this exact point and they had let 
them through for the express purpose of checking its safety. 
But Gureyev knew he could only rely on himself. When he 
was near the top, he tied rags around his knees and crawled 
out on all fours. 

Private Potapov spotted him the moment he rose above the 
ravine’s edge. He nudged Tikhomirov, pointing to the right 
with the barrel of his gun. Tikhomirov moved it aside, as if 
to say: “Don’t worry, I see him.” 

Gureyev was in no hurry. He stood motionless for about 
ten minutes. Heavy machine-guns began rattling on the Ger¬ 
man side. Gureyev knew it was to distract the Russians’ atten¬ 
tion. 

He slipped off his knapsack in order to get rid of it if 
necessary, and made a dash for the bushes looming dark 
ahead, precisely where the Security men were hidden. Once 
in the thicket, he stopped to catch his breath and listened 
motionlessly, but did not hear a single suspicious sound. From 
his vantage point he watched the road that led to the railway 
station. There was no sign of life on it. He untied the rags, 
wiped his muddy hands on some wet leaves, inspected his 
clothing and headed towards the road slowly. 

Several minutes later the Security truck sent the following 
message to Moscov: “Station One is closing down.” Minutes 
later an empty truck rolled out of a village three kilometres 
to the north of them. The driver, Senior Lieutenant Silin of 
Security, looked exactly like any other seasoned Army driver. 
He turned off the dirt road onto the paved one that was taking 
Gureyev to the station. 
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When the truck drew abreast of him, Silin stepped on the 
brakes and called: “Get in, if you’re going to the station. Do 
you have a light?” 

Gureyev walked over and handed Silin a box of matches. 

“Forgot my matches,” Silin said as he lit a cigarette. “Hop 
in. Lieutenant. Going to the station? I can take you very 
near it.” He threw open the door of the cab. “Come on, I’m in 
a hurry.” 

Gureyev got in beside him, easing his knapsack to the floor 
between his legs. 

“Us drivers have no peace nor rest, night or day,” Silin 
complained. “I just settled down for the night when they 
got me up lagain. Are you going to the station?” 

“Curiosity killed the cat,” Gureyev said and chuckled. But 
when Silin looked hurt and said no more he added in a more 
friendly tone, “Yes, I’m going to the station.” 

“I can’t take you that far, I turn off before then.” 

“That’s all right. Beggars can’t be choosers.” 

Half a kilometre from the station Silin slopped the truck 
and handed Gureyev back his matches: “Here, Lieutenant.” 

“Keep them,” Gureyev said and climbed out slowly. 
“Thanks.” 

Silin slammed the door and rumbled off down a dirt road. 
He made a wide circle, approaching the station from the op¬ 
posite .side, and pulled up at a little house. In less than half 
an hour another truck with Bespalov and Vesenin pulled up 
beside him. 

“Everything’s going according to plan,” Silin said cheer¬ 
fully. “His knapsack weighs about fifteen kilos and he has 
on the kind of jacket officers of the sappers were issued be¬ 
fore the war. You know, the kind that reaches nearly to 
your knees. He looks genuine, though, and seems very sure 
of himself. The only slip I noticed was that his collar was 
too clean. On the other hand, he’s going to Moscow and he 
might have put on some shine for the occasion.” 

Bespalov looked at his watch. 

“The train leaves in half an hour. I’d better be going. 
Wait about twenty minutes after the train leaves. If I don’t 
come back, it means everything’s in order and I’ve gone to 
M0.SC0W with him. Contact Headquarters immediately.” 

The station, which was completely blacked out, was full 
of the commotion typical of a front-line station. A group of 
officers and men of the military check-point approached the 
train. They took up their positions at the doors of the four 
passenger car.s, 
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Gureyev was in no haste to board the train. He kept watch¬ 
ing the other passengers for some time and finally headed 
quickly towards the last car. Bespalov managed to get ahead 
of him and reached it first. The captain took his paper and 
read it by the light of a flashight concealed in his sleeve. 

“Yegor Rokotov?” 

“Yes.” 

“Where are you from?” 

“A scientific research institute.” 

“You’re an engineer?” 

“Yes. I was here to test the new guns,” he replied impa¬ 
tiently. 

“Where’s the stamp to show when you entered the front¬ 
line zone?” 

“On the other side.” 

The captain turned the paper over and scrutinised the offi¬ 
cial stamp. 

“Who’s signature is this?” 

“How do I know!” Bespalov answered irritably. “He didn’t 
introduce himself. All he did was stamp my paper.” 

“I’ve never seen this signature before. You’ll have to wait. 
I’ll let the Army man through first and then we’ll see about 
you. Step aside. Next.” 

Gureyev handed the captain his papers. The captain glanced 
at them, handed them back and said: “Don’t forget to 
check in at the Moscow Commandant’s Office.” 

“Very good,” Gureyev replied and hopped aboard. 

After about five more persons had boarded the train the 
captain returned to Bespalov. 

“So you don’t know who signed the paper?” 

“No.” 

“All right. You can get on.” 

“Thank you. Captain,” Bespalov said softly and climbed 
aboard. 

CHAPTER 24 

The blacked-out candle lantern that hung over the exit 
lighted the front seats, but the rest of the car was plunged 
in darkness. Bespalov struck a match and saw Gureyev stand¬ 
ing by the third window. Bespalov made his way over and 
took one of the side seats. Gureyev’s knapsack was lying on 
the seat opposite. Bespalov turned up his collar, pulled his 
hat down over his face and stuck his hands in his sleeves. 
He was obviously going to get some sleep. As he stretched 
out his feet touched Gureyev, 
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“Pardon me,” he muttered. 

“That’s all right,” Gureyev said and sat down. “I see the 
captain finally let you on.” 

“Yes,” Bespalov said and pushed his hat back a bit. “I can 
understand them, but it certainly makes you mad. What do 
they think I’m doing, riding around for my health?” 

“Well, the fact that you’re not in uniform seemed suspicious 
to him,” Gureyev said and smiled. 

“He could .see the paper was issued by the Army. That 
should have been enough.” 

Gureyev said nothing. 

Bespalov pulled his hat down on his face again, as if to 
indicate that the conversation Wias over and he was going to 
sleep. However, he had a clear view of the lower part of 
Gureyev’s body, of his hands, folded on his stomach, and his 
feel. It was interesting to watch his hands, for they were 
never still a moment. Gureyev, naturally, had no intention of 
sleeping, he was too nervous for that. 

Bespalov jerked his feet, as people do when they are asleep 
in an uncomfortable position, and brought them to rest 
against Gureyev’s. The latter moved aside carefully. Finally, 
Bespalov began to snore softly. 

It was nearly dawn. They had two more hours until they 
reached Moscow. Bespalov groaned, turned on his side, nearly 
slipped off the scat and “awoke”. 

“Humph!” he mumbled in some embarrassment. Then, 
looking about, he said: “I haven’t .slept in such a bed since 
I was a boy. Well, anyway, good morning.” 

“Good morning,” Gureyev replied with a faint smile. 

The train dragged along slowly, and the war-ravaged 
countryside passed as slowly by the windows. The charred 
ruins showed up more gastly against the bright young grass. 

“This train doesn’t seem to be in a rush,” Bespalov said. 

“I wouldn’t be in such a hurry, if I were you,” Gureyev 
advised. “You’ll probably be stopped by another inspection 
post in Moscow.” 

“Aha, so you’d like to know whether they check on incom¬ 
ing passengers, would you?” Bespalov thought maliciously, 
but merely jerked his head in reply, which could have meant 
anything. 

If Gureyev had decided to leave the train before they 
reiiched Moscow there were men posted at each station along 
the way. 

,/vThey were still in the suburbs when Bespalov asked: 
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“Are you going to Moscow, or farther on?” 

“I’m going to Moscow now, but who knows after that? I 
go wherever they send me. It’s not up to me.” 

“Wouldn’t you be surprised, though, if I told you exactly 
where you are going,” Bespalov said to himself. 

Finally, the train pulled into Byelorussky Railway Station. 
Gureyev was in no hurry, he remained in his seat, watching 
the crush at the exit. Bespalov rose. 

“So long,” he said. 

“Good luckl” Gureyev replied. 

Bespalov alighted, and the first person he saw was Lieuten¬ 
ant Vesenin, dressed in a filthy jacket. They exchanged 
glances. Bespalov’s said: “He’s in the car.” Yesenin’s eyes 
replied: “Very good.” Vesenin was now to take over as Gu- 
reyev’s travelling companion. Bespalov headed towards the 
street slowly where a car was waiting for him. 

“Headquarters, and make it fast,” he told the driver. 

In the hall outside his office Bespalov heard his phone 
ringing. He searched through his pockets, but could not find 
the key. Finally, he remembered it was in his back pocket. 
The telephone kept on ringing. “Damn these locks! You can 
never get a key in straight!” The telephone was still ringing. 

Bespalov rushed into his office and grabbed the receiver. 

“Hello!” 

“This is Vesenin. We’ve had some bad luck, Captain.” 

“What’s wrong?” 

“He was carted off by a Military Patrol.” 

“What?!” 

“He was crossing the square in front of the station and 
was stopped. They drove off with him.” 

The news was so unexpected that Bespalov did not know 
what to say. He told Vesenin to go straight to Headquarters. 

Of all the luck! So much had already been accomplished, 
so many people were involved in the operation, yet no one 
had foreseen such a possibility! His papeps had probably 
aroused their suspicion. Bespalov was ready to curse every¬ 
one who had had a hand in forging Gureyev’s documents, 
as well as the over-zealous patrolmen. He turned sharply, 
picked up the receiver and phoned Starkov. 

“Bespalov reporting. A Military Patrol just picked up the 
person we’re interested in. It happened here, in Moscow.” 

After a short pause Starkov said calmly: “What for?” 

“I don’t know yet. They drove off with him.” 

“I see.” There was another pause. “Did Vesenin approach 
him?” 
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“No.” 

“Where is he now?” 

“On his way to Headquarters.” 

“Send him over to the Military Commandant’s Office im¬ 
mediately. lie’s to probe the situation there without disclos¬ 
ing his identity. If Gureyev is released, continue according 
to plan. If there’s any difficulty, we’ll have to intervene and 
see that he’s released. No one but the Commandant is to 
know of this, though. Is that clear?” 

“Yes.” 

“Go ahead.” 

Ten minutes later Vesenin was outside the Military Com¬ 
mandant’s Office. 

In the large yard several officers were marching back and 
forth under the watchful eye of a young captain, and every 
time they came abreast of him, they saluted smartly. This 
was both punishment and a lesson to them to remember to 
salute their superiors in the street. Gureyev was one of them. 
He looked quite undisturbed as he marched back and forth. 

Vesenin entered the crowded reception room. There were 
long lines of civilians and soldiers at each of the three win¬ 
dows and everyone seemed to be in a hurry. 

The marching outside eventually ended, and the penalised 
officers headed towards the reception room. Vesenin took 
his place in the longest of the three lines. 

One could not say that the officers were overjoyed at their 
visit to the Commandant’s Office. They entered the room 
and stood around with angry faces, wailing for the young 
captain to come back with their papers and things. Gureyev. 
however, looked worried. He kept shifting his weight from 
one foot to the other, his eyes never leaving the door which 
led to an inner office. 

About five minutes later the captain appeared, carrying 
two knapsacks and a sheaf of papers. 

“Whose are these?” he asked, holding them up. 

“This one’s mine,” Gureyev said and took one of the 
knapsacks. 

The captain read out the names. 

“Junior Lieutenant Sumbatov, Junior Lieutenant Kuroch¬ 
kin, Lieutenant Zakroyev.” 

Those who had been given back their papers saluted de¬ 
monstratively and left. 

“Senior Lieutenant Korolkov.” 

Gureyev took his papers, but seemed in no hurry to leave. 
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Vesenin felt like shouting: “For God’s sake, get out of here!" 
Gureyev, meanwhile, had turned to address the captain. 
“Could you please tell me where I can get this stamped?” 
“Second window.” 

Gureyev took his place in line. 

“The rat, he doesn’t seem to have any nerves at all,” Ve¬ 
senin fumed. 

After his papers were stamped Gureyev finally left. Vesenin 
followed him out and saw the other Security men outside. 
Lieutenant Zagorsky was standing at the gate, while Lt. 
Ghuvikhin could be seen in a car parked farther down the 
street. “Everything seems to be in order,” Vesenin thought. 

“You’re to return to Headquarters,” Zagorsky said softly 
as Vesenin passed him. 


CHAPTER 25 

Gureyev reached Komsomolskaya Square and stopped by 
the Metro near the Kazansky Railway Station. It was here 
that he was to meet Zilov. He had chosen the place himself, 
recalling how he and two of his prison-mates had once met 
on the very same spot. There was always a crowd milling 
around there. 

Despite the fact that this was wartime, the square was as 
crowded as it had been four years ago, the only difference 
being that now most of the men were in uniform. Gureyev, 
also in uniform, noted this with satisfaction. 

The sun appeared from behind a cloud, and the square 
became more lively. Two soldiers stopped beside Gureyev. 
They glanced at him and exchanged a few words in low voices. 
Gureyev watched them from the corner of his eye, his 
right hand feeling for the gun in his pocket. 

One of the soldiers took several regulation steps towards 
him, saluted smartly and said, “Pardon me. Lieutenant, could 
you tell us how to get to Preobrazhenskaya Square?” 

“I don’t know, I’m a stranger here myself,” Gureyev re¬ 
plied irritably. 

“Excuse me.” 

The soldier returned to his companion. A moment later 
they were speaking to an Air Force man who explained in 
detail how they were to find the place they were looking for. 
Then the soldiers ran off towards a tram stop. 

This erased all doubt from Giireyev’s mind. “I’m as scared 
as a mouse. I have to get a hold on myself.” 
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His mind went back to the question that worried him most. 
This was the fifth and final day on which, according to pre¬ 
vious arrangements, Zilov was to wait for him here at 19:00. 
What if Zilov had been here the previous four days and, 
having lost hope, would not show up today? No, that was 
impos.sible. He would not dare to do that. But what if by 
coming here every day he had attracted attention, aroused 
suspicion, and had been arrested? What if he were sick? But 
he should certainly have enough .sen.se to send Leonov in 
his place. 

Gureyev looked at his watch. It was a little after four. He 
entered the Kazansky Railway Station waiting room and 
spent about half an hour jostling back and forth. Suddenly 
he saw a sign that said “Barbershop”. 

An elderly barber with a puffed, chalky face and dull eyes 
tied a white cloth around his neck, sharpened his razor and 
mixed up some shaving soap. 

“How do you like your sideburns?” he asked. 

“It doesn’t matter,” Gureyev replied with a smile. “A bullet 
at the front doesn’t choose the kind of sideburns a fellow 
has.” 

The barber sighed heavily and began shaving him. 

“The war has taken my three sons,” he .said after a while. 
“The missus and I didn’t have a chance to come to our sens¬ 
es—the death notices came one after the other, and now we’re 
all alone.” He was silent and then said: “Won’t Hitler pay 
for all our tears?” 

“When the time comes, he will,” Gureyev said absently as 
he watched a young man in civilian clothes in the mirror. 
The man now stood behind Gureyev, who felt that he was 
being watched. But soon the barber to the left of him told 
the young man to take a seat. Gureyev heard him say in a 
cheerful voice: 

“A trim and a shave and don’t forget the hair tonic!” 

“That’ll take some time,” Gureyev thought. “I’ll have a 
chance to leave before he does.” 

His spirits rose after the shave. Gureyev payed the lively, 
snub-nosed cashier, wished her good luck, and left without 
taking his change. 

Nevertheless, he decided to see what the young man would 
do after he left the barbershop. He went to the far end of 
the waiting room and found a seat. The high back of the 
wooden bench in front of him concealed him, yet offered him 
a good view of the door to the shop. 

The young man emerged about ten minutes later. Without 
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looking cither to the left or right he walked straight through 
to the platform. 

Gureyev rose, glanced at his watch again, and headed 
towards the station restaurant. He found a table in a far 
corner and ordered a bottle of beer. 

At that moment the telephone rang in Captain Bespalov’s 
office. 

“This is Lieutenant Zhakov speaking,” a young voice re¬ 
ported. “Savitsky handed him over to me at the barbershop, 
lie had a shave together with him. lie’s at the station restau* 
rant now, having a bottle of beer.” 

“All right. Be careful.” 

Gureyev spent over half an hour sipping his beer. Finally, 
he gave llie waiter a generous tip and left. There was still 
over an hour to wait. He decided to go outside and walk 
half an hour in any direction, then turn around and return 
to the square. 

Meanwhile, Zilov was sitting in a car parked in a large 
yard on Krasnoprudiiaya Street. It was an easy ten-minute 
walk to the square. Captain Aksyonov, who sat beside him, 
was leafing through an issue of Ogonyok, glancing at Zilov 
from the corner of his eye from time to time. He could see 
that he was nervous, less so than during the previous days, 
but nervous, nonetheless. During the previous four days they 
had come to this yard at 6 p.m. every evening. Then each 
had taken a different route to Komsomolskaya Square, where 
they had wailed for Gureyev. And each lime Aksyonov had 
felt as if it were he who was passing a difficult lest. For over 
two months now he had been spending his days and nights 
with Zilov and Leonov. Leonov, shallow and dull, presented 
no problem and could not be expected to veer from the 
charted course. But it was a different story as far as Zilov 
was concerned. Outwardly, he seemed to have completely 
accepted the drastic change in his life, but Aksyonov never 
felt sure of him, and so watched him like a ^awk. He sensed 
that Zilov was very unhappy at having disappointed the 
(Germans who had sent him over. 

Aksyonov believed that the key to Zilov’s character was his 
love of adventure. It was all rather vague, but he was vain¬ 
glorious and the nazis, in recruiting him, had staked their 
hopes on this. Besides, he had probably been excited by all 
the mystery, risk and danger involved. On the other hand, 
Zilov had a well-developed feeling of responsibility for seeing 
a job through. This feeling had nothing to do with ideology 
or profit-gaining motives. It was simply that once he had 
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started a job he would finish it. That was why Zilov had 
punched Leonov for suggesting that they run away and hide. 
When Aksyonov tried to explain what a filthy job Zilov was 
doing the latter replied: “I didn’t think about it then, and I 
don’t want to think about it now.” Aksyonov reflected how 
calm Zilov had acted when he had been arrested and how 
calmly he had behaved all during the questionings. Later, 
when he had accepted the rules of the game, his actions had 
also been calm and precise, but Aksyonov always had a feel¬ 
ing that concealed behind this apparent self-control and effi¬ 
ciency were unknown, hidden emotions. 

Aksyonov, watching him unobtrusively, had often seen him 
tense suddenly and stare into space, his dark blue eyes un¬ 
blinking, a muscle in his cheek twitching. Then, as if having 
come to some decision, he would look about cautiously and 
go back to work. From the moment it had been decided that 
Zilov was to meet Gurcyev, Aksyonov had been worried. 

Success depended upon how well Zilov carried off his meet¬ 
ing with Gureyev, whom he knew and of whom he had said 
that this was the only teacher he had been afraid of. 

The first two limes Zilov had set out for the appointed 
meeting place he hud been so nervous that one look at him 
would have set the most inexperienced agent on his guard. 
He had looked completely exhausted when he had returned 
each evening at nine. 'Frue, he had been more relaxed on 
the third day and his behaviour the previous day had been 
quite passable. He had apparently decided that something 
had happened and Gureyev would not show up. This feeling 
of calm was what Aksyonov feared most. 

The meeting was to take place that evening. Aksyonov 
knew that Gureyev had arrived, but could not understand why 
Bespalov had forbidden him to tell Zilov about it. It would 
have been better if he had known. Now, coming upon Gu¬ 
reyev unexpectedly, he might falter and make a mistake. 

“I have a feeling that he’ll show up tonight,” Aksyonov 
.said ca.sually, la>'ing the magazine aside. 

‘‘No, he won’t,” Zilov .said with assurance. ‘‘He was prob¬ 
ably captured by your men on the way. Would they tell 
you if he was arrested?” 

“Yes, we would have known it by now. I’m positive he’ll 
show up tonight.” 

Zilov seemed to be in a trance. Aksyonov watched him with 
growing concern. What was he thinking about? Zilov cer¬ 
tainly knew that neither he nor Gureyev, if the latter became 
aware that he was not acting of his own free will, could do 
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anything. It was even impossible to escape. Tlie only thing 
they might do if Gureyev had brought a new code or pass¬ 
word was to conceal it. But even that would not mean an 
end to the game: Saturn would think Gureyev had not made 
it to Moscow and Zille was thus still using the old code or 
did not know the password. 

Aksyonov looked at his watch. This gesture awakened Zi- 
lov from his stupor. 

“How much time’s left? ' he asked quickly, and Aksyonov 
caught the determined look in his eye. 

“Twenty minutes.” 

They walked out to the street and headed towards the ter¬ 
minal. Zilov w^alked on ahead, with Aksyonov strolling along 
at a leisurely pace about twenty feet behind. From the mo¬ 
ment they had emerged from the yard, several pairs of keen 
eyes had been following Zilov. 

Aksyonov saw Chuvikhin near the entrance to the railway 
station. lie approached him as if he were a stranger and asked 
for a light. As Chuvikhin handed him a box of matches he 
said softly: 

“He’s been circling around the Metro for the past fifteen 
minutes.” 

Indeed, (iureyev had twice passed the spot where he was 
to meet Zilov. He had been checking to see if there was any¬ 
thing suspicious, or whether it might not be a trap. The 
second time he passed by was at three minutes to seven. 
Chuvikhin had noted a strange coincidence: there was a mo¬ 
ment when Gureyev was walking straight towards Zilov. 
They might have met but for the fact that Gureyev suddenly 
turned when he was still ten feet away and headed back. 

There was something Gureyev didn’t like about Zilov’s 
face. It was his expression of calm assurance. 

He walked quickly past the Metro station once again. A 
train which had just pulled in had disgorged a stream of pas¬ 
sengers. Gureyev quickly mixed with the crowd and headed 
towards the taxi stand. He talked to the driver of a green 
car, got in and drove off. Lt. Ve.senin, posted at the tram 
stop opposite the station, saw it all, but the Security cars 
were parked too far away, so that by the time he reached 
any of them Gureyev would have disappeared completely. 

Luckily, a car drew up to the station and a general alight¬ 
ed. Vesenin ran up to him, showed him his credentials and 
asked for the use of his car. 

“Take the Lieutenant wherever he wants to go,” the gener¬ 
al said to his driver, “and then return to the garage.” 
ir 
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For nearly an hour Vesenin drove up one street and down 
another, following every green car of that make. But all Army 
cars were green and he realised how futile his search was. 
Finally, the driver brought him back to the station square 
and he returned to his post at the tram stop. 

The first thing he saw was a parked green car. The driver 
had a passenger in the rear. Vesenin was positive this was 
the car he was looking for. He was not mistaken. 

Gureyev had decided on a final check: having driven away 
from the station, he told the driver he would be in for some 
good money. He said he had returned from the front on leave 
and had discovered that his wife was having an affair with 
another man. He said that she would be at the station with 
her lover between seven and eight that evening, coming in 
from the cottage where they had been spending some time 
and that he was going to catch them. That was why he wanted 
the driver to head back to the station and park near the 
Metro, where he would have a good view of everyone com¬ 
ing out. 

Gureyev had been watching Zilov for nearly half an hour, 
but he had not noticed anything suspicious, if not lor the 
same calm demeanour he had noted before. He just stood 
there like a mummy, never once glancing at his watch. 

It was live minutes to eight when Gureyev finally look 
leave of the driver and headed towards Zilov, who did not 
notice him until the very last moment. 

“Hello, my friend!” Gureyev said heartily and put his arms 
around Zilov’s shoulder.s. 

“Hello!” Zilov replied in the hearty voice, though his back 
became drenched with sweat in an instant. 

They walked off to a side and slapped each other on the 
back again. 

“1 thought you weren’t coming,” Zilov said in an under¬ 
tone. 

“What do you mean? How could I not come? Does that 
sound like me?” Gureyev asked, staring straight at Zilov. 

“You never know what can happen to people like us,” Zi¬ 
lov replied calmly. 

“Don’t look for trouble,” Gureyev said. “My name is Niko¬ 
lai Korolkov, I’m a senior lieutenant and a sapper, as you 
see. I’ve twelve days leave and I’m here on business. That’s 
just in case. Where do we go?” 

“Straight to our placed” Zilov said and smiled. “The vodka 
and snacks have been rotting on the table for five whole 
days.” 
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“Let’s go!” 

They crossed the square to Kazansky Railway Station. Ak¬ 
syonov boarded the same car they did and stood nearby. The 
two men were silent. Gureyev kept looking out of the win¬ 
dow. Just before they pulled into Kratovo, Zilov said some¬ 
thing to him. They got up and headed towards the exit. For 
safety’s sake Zilov had suggested that they get off at Kratovo 
and take the next train. Everything was proceeding according 
to plan. Aksyonov continued on. Another Security man was 
to board the train with them at Kratovo. 


CHAPTER 26 

Once they reached the cottage, Zilov, Gureyev and Leonov 
went straight to the kitchen, where the conversation at the 
table touched on everything and anything but business. Gu¬ 
reyev led the conversation, and it was clear that he was in 
no hurry to begin, for he had probably decided to sound 
the men out at first. However, neither Zilov nor Leonov 
appeared suspicious to him and they gradually broached the 
main subject. 

Zilov suggested they drink a toast to Gureyev’s safe arrival. 

“No, boys, I want to drink to you first,” Gureyev protested. 
There was a long pause. “I’ll be frank,” he said finally. “I’ve 
known you both for quite a while. I had no faith in you, Leo¬ 
nov. You didn’t .seem serious enough to me, and I told our 
superiors about it. But I see I was wrong, and even though I 
considered you more reliable, Zilov, I didn’t trust you com¬ 
pletely, either. The important thing is that you’ve both lived 
up to our expectations. I want to drink to your success, which 
has already been commended by our chiefs. Good luck!” 

Leonov proposed a toast to their superior officers. 

After the fifth glass a marked change came over Gureyev. 
Either the vodka was having its effect on him after the strain 
of the previous days or he had become his* old self again, 
mean and distrustful of everyone and everything. 

“Was it hard crossing the front lines?” Leonov a.sked 
humbly. 

“You didn’t think it was easy, did you? But I’ve been 
through a lot in my lifetime. Once I was hiding out in a swamp, 
up to my neck in mud, with dogs on my track. The only thing 
that pulled me through was hate. I’ve been running on it for 
years. My father set me on the road. Let’s drink to the bad 
luck of our enemies.” 
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Their glasses clinked. 'Fhen all was silent. And once again 
Gurcyev spoke. 

“I couldn’t sit around in a cottage like this, like I was on 
vacation, sending out messages that arc a pack of lies.” 

‘‘We’re not liars,” Zilov replied huskily. 

‘‘Just listen to him!” 

”^1 said we’re not liars!” Zilov repealed in a louder voice. 

‘‘All right, take it easy. The only reason I said that is be¬ 
cause I’m different, I prefer to blow up bridges or mow down 
whoever has it coming to him. That’s the life for me! And you 
can always see the results of your work. I’ve never had a pid¬ 
dling assignment yet.” 

Once again glasses clinked. Soon Zilov and Gureyev were 
arguing the merits »)f espionage vs sabotage. Neither would 
concede a point to the other. 

‘There’s a war on, you know,” Gureyev said. “When I blow 
up a key installation here it’ll be worth more than all your 
reports pul together. Your Busarov can do more at that air¬ 
field than you can in a year.” 

‘‘You’re forgetting it was us who found him,” Zilov said. 

They had a last nightcap and soon everything was still. At 
five o’clock the next morning they were awakened by Gu- 
reyev’s hoarse voice. 

‘‘Come on, boys! Everybody up! D'you have a drink to clear 
the fog‘?” 

While Zilov and (iureyev were washing, Leonov prepared 
breakfast. Then they all sat down at the table again. 

‘‘Should 1 open another bottle?” Leonov asked. 

‘‘No, there’s enough left here for a couple of drinks, and 
then we’ll gel down to business. When can you arrange a 
meeting for me and Busarov?” 

‘‘He .should be in Mo.scow tonight,” Zilov said. ‘‘Listen, you 
brought us some money, didn’t you?” 

“Don’t worry, I didn’t lose it. And I’m not taking any for 
myself, either. It’s all there in my knapsack. You can count 
it. There’s 250,000, and it’s all there. Send Vogel a mes¬ 
sage and tell him you’ve got it, just to keep the books straight. 
I brought you some blank letterheads and passports, too. And 
the whole mess could have gone down the drain, and me with 
it. Twice, in fact. First on the German side, when I bumped 
into an SS major, some big .shot from Berlin who’d flown in 
to inspect the front lines. He hadn’t been warned about me 
and when he started poking around in my knapsack and saw 
all that money he hit the roof. It took him two days to find 
out who I was. That’s why I nearly missed meeting you. And 
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yesterday in Moscow an MP picked me up when 1 forgot to 
salute someone in the street. They kept us marching up and 
down saluting for the next two hours and 1 can tell you that 
was no fun. There I was, parading around, and all the time 
I was thinking: what if they open my knapsack? Well, they 
didn’t. There’s a new order from the Doctor. At the end of 
every message now, after you sign your name, you’re to tap 
out four dots. That’ll mean all’s well and you’re not being 
watched. Is that clear?” 

“Yes. All’s well so far,” Zilov said. 

“Just keep it that wav.” 

“We will.” 

“If I .smell a rat here, you won’l he around to be sorry.” 

“Slop threatening us. Are there any other messages?” 

“They’re minting .some medals for you. Now what’ll we do 
till evening?” 

“Wail a while. Have vou brought any papers for the inspec¬ 
tor?” 

“Yes.” 

“Let’s have them. We’re supposed to meet him today.” 

“Where? When? I thought we’re suppo.scd to meet Busarov 
today?” 

“I told you Busarov won't be in Moscow till tonight. But the 
inspector’ll be waiting for me in an hour from now. Back at 
the station where we changed trains. I’m suppo.scd to meet 
him in the music shop near the station.” 

“We’ll go together,” Gureyev said and it was an order. 

“He only knows mo.” 

“That’s all right. We’ll stand oiT to a side while you talk 
to him.” 

This was apparently just another one of Gureyev’s checks. 

A few minutes later Captain Bespalov telephoned Vesenin, 
who was .stationed in Kratovo. 

“They’ll be at the music .shop at 12 o’clock. That’s where 
we nab him. But be careful. We want him alive.” 

The little music shop was located next to the market. There 
were two entrances, one from the street, the other from the 
market proper. The shop was never crowded, for Moscow was 
only an hour’s ride away and few people bought record players 
and accordions in wartime. 

At 11:30 two new clerks look their places behind the count¬ 
er. These were Vesenin and Chuvikhin. Then came three pro¬ 
spective customers, all Security men. One, dressed as a rail¬ 
wayman, was to play the part of the inspector Zilov had re¬ 
cruited. Finally, to make things look more natural, two girls 
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came in and browsed around. When Zilov, Gureyev and Leo¬ 
nov finally entered the shop there was nothing at all to arouse 
their suspicion. 

Gureyev and Leonov remained near the door, while Zilov 
walked over to a railwayman who soon followed him out. As 
they passed Gureyev, he turned to follow them. 

At that very instant the two other customers reached the 
door. The railwayman backed right into Gureyev, who lost 
his footing. Someone grabbed his hands, he was knocked over 
and held face-down on the floor. He was searched, bound hand 
and foot, taken out through the delivery entrance and put in 
a car. 

“Straight to Headquarters,” Vesenin said to the driver. 

The entire operation had only taken a few minutes. 

From Zille to Saturn 

“Fve been waiting at meeting place every evening. Gureyev 
has not shown up. What happened? Zilov has some kind of 
complications after flu. Afraid to call doctor. Temperature 
very high at night, courier has not come. What shall we do? 
Zille.” 

From Saturn to Zille 

“We are sorry to hear Zilov is ill. Try to get some advice 
from a pharmacist in a pharmacy located some distance from 
your place. Do not wait for the courier any longer. The inspec¬ 
tor’s last report was of great value. Reward him generously. 
We’ll send you more money soon. Ask him whether troops arc 
being moved from the Central Front. This is extremely impor¬ 
tant. Can Busarov manage the assignment at the airfield 
alone? We will drop everything he needs. Regards, Doctor.” 

From Zille to Saturn 

“Inspector informs empty boxcars being massed at nearly 
all stations on Far East line. Doesn’t think this has anything 
to do with Central Front. Has promised to find out more. Bu¬ 
sarov agreed undertake assignment alone, but wants detailed 
instructions and equipment. You decide. I don’t know what 
to do. Very worried. Zilov very sick. Bought medicine, but 
doesn’t help. Desperate. Zille.” 

From Saturn to Zille 

'■ “Less despair and more courage. Let us hope Zilov recovers 
0t^.'As concerns Busarov, you’ll receive your orders in a few 
najji^^^egards, Doctor.” 

* *L«» 



From Saturn to Zille 

“You haven’t reported for four days. What’s wrong? Doc¬ 
tor.’’ 

From Zille to Saturn 

“Zilov died on night of June 26th.* Body remained at cottage 
until 28th. Didn’t know what to do. Busarov helped me. We 
took body to highway last night and left it by road. 1 passed 
in taxi today, body gone. What shall I do? Reply immediately. 
Zille.” 

From Saturn to Zille 

“We express our sincere condolences. Zilov died at his post 
like a soldier. You must be as brave and not lose heart, 
though we understand what you have been through. You will 
receive detailed instructions tomorrow. Everything will turn 
out well. Have courage. Doctor.” 

From Zille to Saturn 

“No news. Zille.” 

From Saturn to Zille 

“This is to inform you that you have been awarded the 
Gold Medal for Courage. Zilov has been decorated posthu¬ 
mously. This is an indication of the value of your work. Con¬ 
gratulations. Thank Busarov on our behalf for helping you. 
Your new partner will arrive in a few days. He will have 
money for you and the necessary equipment for Busarov. In¬ 
form us of the intended place of meeting. Regards, Doctor.” 

From Zille to Saturn 

“I’hank you for the great honour. There will never be 
another man like Zilov. Meeting could take place at suburban 
station Udelnaya, difficult for me to leave cottage for long. 
Best time after dark, between twenty-one and twenty-two 
hours. Zille.” • 

From Saturn to Zille 

“The time and place have been accepted. We will verify the 
date tomorrow or the day after. Get some rest meanwhile. 
Contact no one except Busarov. Regards, Doctor.” 

Five days later Leonov met his new partner. Gusev was a 
glum middle-aged man. He was arrested on the very day of 
his arrival. 

The game continued. 

* Zilov’s death was invented to force Saturn to send Leonov another 
partner, one who would bring new instructions. 



CHAPTER 27 


Kleiner, the head of the Gestapo, called a staff meeting 
during the <iay. A table covered with a green cloth was set up 
in the hall on the second floor. On it were the valuables Kravt¬ 
sov had brought in. Kravtsov himself was given a seat beside 
the table. He had no idea of what was going on, but he knew 
there was no imminent danger and was curious to see what 
would happen. 

some photographers and cameramen arrived. The staff 
in. Obersturmbannfuhrer Kleiner and an Army major 
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approaciicd the table. Kleiner look a small slip ol‘ paper Irom 
his pocket, glanced at it and began his speech. 

“We have taken you from your work for a few minutes so 
that you can participate in our little ceremony. During one 
of our operations we confiscated these objects from a local 
resident who was in illegal possession of them. Their value is 
great, indeed. We are now handing them over to the sacred 
War Fund of our Reich.” Kleiner raised his right hand and 
shouted: “Heil Hitler!” 

“Heil! Heil! Heil!” came the boisterous reply. 

The Army major was the second speaker. Tossing back his 
nia.ssive shaved head, he .said: 

“It is a great honour to accept this gift and convey it to 
Berlin, where it will be deposited in the Reichsbank.” The ma¬ 
jor’s small, mean eyes took them all in, yet looked at no one. 
“The value of these objects is much greater than has been 
established by the authorities. In this, your gift, lies the unity 
of the Army and all the other branches that are working hand 
in hand with it. A unity which is inspired by our great leader. 
Heil Hitler!” 

And again the thrice repeated “Heil!” echoed through the 
halls. 

Flash bulbs popped, cameras began to grind. Kravtsov 
watched the ceremony and had a hard time restraining a smile. 

The staff returned to their offices, and the two soldiers who 
had accompanied the major pul everything into a suitcase 
which was duly .sealed. 

“Herr Konoplyov, I want you to come into my office,” Klei¬ 
ner said to Kravtsov. When Kravtsov entered he saw three 
other (iestapo men, Kleiner’s assistants. 

“Herr Konoplyov,” Kleiner said .solemnly, “1 want to con¬ 
gratulate you on being made a member of my staff.” 

“Thank you,” Kravtsov said, his voice full of emotion. 

“Take a seat, please. Your diploma and some other papers 
have been forwarded from Smolensk. This is wartime and you 
understand that such checks are necessary.” 

“Naturally.” 

“And please don’t feel offended because your name wasn’t 
mentioned today.” 

“Not at all.” 

“However, I consider it my duly to offer you an explana¬ 
tion. Germany is interested in bringing the Gestapo, the SD 
and the Army closer together. Unfortunately, prejudices still 
exist, as well as a certian lack of understanding. Our little 
ceremony today helped in doing away with them. This will be 
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the beginning of a widely advertised campaign, to be known 
as The Gestapo Aids the Army. You will agree that we could 
not begin our campaign by crediting the first operation to a 
Russian. It would not only have been wrong, it would have 
been tactless.” 

“Most certainly.” 

“I am glad you see the point.” Kleiner picked up an enve¬ 
lope and handed it to Kravtsov. “There are 500 marks here. 
This is my personal present.” 

Kravtsov rose, took the envelope and shook Kleiner’s hand. 

“I don’t know what to say. Thank you.” 

“Sit down. It is we who thank you,” Kleiner said with a 
.smile. “But every beginning should have a sequel. Is that 
not so? Well, in the next few months you are to keep on 
with what you have begun so well. We will assign a special 
group of five men to you. When necessary, you may make use 
of our secret agents. Major Berg, who knows Russian, will 
tentatively head the group.” Here Kleiner turned towards a 
thick-set man sitting in one of the armchairs. The major nod¬ 
ded amiably at Kravtsov and Kleiner continued. “Actually, you 
will head the group. You will accompany Major Berg now, and 
he will introduce you to your group. Good luck.” 

“I’ll do everything I can,” Kravtsov replied modestly, yet 
with great conviction. 

The next day the Berlin papers and radio carried the news 
of Kleiner’s campaign. 

Kravtsov was immediately accepted in Gestapo circles, a 
subject not only of curiosity, but commanding respect and 
envy as well. The group was assigned the code name of Dia 
mond and went into action. 

Babakin was the secret member of the Diamond group. If 
not for him, Kravtsov could never have justified the high hopes 
Kleiner placed in him. During his months in business, Baba¬ 
kin had come to know quite a few scoundrels who had robbed 
and plundered the city during the time of evacuation and who 
were now feverishly exchanging their stolen goods for valu¬ 
ables and gold. 

During the winter the Diamond group, with Babakin’s help, 
carried out several operations. Kravtsov managed to hand a 
few “leftovers” to Savushkin, who continued his commercial 
dealings with Hermann. 

One day Kravtsov came to Kleiner and said: 

“I think we’ve pumped everything there was out of this 
town. What else is there for me to do?” 

“You won’t have to go looking for work. In the meantime. 
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Herr Konoplyov, it gives me pleasure to inform you that you 
have been awarded a medal for the good work you have been 
doing.” 


For nearly .a month Savushkin had been spending all his 
time with Hormann. Kravtsov’s “leftovers” had finally over¬ 
whelmed the engineer. He decided he could not let Savush¬ 
kin go, and got him on the staff as his relief driver and inter¬ 
preter. Actually, Savushkin never did any interpreting, but he 
used Hermann’s car and the papers Hormann got him to track 
down every scent of gold or precious stones. 

That day the first bombers began landing at the airfield. 
By evening, according to Savushkin’s count, they totalled no 
less than sixty. The rest were to follow the next day. A new 
Air Force commander was coming to take over the field. Dur¬ 
ing the night Savushkin managed to get the information to an 
Underground messenger. Early the next morning a Soviet re¬ 
connaissance plane flew high over the field. A flight of Mes- 
serschmitts rose to intercept it, but lost it in the clouds. That 
day Hormann handed over the field management to the 
new commander. There was a banquet in the officers’ mess to 
mark the occasion. 

Hormann had told Savushkin to wait for him at his house. 
Early the next morning they were both to leave for Minsk, 
where Hormann was to be stationed. The engineer’s bags were 
already packed. In the middle of the night Savushkin was 
awakened by Hormann, who was shaking him with all his 
might. 

“Get up! Get up, damn you!” 

Savushkin jumped to his feet. He knew what had happened. 
Soviet planes were bombing the field. 

“My bags!” Hormann shouted, dragging the heaviest one 
towards the car. Bombs were exploding and planes were burn¬ 
ing on the field. Then a bomb hit a fuel tank and a sheet of 
white fire rose to the sky. 

The car took off with a roar and careened down the bumpy 
road to the highway. Hormann lost his head completely and 
switched on the headlights. 

“Switch them off!” Savushkin shouted in his ear, but the 
engineer seemed deaf, he continued full speed ahead with the 
headlights blazing. Savushkin finally managed to switch them 
off. 

Darkness rose up ahead of them like a black wall. Hormann 
jammed his foot on the brake, sending the suitcases that were 
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piled up in the rear tumbling onto their backs. He cursed and 
got out of the car. Savushkin followed. They were about five 
kilometres from the field. Planes were roaring in the sky, one 
fiery explosion followed another, but the .sound was muted 
now and resembled the thunder of a distant storm. 

“Very bad, Woldemar,” Hermann said sadly. “Very bad. 
German is ordnung. Order. AVhere is order? Airfield yes, but 
anti-aircraft guns no? Nichts ordnung. Very bad, Woldemar.” 

Savushkin pretended to be too frightened to reply. He knew 
exactly what Horniann meant. The train that was to have 
delivered the anti-aircraft guns for the airfield five days before 
had never reached its destination. It had either been appro¬ 
priated by some (ierman commander on the way or had been 
taken care of by the partisans. In either case, Hermann was 
right. The love of order the Germans were famous for was 
.sadly lacking here. 

They continued on their way. 

At dawm, when Minsk appear£‘d in the distance, Ilorinann 
said with a smile on his tired, dirty face: 

■ “We leave before Ivan begin bombing. Understand?” 

“Yes.” Savushkin understood. 

He spent the day in Hormann’s car, guarding the treasures. 
The car was parked in the shade in a side street near a large 
building that had been an officers’ club before the war. 

Hormanii would disappear for an hour or so, then would 
come running over to look at his bags greedily and say: “We 
wait. So.” And he would di.sappear into the building again. 

Towards the end of the day he finally returned. 

“There’s new work, Woldemar. Everything is good.” He 
went on to tell Savu.shkin how a battle between order and 
disorder had been waged all through the day. His transfer 
had come through three days before. The local officials did 
not want to comply with the order from Berlin and had been 
on the phone to Berlin all day, demanding that Hermann re¬ 
turn to rebuild the demolished airfield. 

“But here order is victory,” Horniann said. “The airfield no 
longer my business.” 

They spent the night in a local hotel. 

“You, Woldemar, keep to me,” Hermann said, .setting a 
bottle of his favourite rum and .some food on the table. As 
always, he became drunk very quickly. He babbled incessantly 
but never dropped a hint about what interested Savushkin 
most, namely: his new assignment. 

The next morning Hermann was in good spirits. Before 
breakfast they made up two packages for his wife and took 
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them over to be posted. On the way back to the hotel Hormann 
laughed happily and said: 

“Big city, big business. Now we have big city. I have big 
post. Reich looks at Hormann and says: *Bravo, HormannI* *’ 

Bit by bit, Savushkin learned that Hormann had been 
appointed technical director of all defence construction in 
Byelorussia. 

“See, Woldemar, how good!” Hormann said. “You, my car, 
your papers and Gestapo say ‘pardon’. And my work—go to 
Gomel, go to Borisov, Vitebsk, Minsk, and you look for goods. 
We will have big money. Understand?” 

Thus, the zone where the future defence line was to be con¬ 
structed had been defined. Savushkin realised that he was on 
the threshold of a major operation and he was ready to ri.sk 
everything for its succe.ss. 


CHAPTER 28 

The training of agents to be sent into Soviet territory on a 
mass scale was begun towards the end of the winter. Soviet 
prisoners-of-war were brought to Saturn headquarters from 
several camps, .some of them as far away as Poland and Ger¬ 
many. Special Abwehr agents were .sent to the camps to carry 
out preliminary screening. Towards the end of March Amlro- 
.sov found he could no longer handle the steady stream of 
pri.soners alone. Rudin was .sent in to help him. 

Each one of the many men who passed before Rudin through¬ 
out the long day had something foul about him. This was 
the determining factor that had brought them to Saturn in 
the first place. And yet, no matter how similar they appeared, 
they differed greatly from one another. Few' considered their 
foulness an as.set; most tried to tone down whatever crimes 
they had committed. A prisoner might modestly protest that 
he had been considered an informer, but ha^ never actually 
done anything of real value to help Germany. This type al.so 
varied. Some would suddenly turn modest when they discov¬ 
ered the sort of job they were being offered and would slate 
in no uncertain terms that their recommendations were actu¬ 
ally a pack of lies. Thus, Rudin would discover that a man was 
not only a scoundrel, but a coward as well. Another would 
play dumb in order to get an easy job. Then there were those 
who would stop at nothing, if the price was right. The con¬ 
vinced ideological enemy of the Soviet system was the rarest 
type. These men sincerely wished to work for the nazis. In a 
word, each new face was a new puzzle; depending on its 
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solution, a man was either sent into Soviet territory as an 
agent of the German Intelligence Service or back to camp. 

Rudin did his best to send as many inefficient men as pos¬ 
sible on to training school. However, he had to be careful, 
for the men were checked and re-checked at the school. 

Rudin would present an oral report and a short reference 
for each man he accepted. He would give this data to Babakin, 
who then sent it on to Martov, who in turn transmitted it to 
Moscow. But Rudin realised that Moscow was waiting for more 
tangible results. He tried his best to penetrate Saturn's inner 
sanctum, to discover not only the identity of the various agents, 
but the assignments with which they were being sent into 
Soviet territory, the place and lime at which they were to 
cross the border. As yet, he had not been successful. 

Rudin had made several attempts to strike up a friendship 
with Vogel. In the very beginning he had made a stupid mis¬ 
take which could have been avoided if Androsov had not 
described Vogel as a typical, primitive nazi. And so, when 
the opportunity of speaking to Vogel presented il.self, Rudin 
had begun with a bit of simple flattery; 

“You’re doing a tremendous job here, and I’m siirpri.sed 
you haven’t been given a higher rank.” 

Vogel looked at him intently and replied: 

“Rank is nothing more than an appendage to a person’s 
name. It does not add to his intelligence.” He smiled coldly. 
“Sometimes, it detracts from it, which happens when a per¬ 
son can’t handle the rank he has.” 

“But there are people here who do less work and have 
higher ranks. I can’t understand it.” 

“In a business such as ours the dealer totals up the score 
after the game is over,” Vogel replied gravely. “And in this 
game generals and sergeants have an equal chance. Success 
is determined by the ability of each player.” 

Vogel was not as infantile as Androsov had led him to 
expect. 

There was a film for the staff that evening, apparently 
intended to increase their knowledge of Russia. It was a sen¬ 
timental hodge-podge, allegedly about Chaikovsky. Rudin dis¬ 
covered that he was sitting next to Vogel, who began com¬ 
menting acidly on the film from the very start. When it was 
half over he touched Rudin’s sleeve and whispered: 

“Sara Leander’s charms notwithstanding, don’t you 
think it w^ould be nicer to spend the evening in the fresh 

air?” 

..v*^»^nitely.” 
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They left the building and headed towards the centre of 
town. It was a warm spring night, the black velvet sky w'as 
studded with stars. There was not a soul in the streets, the 
only sound coming from the thud of soldiers’ boots. Patrols 
would stop them every now and then, click their heels and 
hurry off as soon as they discovered who they were. 

“I’m sick of all this vigilance,” Vogel said after yet another 
patrol had accosted them. “Let’s go over to the park. I have 
a favourite bench there.” 

Soon they wore sitting by a pond under a tall creaking pine. 

“1 like lo listen to this tree,” Vogel said. “It seems to be 
creaking from age, but look how strong it is. There are 
a lot of old people like that. They’ll outlive many a younger 
man, but they creak and groan so that everyone can see how 
old they are and respect them.” Then he asked without paus¬ 
ing. “What did you think of the film?” 

“There’s not much to .say about it. Personally, I think it 
was awful.” 

“Why?” 

“Well, a film about Chaikovsky is a film about Russia. And 
that’s something the producer knew nothing about, so he fell 
back on that old reliable, sentimental mush. It never fails. 
Just like a cheap song, or unrequilled love. What difference 
does it make whether Chaikovsky was happy in his personal 
life or not? It’s his music that counts.” 

“I agree.” Then Vogel chuckled. “Our work here is like 
that film in some ways. Here we arc, working in Russia, but 
we don’t take its specific conditions into account. To tell you 
the truth, nobody even knows what they arc.” 

Rudin said nothing. 

“I hope you don’t mind if I ask you a question?” 

Rudin nodded. 

“Why did you come over to us?” 

“There were many rea.sons,” Rudin replied readily, “but 
circumstances probably speeded up the mam process.” 

“Still, you’re a German, and must find it difficult to estab¬ 
lish contact with Androsov.” 

“No, I don’t, though he’s a man who came to you largely 
through circumstances.” 

“Yes, I know all about it.” 

“I think Androsov’s reliable.” 

“And what if circumstances change. Then what?” Vogel 
a.sked quickly. 

“Which circumstances?” 

“Well, the course of the war, for instance.” 


12-2157 
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“No. He’s burnt all his bridges. The only thing waiting for 
him on the other side is a firing squad.” Was Vogel sending 
out feelers? 

“Are you married?” Vogel asked. 

“No.’^ 

• “I am,” Vogel said thoughtfully, “and I don’t like being 
separated from my wife.” 

“Why don’t you arrange for her to come here? I believe 
that’s allowed, isn’t it?” 

Vogel was stunned. 

“How could 1? People at home have no idea of the terrible 
conditions here. I had a letter from her today. She says I 
shouldn’t stay out in the bars loo late, like I did in Paris.” 
Vogel chuckled. “Can you imagine what her impression is 
of life here? She grew up in a family in which one’s morning 
coffee was always served in bed.” 

“Are they rich?” 

“Very. \Vhen I married, my friends all thought I was lucky. 
So did I. D’you know what I think now? Everyone is equal 
in wartime, and the rich suffer more than the poor. Renata 
would never survive hardship. Such people arc tragically 
unprepared for disaster.” 

“What sort of disaster could there be? We’re not at the 
front lines. You’ll go back home eventually and live happily 
ever after. And have your coffee in bed every morning. It 
certainly sounds good.” 

Vogel turned to face Rudin and looked at him intently, 
though Rudin could not see his expression in the darkness. 
However, he imagined what it would be and waited for words 
spoken in confidence. Instead, Vogel said: 

“I believe whole-heartedly in the genius of our Eiihrcr and 
in the German Army. But since you are only half-German, 
you will probably never understand our faith in our Fiihrer.” 

“Why not?” Rudin said in a hurt voice. “I was ready to 
face any risk when I surrendered for the very same reason.” 

“I believe you,” Vogel said quietly and then added in a 
savage voice: “But we’ll stick to our Fiihrer through thick 
and thin, while you may curse the day you came over to our 
side. And don’t protest. I’m speaking frankly and have noth¬ 
ing against you personally.” 

After a pause Rudin said: 

“I appreciate your frankness. And I’d like to be frank, too. 
1 have complete confidence in the victory of the mighty 
Bekth, and never have I had a single thought of possible 
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disaster. I don’t know why, but you’re the one person here 
that I’d like to be friends with. And now you have to be the 
one to tell me ... You can’t imagine....” 

“I think you’ve misunderstood me,” Vogel said quickly to 
prevent Rudin from seeing how concerned he was. ‘‘A frank 
discussion is one thing, but I think you’d do well to read 
Mein Kampf in regard to any possible situation which may 
arise. Hitler says that he who passes unbowed through dis¬ 
aster and triumph will come to know the greatness of nation¬ 
al socialism.” Vogel had things well in hand again and 
continued with a touch of irony: “Of all possible situations, 
this is the weirdest: a man who has just come over to our 
side suspects me, a member of the National Socialist Party 
since 1935, a trusted and experienced Abwehr officer, of 
disloyalty! Doesn’t that sound funny, Kramer?” Vogel rose. 
“I suggest we go back and I’ll treat you to some fine French 
cognac.” 

“I’m always ready for a glass of cognac,” Rudin replied 
cheerfully. 

Vogel had two rooms adjoining his office in a one-storey 
building attached to the training school. 

They passed the sentry at the school. Another sentry stood 
at the entrance to the radio station. The radioman on duty 
was dozing at one of the transmitters. At the sight of Vogel 
he jumped to his feet. 

“At ease, Willi,” Vogel said amiably. “Is there anything 
urgent?” 

The man looked at the wall clock and said: 

“The first radio contact comes on in an hour and twenty- 
three minutes.” 

“Who’s on duly tonight?” 

“Maxfeld’s team.” 

“Good!” 

Vogel unlocked the steel door, opened it wide and said: 

“Here we are.” • 

They passed through a room that was obviously an office. 
There was a large desk near the window and two safes and 
a filing cabinet against a wall. The doors of the filing cabinet 
were sealed in three places. They passed into the second, 
smaller room, half of which was taken up by an antique 
mahogany bed. There was a large photograph of a young and 
beautiful woman on the round table which was covered with 
an embroidered cloth. 

“This is my Renata, who likes to have her coffee in bed,” 
Vogel said pleasantly as he took a bottle and two glasses from 
12 * 
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a cabinet. They sat down and Vogel poured the drinks. “To 
clarify the situation, 1 propose wc first drink to German vic¬ 
tory. Iloch!” he said and downed his drink. 

Rudin sipped his. 

“This is great!” he said with awe. 

• “Keep in touch with me, Kramer, and you’ll often drink 
at this spring. I brought my whole supply from Paris.” 

They drank a second toast to Fate, which had brought 
them together in a sacred cause, and then continued their 
conversation. 

“You know, I (;an’t imagine any other kind of work out¬ 
side of the Intelligence Service. You don’t know how lucky 
you arc, Kramer. You’re an intelligent man and should come 
to love this work. Right there, behind that door, is our com¬ 
munications centre. When you’re in there, with all the 
transmitters beeping, you begin to feel that you’re listening 
to the very heartbeat of Russia. The agents we send over 
aren’t always what they should be, but they try their best. 
I believe that even the worst agent, if he manages to settle 
inside enemy territory, is an extra pair of eyes, and it is 
up to us to make the best of them. And another point. 
Experience is something that’s acquired. Take one of 
our men in Moscow, for instance. lie’s only about twenty and 
lives with relatives. He flunked our training school twice, we 
all thought he was hopeless. But we needed men and finally 
had to send him over. I can’t tell you the trouble he gave us 
the first month. He couldn't manage to get a single assign¬ 
ment straight. And then he started sending over interesting 
information on life in Moscow. lie described the shops, the 
railway stations, the theatres and so on. And though he 
hasn’t sent us any concrete data, his reports are very useful. 
Admiral Canaris .said he was to receive a bonus. Just yester¬ 
day he sent in a description of life in the large apartment 
house in which he lives. There's nothing there for the General 
Staff, but there are quite a few useful points. For instance, 
he says the house is half-empty. In October of last year, when 
von Kluge nearly reached Moscow, they say the atmosphere 
was very tense and lots of people left the city. They’d like to 
return, but it’s not easy to get a pass into Moscow. That 
means the Kremlin is still afraid it might lose the city and 
doesn’t want it to be overpo'pulated. Isn’t that of interest?” 

“Certainly,” Rudin. agreed. “Even the fact that you need 
a pass to get into Moscow is of great value.” 

“There, you see!” Vogel said excitedly, filling their glasses 
again. They drank, and Vogel continued: “You can’t imagine 
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how much strength and energy I’ve wasted trying to prove 
what a valuable agent he was! Muller told me to shove him 
into the bag three times already, but I’ve managed to hold 
out.” 

‘‘What do you mean by shove him into the bag?” 

“That means he’s no more use to the First Department 
and we transfer him to the Second Department. We plan 
an act of sabotage for him to carry out, since he’s incapable 
of doing anything else. And then it doesn’t matter whether 
he’s caught or not. Miillcr was the one to think up that 
stupid expression. But since infiltration has begun on a mass 
scale, he’s only worried about his own bag. lie’s even changed 
his mind about the way we screen our agents: the worse, the 
better, because he knows that even a complete idiot will have 
enough brains to throw a grenade into the lobby of a building, 
or shoot someone in the back. Muller is called the poet of 
the Second Department, but there’s no need to despair. As 
long as Sombach is around, real intelligence work will go on.” 

It was after midnight when Rudin finally left Vogel’s room, 
rather pleased at the way things had turned out. 

CHAPTER 29 

Kravtsov was now in a very tricky situation. When the 
plans for Martov’s group had originally been discussed in 
Moscow, several topics had been suggested which he could 
use to get the Gestapo interested in him. One of them was 
“Work among the youth in occupied territory”. Kravtsov had 
played this ace during his first meeting with Kleiner, who 
remembered their conversation. After Kravt.sov had unearthed 
all the available valuables in the city, Kleiner had sent 
him to work among the youth. A large group of Gestapo men, 
headed by Kleiner him.self, were assigned to the project. At 
first, Kravtsov was not told what Ihe actual goal of the 
operation was. lie was merely informed that the task at hand 
was to distract the youth from vice and, in particular, from 
hooliganism and stealing which were rampant in the city. 
Kravtsov, however, planned on doing some reconnaissance 
work among the youth while taking part in the assignment. 

The young people had no idea that the men in civilian 
clothes who said they were from the Ministry of Eastern 
Provinces were actually from the Gestapo. They had ap¬ 
proached the boys with an innocent enough reque.st to help 
them keep law and order in the city. No politics at all. And 
what fifteen-year-old boy would not like to lake part in 
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patrolling a city at night, wearing a “Law and Order” arm- 
band? Many boys joined. Still, Kravtsov could not discover 
what was behind it all or what sort of boys were joining. 

Next, the Gestapo opened a youth club, with Kravtsov in 
charge. It was at this time that Dobrynin completed his as¬ 
signment as a Saturn “agent”. As planned, the partisan 
detachment disintegrated “as a result of bitter internal strug¬ 
gle” and Dobrynin found himself out of a job. Martov, realis¬ 
ing the difficulties Kravtsov was encountering, decided to 
send Dobrynin to his aid. 

When Dobrynin appeared in the city, Kravtsov “recruited” 
him as a Gestapo agent and soon had him working at the 
club. After discussing the situation, they decided their first 
task was to get to know the boys. Dobrynin suggested they 
arrange a dance and a party. The experience he had gained 
in his youth as a camp counselor came in very handy. Kleiner 
approved of the plan and told Kravtsov he would drop in, 
but that his visit would be unofficial. 

The following Saturday the youth club was crowded. A 
phonograph and a pile of jazz records lent by the Officers’ 
Club were the main attractions. 

When Kleiner arrived, dressed in civilian clothes, none of 
the young people present guessed who the tall dignified man 
was. Kleiner caught sight of Kravtsov and motioned towards 
the door with his eyes. 

Once out in the street they turned the corner and stopped. 

“This is magnificent,” Kleiner said. “So many young peo¬ 
ple have come the very first evening. I didn’t think there 
were that many in the whole city. Thank you, Herr Konop- 
lyov. Arrange another such party next Saturday and I’ll 
have some newsreel men here. I want you to report to me 
tomorrow morning on how the evening went off.” Kleiner 
shook Kravtsov’s hand and headed towards his car. 

When Kravtsov returned to the club, the crowd had passed 
from the hall, where the dancing was, into the auditorium, 
where a quiz show was in progress. Kravtsov took a .seat in 
the last row. 

“Attention, attention!” Dobrynin .shouted from the stage. 
“Now, here's the third question. Who were Minin and Po- 
zharsky? Why is there a monument to them in Red Square 
in Moscow? You have a minute to think.” He looked at his 
watch and walked towards the wings. 

“Is he crazy?” Kravtsov thought, cursing himself for not 
having looked over Dobrynin’s questions before the quiz 
began. It was too late to do anything now, the question had 
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been asked. The auditorium buzzed as the boys and girls 
consulted each other. Finally, a hand went up. 

Dobrynin walked towards the edge of the stage and said: 

“All right, let’s have the answer.” 

A blond tousled boy in glasses rose and spoke in a deep 
voice, just as if he were answering a teacher’s question in 
school: 

“It all happened in the 17th century. The Polish invaders 
took Moscow. Minin and Pozharskv, who came from Nizhni 
Novgorod, sent out an appeal to form a national guard to 
save Russia and Moscow. They got a great army together 
and marched towards Moscow and defeated the Poles. That’s 
why the monument was put up.” 

“Right. What’s your name?” 

“Kostya.” 

“That’s five points for Kostya. Now here’s the fourth ques¬ 
tion.” 

Kravtsov felt as if he were sitting on a time bomb. How¬ 
ever, as the game continued he began to relax. Dobrynin was 
asking all kinds of questions and more than half of them 
concerned dates, names and events from German history. 
True, hardly anyone knew the answers, but you couldn’t 
blame the m.c. for that. 

When the quiz ended Kravtsov was in fine spirits again. 
Amidst general applause he awarded the fair-haired boy in 
glasses the first prize, a bar of chocolate and Hitler’s Mein 
Kampf, for he had answered seven of the ten questions. 

The record player was on again and everyone headed 
tow’ards the music. 

The next morning Kleiner summoned Kravtsov to his office. 

“Well, how' did the party go?” 

“Not quite as I would have wished it,” Kravtsov replied, 
thinking that someone on the staff might have already re¬ 
ported to him. “The quiz was very informative. We saw that 
their heads are still full of communist propaganda and the 
trash they were taught at school. There’s still a lot of work 
to be done among the youth, and it won’t be an easy job.” 

Kleiner was obviously pleased. 

“You’re right. I’ve already been told about the quiz. Is it 
a popular game in Ru.ssia?” 

“Yes, and it’s a very useful way of revealing people’s 
thoughts. Actually, it’s a form of questioning, camouflaged 
to look like a game.” 

“It sounds sensible.” Kleiner was silent for a while and 
then added: “I want you to know what our aims are in re- 
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spect to the local youth. We must prepare them for being sent 
to Germany as a part of the working force. I’ve already made 
arrangements to have German films shown regularly at the 
club. There will also be lecturers who will speak on life in 
Germany. At the same time, we want to have a group of 
about a hundred of the most reliable boys for a special de¬ 
tachment subordinate to the Gestapo. Have you seen the 
latest new.sreel of the Caucasus?” 

“No.” Kravtsov was shocked at what he had just 
heard. 

“It shows a group of captured partisans being executed by 
a firing squad made up of local residents. You can well imag¬ 
ine why Berlin considers this to be of the utmost importance. 
Kaltcnbrunner phoned to tell me about it. I think you should 
be the one to start choosing the more reliable boys for our 
own local detachment.” 

“I’m afraid I won’t be very good at it,” Kravtsov said with 
undue haste and then went on to explain, “since Tm Russian, 
the boys won’t really trust me.” 

Kleiner looked at him in surprise. 

“That sounds very strange, Herr Konoplyov. Isn’t it quite 
the other way around? You’re the only one here who will 
really be able to speak to the youth. Yesterday’s party is 
excellent proof of this. So instead of loosing heart, try to 
work as one should who is going to receive a medal from 
Germany.” 

“Naturally, I’ll do my best.” 

“I have faith in you, Herr Konoplyov,” Kleiner .said .sol¬ 
emnly. 

Kravtsov spent the rest of the day in a state of anxiety. 
On the one hand, he had made a name for himself in the 
Gestapo, and his reports on the plans and actions of the 
Gestapo were of great importance to Martov. On the other 
hand, he was now to become a participant in the Gestapo’s 
bloody deeds. There did not seem to be a way out of it. “I’ll 
have to gel out of the city,” the thought nagged at him con¬ 
stantly. 

That evening Kravtsov and Dobrynin met in the gardener’s 
house. Dobrynin did not share Kravtsov’s depression. He felt 
there was a way out, though he could not suggest anything 
definite. 

“All the.se boys are Soviet boys,” he said heatedly. “You 
just whisper to them and tell them what to do and none of 
them will go to Germany or ever hire out as executioners.’’ 

That night they wrote a detailed report to Moscow on the 
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situation. Both points of view were presented: Kravtsov’s 
—to leave the city, and Dobrynin’s—to attempt to undermine 
the Gestapo’s project from within. In the morning Kravtsov 
took the report to Babakin and told him it was urgent. 

Twenty-four hours later he had Martov’s reply. 

“There can be no question of leaving the city. As before, 
all information on the Gestapo is of the utmost importance. 
Do everything possible to resolve the critical situation. Find 
at least a dozen reliable boys and submit their names and 
addresses to your Underground contact. The Underground 
will carry out an instructive campaign among the youth 
through them. Plan some social activities to reveal the club’s 
true backers and show the boys what awaits them. Be sure 
to have several Gestapo men participating in each of your 
social activities, consult them in everything you do, get their 
approval, let them give the instructions so that you are not 
directly responsible for anything in the future. Good luck 
and best wishes, Martov.’’ 

Kravtsov read the message on the way to the Gestapo, 
where he was to be awarded a medal that day. 

The ceremony took place in Kleiner’s office. A represent¬ 
ative of the Army, a colonel wearing an Iron Cross, arrived 
for the ceremony. All the department heads were present, 
as well as several correspondents and cameramen. 

Kleiner was the first speaker. Without a trace of modesty 
he went on at length to prai.se the organisation he headed. 
Then he .spoke of the Gestapo in general, of the most dif¬ 
ficult task that fell to it of all the Fiihrer’s victorious institu¬ 
tions. lie expressed his regrets that there were many who as 
yet did not realise this and looked at the Army colonel mean¬ 
ingfully. 

“Our greatest problem in Russia, a country which has been 
corrupted by the Communists,” he continued, raising his 
finger, “is finding support for Germany’s inspiring ideas 
among the more reliable elements of the population. And 
1 am proud to say that today one of my Ru;^sian employees, 
Herr Konoplyov, is being awarded a medal for his services 
to Germany.” He clapped as he looked straight into the lense 
of the churning camera. “Heil Hitler!” 

The Army colonel walked over to the table. He carried a 
blue box in which the medal lay. The cameraman took a 
close-up of the medal. 

“Herr Konoplyov, would you please step forward,” Kleiner 
said. 

Kravtsov advanced. 
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“I award you this medal on behalf of the Army,” the colo¬ 
nel began in a monotonous, rasping voice. “It gives me 
great pleasure to do so. The Army knows of your valuable 
gift and thanks you, but every word the Army utters is 
backed up by action.” Here the colonel looked at Kleiner, 
“That is why the Army’s gratitude is expressed in this medal. 
I congratulate you and hope that the Army has gained a trust¬ 
worthy helper in all its difficult undertakings.” The colonel 
threw out his arm and barked; “Heil Hitler!” After that he 
shook Kravtsov’s hand and pinned the medal on his jacket. 
Everyone applauded, while the cameras took a c.losc-up of 
Kravt.sov. 

“Would you like to say something?” Kleiner asked. 

“Yes, I would like to say a few words.” Kravtsov seemed 
very moved. “I am really embarrassed,” he said. “As com¬ 
pared with everyone present here I have done so little, and 
now I’ve been awarded a medal. I would like to regard it as 
an award for work done and as a loan which must be re¬ 
paid by still better work.” 

His little speech was a success. Everyone clapped. 

“Her Konoplyov,” Kleiner said, “is now embarking upon 
a new and important assignment, and I would like to wish 
him as much succe.ss in his new venture as he has already 
achieved in the previous one.” 

The ceremony ended. The cameramen turned off their 
Klieg lights. The department heads returned to their offices. 
The Army colonel left. Kleiner remained alone with Kravtsov. 

“Your speech was not only good, it was to the point. Yes, 
it is a loan.” Here Kleiner raised his finger again, “And I 
want you to know that I’ll always bear this in mind.” 

“So will I,” Kravtsov said and smiled. 


CHAPTER 30 

The evening which Rudin and Vogel had spent together 
had done much to improve their relations. Vogel began con¬ 
sulting Rudin on matters connected with the various agents, 
until eventually Rudin became his chief adviser. Several 
times messengers had wakened him during the night, and 
he would get up and go to help Vogel decide on some urgent 
matter. Vogel, who was a very cautious man, had not taken 
this upon himself; on the contrary, he had received not only 
Sombach’s, but Muller’s approval as well. 

“I don’t object,” Muller had said, “as long as you keep him 
at a distance.” 
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However, neither Sombach nor Muller would relieve Kudin 
of his duties in screening prisoners, and Kudin found he was 
working from fourteen to sixteen hours a day. He was com¬ 
pletely exhausted, and this worried him. He tried to adapt 
himself to this anything but easy schedule, for he knew that 
exhaustion carried the danger of making a mistake. 

Now again Vogel’s messenger awakened him. 

He looked at his watch: it was 2:30 a.m. lie stumbled 
along the dark, deserted street in a daze, trying to overcome 
his grogginess by thinking that he might discover something 
of importance. 

The radio room was ablaze with fluorescent light. Kudin 
squinted. 

“Over here, Kramer,” he heard Vogel’s cheerful voice. 
Vogel was at one of the sets, sitting beside a radioman. “Good 
morning, Kramer. Well, you certainly are a wreck! Sit down. 
Here, this should wake you up.” He handed Kudin a slip of 
paper. “It’s just come in from the agent I was telling you 
about. He’s a great one for sending in crazy information. lie 
received our order to all our agents to be on the lookout for 
a good target for sabotage. This is his brainstorm.” 

Kudin read the message. 

“In connection with order One Plus Two .suggest following: 
I live directly opposite the Soviet Kadio Committee building. 
My window faces a large office on the second floor. It be¬ 
longs to some important executive. His desk is right by the 
window. It will be very easy to shoot him. What’s your opin¬ 
ion? Marat.” 

“What do you say to that?” Vogel asked. 

The sleep had vanished from Kudin’s eyes, llis mind was 
working quickly. 

“He’s not given to daydreams, is he?” Kudin asked. 

“Well, he might be at times.” 

“And what if the ‘important executive’ turns out to be an 
ordinary bookkeeper? Is his life worth the life of one of our 
agents? After all, they’ll have no difficulty tracing the shot.” 

“I agree with you.” 

“I think that if anything is to be done, it .should be some¬ 
thing on a much bigger scale. Why not blow up the entire 
building? If he lives across the street, it shouldn’t be too 
difficult to do that.” 

“He’s not the man for the job.” 

“Give him specific instructions.” 

“It would take loo long, and Muller would never agree to 
the delay. You can’t imagine how excited he was when we 
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received this. No one can make him change his mind, and 
we’ll certainly lose our agent. Just think of the location; 
right across the street from the Radio Committee. If he were 
a real agent, he’d have a dozen friends on the staff there 
by now. No, Marat’s not the man for it.” 

“1 still think he should blow up the building,” Rudin re¬ 
peated. “The Communists can always conceal the fact that 
an executive has been killed. But here you’ll have a tremen¬ 
dous explosion right in the heart of Moscow, at the Radio 
Committee. Even if the damage isn’t too great, all of Mo.scow 
will be talking about it. The effect on morale will be stag¬ 
gering.” 

Even as he spoke, Rudin knew^ that Starkov would be in¬ 
formed of the situation much sooner than Marat would ever 
get started on a course of action. And it would not be dif¬ 
ficult to locate him. 

Vogel was silent for a while and then said: 

“I believe you’re right.” He opened a notebook and began 
writing a reply to the agent. “I’ll try to win Muller over,” he 
said when he had finished writing and handed the notebook 
to the operator without showing Rudin what he had written. 

Rudin appeared angry. After all, Vogel had not needed 
someone to advise him in this instance, for it did not call for 
specific knowledge of the Soviet Union. 

“Is that all?” he asked coldly. 

“No, Kramer, that’s not all,” Vogel replied meaningfully. 
“I could have kept Marat from committing .suicide without 
asking your advice. But there’s something I do want to ask 
you. He took a sheet which contained a radio message from 
a folder. “This is what it’s all about. One of our agents has 
got mixed up with your writer Lev Tolstoi. Don’t be surprised. 
He’s settled near Tula, in a place called Yasnaya Polyana, 
where Tolstoi used to live. Have you ever heard of it?” 

“Certainly. There’s a museum there.” 

“We’re not interested in the museum. The agent is watch¬ 
ing the railway station, but he lives near the museum. The 
place was occupied by our forces for about a month and a 
half. Then they left. About a month later, early in the year, 
we established our agent there. He crossed the front lines 
and got a job as a labourer, working on the reconstruction of 
the museum. He’s apparently made out well, and since he 
lost an eye at the front his papers are foolproof. W'hich 
means his safely is guaranteed. But that’s where his good 
points end and his bad ones begin. This goes especially for 
a lack of brains. There’s really no sense going into all his 
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shurtcomings. You won’t believe it, but I have to lead him 
by the hand over the wireless as if he were a riekely baby. 
He has been doing some work, though. I kept insisting he 
find a helper from among the railway workers. Now, finally, 
he says he’s found just the man.” Vogel glanced at the paper. 
“It says here he’s the prorab of a repair train. What does 
that mean?” 

“It means he’s the work superintendent, in charge of the 
various crews and the work being done.” 

“Oho!” Vogel sounded surprised. “Look at what One-Eyed 
Ivan has come up with! Do you think it’s worthwhile to 
spend money on such a person?” 

“Certainlv.” 

“Thank you, Kramer. Now you can go back to bed. I’m 
sorry to have got you up, but I needed your advice.” 

“1 guess I must be getting old,” Rudin sighed. “The chief 
seems to think I have nine lives. Another month of this 
routine and I’ll be flat on my back.” 

Vogel looked at him with sympathy and said: “I’ll speak 
to Sombach about it. Good night.” 

“Thank you.” 

On the way back Rudin didn’t feel a bit tired. When he 
readied his quarters he sat down to write to Martov. 

At 11:30 the next morning Babakin had the coded report. 
At 12:10 Martov received it. It was put on Starkov’s desk 
in Moscow at 12:50. At 1:30 p.m. two teams of Security men 
were assigned to keep the agents under surveillance. 

Rudin was in high spirits the next day. Nor could they 
be dampened by a long stream of former criminals ready to 
sell their souls to the first bidder. These men would never 
make skilled Abwchr agents. Rudin suddenly felt like laugh- 
ing at the thought that his friends in Moscow might actually 
feel offended at having to deal with such scum. 

He nearly missed his supper, for everyone had already 
eaten, and the cadet on duty would soon lock the mess hall. 
A bulb hanging over the kitchen counter was the only light 
on. After Rudin had sat down he noticed another latc-comer 
at one of the tables. It was Shchukin. Rudin rose and went 
over to him. 

“May I join you?” 

Shchukin nodded. 

“It’s rather lonesome to cat alone in the dark.” 

Shchukin continued eating. 

“I was in town yesterday. I walked around a bit and 
then went into the park,” Rudin began, trying to start a 
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conversation. “And in all that time I only saw one person. It’s 
strange to be in a big city like this and never sec a soul. The 
houses are all dark. It’s as quiet as a village. And then sud¬ 
denly I stopped and asked myself if I was dreaming.’’ 

' Shchukin glanced at Rudin, but lowered his eyes imme¬ 
diately. 

“Well,” he said, still chewing, “what did you expect to see? 
Crowds of strollers? A brass band? Fireworks? Women 
throwing their handkerchiefs into the air? And if you didn’t, 
what’s the sense of the conversation?” 

Without wailing for a reply, Shchukin rose and headed 
for the exit. The door .slammed behind him. Everything was 
still. The only sound was the clatter of dishes in the kitchen. 

Beads of cold sweat stood out on Rudin’s forehead. “Damn 
it! I was so excited by yesterday’s success that I behaved 
like an idiot. I knew what Shchukin was like, so why the 
hell did I start that conversation? It’s only made him suspi¬ 
cious.” This thought kept nagging at him until his good mood 
had vanished completely. 


CHAPTER 31 

When Hermann told Savushkin he was to be the chief 
technical director of all military installations of the Grey 
Belt he had been exaggerating, for he was only in charge of 
the ferro-concrete installations. However, this too was a very 
important job, since the Grey Belt included several dozen 
construction sites, all of which were being built underground 
and reinforced with concrete. The Grey Belt was a top-secret 
project which very few Germans knew about and the Army 
had no knowledge of whatsoever. And small wonder that it 
did not! The Army Chiefs of Staff were being assured that 
in the very near future a triumphant general offensive 
planned by the Fuhrer was to be launched. Now what if they 
suddenly discovered that a belt of defences was being con¬ 
structed far in the rear? 

By this lime Savushkin had got together another batch of 
valuables for Ilormann; they were immediately dispatched 
to his wife in Germany. Soon Ilormann received a letter in 
which she wrote that “your packages have been a tremen¬ 
dous success” and “the Housner mansion will soon be ours”. 
Ilormann explained that it had been one of their cherished 
dreams some day to buy the house owned by General Hous- 
ner’s widow. 



“I beg you, very much,” Hormann pleaded. “Get more, 
more. To hell with your job as chauffeur.” 

“It’s not so easy,” Savushkin sighed. “I have to go to all 
the neighbouring towns to look for things.” 

“You look! Look more! I give you document, I give you 
car, you look.” 

Savushkin’s contact with Martov was Nikanor Reshetov, 
an Underground worker who was a local policeman in a vil¬ 
lage near Gomel. Their meeting had been set for eight o’clock 
that evening at a deserted wooden chapel at the edge of a 
forest once frequented by pilgrims. 

After dinner Savushkin told Hormann he had to sec a man 
who might be of use to them and drove off’ on the old motor¬ 
cycle Hormann had given him. He cut the motor and wheeled 
it into the bushes when he was about two kilometres from 
the chapel and continued on foot. 

When he finally reached it he sat down on a tree stump 
and began writing his report. The chapel was in a secluded 
spot, one the Germans rarely ventured into, while the par¬ 
tisans, on the contrary, felt quite secure here. The village on 
a hill in the distance was one of their many bases. They had 
several reliable helpers there and Reshetov was one of them. 
However, no one but Ihe commander of the partisan detach¬ 
ment knew that the local policeman was a member of the 
Underground, nor could he appeal to Reshetov for help until 
he had first received permission from the Underground Party 
District Committee. 

When he had finished his report on the approximate loca¬ 
tion of the future Grey Belt, Savushkin paused to think. After 
all, he could not pinpoint the actual construction sites. The 
best he could do was to report that the Belt covered an area 
of over a hundred and fifty kilometres in length and was 
up to twenty kilometres wide in some places. He did not 
know where the underground concrete forijresses were to be 
built nor whether he would ever be able to di.scover their 
exact location. He hid the slip of paper under the stump, 
spread his jacket on the ground and lay down. The sun was 
sinking. 

Savushkin woke with a vague feeling of having been awak¬ 
ened. He rose and looked around. There was no one there. 
The top edge of the sun now formed a flaming cap on the 
far horizon. All was still, yet the anxiety he had felt at 
awakening persisted. Suddenly, he noticed a movement be¬ 
hind a corner of the chapel. He headed towards the path 
slowly and noticed a young boy behind a bush. As Savushkin 
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advanced, the boy moved olT, apparently hoping to remain 
hidden. Savushkin quickened his step and railed out: 

“What are you doing here?” 

“What are you doing here yourself?” the boy said by way 
of reply. He did not look more than sixteen. 

Though Savushkin regarded him calmly, there was fear 
in the boy’s eyes. 

“Don’t be afraid of me,” Savushkin said in a friendly 
voice. “Are there any Germans in the village over there?” 

“No,” the boy answered and then added, “Maybe there 
are, I don’t know.” 

“Where ar(5 you from?” 

“I’m from around here.” 

“Well, I’m not. I’m trying to gel back home lo Minsk, but 
I don’t want the Germans lo slop me.” 

“Was that you on the motorcycle?” 

“No. I saw him, loo.” 

“Where are you from?” 

“I escaped from a German road gang.” 

“Oh. Were they marching you towards Smolensk yester¬ 
day?” 

“No, we were mobilised in April.” 

They sat down on the moss. 

“How much schooling did you have?” 

“I finished the seventh grade. I was supposed lo go lo a 
technical school this year. I was just waiting for my brother 
to finish his hitch in the Army, but he never came back.” 

“What did you want lo be?” 

“A veterinary.” 

“And what arc you now?” 

The boy looked at Savushkin intently. 

“Nothing. I just try lo keep going as best as I can.” 

“You’re lying,” Savushkin said and laughed. 

“No, I’m not,” the boy protested, though a smile touched 
his lips. 

“My, what a conspirator you are! What’s your name?” 

“Alexei.' 

Savushkin asked where the nearest road to Orsha was. 
Just as Alexei began explaining, he looked otf in the direc¬ 
tion of the village and stopped speaking. 

“See anything interesting?” Savushkin asked. 

“SATi! That’s just what I thought. It’s the policeman on 
his bike. He’s heading towards us. Well, good luck, I’d better 
gel out of here.” 
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The boy jumped up and ran swiftly through the bushes to 
the woods. 

The man on the bicycle was drawing near. Yes, it 
was Nikanor Reshetov, on his way to meet Savushkin. 
Savushkin could even make out the submachine-gun slung 
across his chest. “The boy’s close enough to see us,” he 
thought. 

He rose, ran out to the road and headed towards Reshetov, 
who had already noticed him and was now coasting along, 
looking to both sides of the road. 

They met at a little bridge. Reshetov hopped off his bike 
and said; “What’s the matter?” 

“Nothing much,” Savushkin replied and told him about 
the boy. 

Reshetov chuckled. 

“Does he have a cast in one eye?” 

“Yes.” 

“That’s Alexei Mukhin. He’s a partisan scout. That boy 
will be the death of me yet. He’s already suggested to his 
commander that they get rid of me, but the commander can’t 
explain why that’s not such a good idea.” 

Reshetov looked towards the woods. “I’m sure the devil 
is someplace nearby. What’ll we do?” He was silent for a 
moment and then said: “I know. We’ll pretend that I’ve ar¬ 
rested you and am taking you to Zykovo, that’s a village 
near here. We can talk on the way. Let’s go.” 

Savushkin went back to get his report and handed it to 
Reshetov. 

They headed across a field, moving farther and farther 
from the woods, with Savushkin a step ahead of Reshetov, 
as was only proper for someone being brought in by a po¬ 
liceman. 


Despite the fact that more than half of Martov’s reports 
were now delivered by messenger, Galya had her hands full. 
In fact, she had more work than ever, for though she did 
not transmit any messages, she had to keep tuned in for 
ten to twelve hours a day, receiving and deciphering radio¬ 
grams for Martov. Each time she had to broadcast, she would 
take her transmitter to a new spot, the closest being seven 
kilometres from the base. This was becoming more and more 
dangerous, while Martov was finding it more difficult to keep 
in touch with his contacts by messenger; besides the in¬ 
creasing delays, there had already been instances of one or 
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another of the intermediary links in the chain suddenly 
dropping out. 

After much thought, Martov decided he would have to 
move to the city in order to be closer to his group. He asked 
fhr instructions from Moscow. 

“It is very difficult for me to advise you on this matter,” 
Starkov replied. “We do not yet believe the delays to be fa¬ 
tal. Consider every angle carefully. Budnitsky and his men 
should accompany you to guard your command post and 
carry out any diverting fighting in the town if necessary. 
Contact Comrade Alexei and discuss the matter with him, 
for I do not believe it will be possible to do without his help. 
Keep me posted on your plans and actions. Please tell Rudin 
that his work is excellent. He should be doubly careful. What 
are Kravtsov’s plans for disrupting the Gestapo’s youth cam¬ 
paign? I agree to Dobrynin’s transfer to Vlasov’s headquar¬ 
ters. We should know what those thugs are up to. Regards, 
Starkov.” 

Martov’s meeting with Comrade Alexei was to take place 
at a partisan camp in the forest which had recently been 
established through the amalgamation of four partisan de¬ 
tachments. The Underground Regional Committee had its 
temporary headquarters there. 

This meeting was quite unlike the previous one. Martov 
could sense the calm assurance of men who had gained ex¬ 
perience, who were in command of the situation and who had 
learned not only to adapt themselves to it, but to change 
it at will. 

The Underground Regional Committee had reliable contacts 
in the towns and throughout the region. Martov encountered 
them everywhere along the route to the meeting place and 
was especially impressed by the partisan woman who met 
his group at a small bridge. The partisan who had accom¬ 
panied them said: 

“Well, this is where I hand you over to Anna. She’s the 
local chief hereabouts. Her husband was a collective-farm 
chairman. The nazis forced her to watch when they shot him 
last summer. They had a boy of about five. He was playing 
out in the road and a drunken German drove his tankette 
over him. And she saw it happen, too. She’s organised the 
women of three neighbouring villages into a mighty force. 
The Germans never have a moment’s peace here.” 

Martov was deeply moved by his talk with Anna, though 
she spoke simply and seemingly of simple things. 



“Are there many women helping you?” he asked. 

“As many as there are here. But they’re not helping me, 
they’re helping their country.” 

They were now climbing a hill towards a solitary hut 
perched on the very top of it. A bearded old man in a long 
overblouse was standing by the hut, shielding his eyes with 
his hand. 

“Our sentry’s at his post,” Anna said. “That’s old Grandpa 
Mitrofan. He’s the oldest man hereabouts. Last winter, when 
the Germans found out he was over a hundred years old 
they came to take his picture for the movies and wanted him 
to thank Hitler for the whole world to hear. They rounded 
up all the local people, but the old man pretended he was 
deaf and dumb and kept making weird sounds. They couldn’t 
get a word out of him. There were lots of people there. Every¬ 
one knows Granpa Mitrofan, and they all know that once he 
gets to talking, nothing can stop him. But no one said a word! 
Even the policeman was there, and he certainly knew the 
old man wasn’t deaf or dumb, but he kept his tongue, too. 
Ever since then the old man has only been talking to the 
commander of the partisan detachment. A while back he 
started talking to me, too.” 

They did not stop by the old man’s hut, for there was no 
time to lose. 

Towards evening Anna handed the group over to another 
scout. “This is Comrade Ogarkov,” she said. “He’s the chair¬ 
man of an acting Village Council.” 

Ogarkov was a gloomy-looking, unsociable man of about 
forty. However, perhaps it was a shortness of breath that 
kept him from speaking. They were walking quickly to be 
out of the woods before nightfall. 

“How did you manage to keep your Village Council in¬ 
tact?” Martov asked. 

They had gone another fifty yards before Ogarkov replied, 
gasping between words. • 

“There was no re-election ... that meant we were still in 
office... and had to work. That’s all... there was to it.” 

At midnight Martov was sitting beside Comrade Alexei in 
a spacious, well-built dug-out. The large table was covered 
with a red cloth. A bright electric light with a pre-war silk 
shade was suspended from the ceiling. 

There was a feeling of confidence everywhere, even in the 
appearance of the partisans who had come to meet Martov’s 
group at the edge of the forest; it was in the endless challeng¬ 
ing calls of the sentries as they passed deeper and deeper into 
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the woods; it was in the soulful voice of an accordion at the 
base which astounded Martov when he first heard the strains 
of music. It was in the measured rattle of the engine driving 
the generator and in the smoke rising from the field kitchen 
which brought the smell of burned buckwheat. 

As they sat there alone, Martov described his plan for 
moving his command post to the city. 

“We won’t be able to do it without your help,” he said. 
“And I need your advice. But I’d like to hear your opinion 
first. Do you think the plan is feasible?” 

“Yes, I believe it is.” Comrade Alexei said. He ran his fin¬ 
gers through his thick grey hair and was silent for a long 
while. “But everything should be carefully prepared before¬ 
hand. When are you thinking of moving?” 

“Within the month,” Martov replied, though he had actual¬ 
ly thought of a sooner dale. 

“I think we can manage it in a month.” 

“You couldn’t do it sooner, could you?” 

“We could have tried a crash program in the very begin¬ 
ning, but now we prefer to a<*l when we are sure of succe.ss. 
A month, no less, and then I can guarantee the safety of 
your move.” 

After discussing the various details involved, they went on 
to other subjects. 

“I’m worried about the Gestapo youth campaign in the 
town,” Comrade Alexei said. “Thank your comrade for pro¬ 
viding the names and addresses of boys we can rely on. 
They’ve already been put on the job. But the danger of a 
punitive detachment being formed of town youths still 
exists. So far, close to a hundred boys have been signed 
up.” 

“Kravtsov has been told to do everything possible to dis¬ 
rupt the campaign,” Martov said. 

“But it’s not an easy assignment. Do you know that the 
traitor General Vlasov has his headquarters and auxiliary 
services stationed near the town?” Comrade Alexei asked. 

“Yes.” 

“Do you have any of your men there?” 

“Only one, and he’s only been there a short while.” 

“Does he have reddish hair?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then my information is correct. I have two men there 
and they bumped into your man. Somehow, they had no 
trouMe guessing who he was. That worries me. Get word to 
him that he’s to be more careful.” 
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CHAPTER 32 

These were decisive days for Kravtsov. Naturally, the Ges¬ 
tapo was beginning to feel that the youth were somehow 
slipping through its fingers. Less and less boys were coming 
to the meetings. The last club meeting for those who wished 
to go to Germany had to be cancelled, since only four boys 
showed up, and when they saw that no one else had come 
they, too, vanished. The work being done by the Underground 
and the boys selected by Kravtsov and Dobrynin was bear¬ 
ing fruit. 

Kleiner ordered a spot-check of ten addresses, to see why the 
boys weren’t coming to the meetings. There were no boys 
to be found at nine of them. One had “gone to visit his uncle 
in the village”, another was “away working in the potato 
fields in a neighbouring district”, etc. In a word, they had 
all disappeared, and of the ten only one was at home, but 
he had “typhoid fever”. 

Kleiner summoned Hauptsturmfiihrer Berg, in charge of 
work among the youth, and Kravtsov. 

“Do you think that’s what it really is, potatoes, and an 
uncle, and typhoid?” Kleiner said in an icy voice. 

Major Berg shrugged. 

“It’s quite possible.” 

“And don’t you think it’s quite possible that the Commun¬ 
ists have been working right under your noses?” he 
bellowed. 

Berg was silent. 

“Herr Konoplyov, what is your opinion?” Kleiner asked in 
the same icy tone. 

Kravtsov rose. “I believe that your suspicions, Herr Ober- 
sturmbannfiihrer, are valid.” 

“Well, that’s interesting! And why do you think so?” 

“Because I can’t find any other explanation for it.” 

“That’s logical. That’s very logical.” Kleiner grimaced. “I 
congratulate you, gentlemen. The Communists must be very 
grateful to you for your blindness and stupidity. We’ll have 
to have a closer look into your activities, I want each of 
you to submit a detailed report on what you have been doing. 
I warn you, this disgrace will not go unpunished. You, Berg, 
may go, and you, Konoplyov, remain.” 

“If you only knew what hopes I placed in you,” Kleiner 
said once they were alone. “You, of all people, should have 
immediately sensed any Communist interference. You 
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certainly know their methods. It seems very suspicious, Ilerr 
Konoplyov.” 

“Herr Obersturmbannfiihrer,” Kravtsov protested mildly, 
“I was sure there wasn’t hide or hair left of the Communists 
here after a year of Occupation.” 

‘‘And there won’t be!” Kleiner banged his fist on the table. 
“There won’t be a trace of them left! I can guarantee that! 
But this business with the youth is their doing. I know it!” 

“I’ve been thinking,” Kravtsov said calmly. “In the very 
beginning we were after numbers. That was a mistake. After 
all, if a dozen boys who were influenced by communist prop¬ 
aganda got into the group it would be enough to undermine 
the whole campaign.” 

“Don’t worry, we’ll catch those Red pups during our raid. 
They’ll be sorry!” Kleiner lit a cigarette. “What about the pu¬ 
nitive detachment? I hope nothing’s wrong with that?” 

“I’m used to feeling responsible for my assignments,” Krav¬ 
tsov replied as calmly as before. 

“Be sure you do! Don’t forget, you’re the one who volun¬ 
teered for the job.” 

“I haven’t forgotten, Herr Obersturmbannfiihrer. I’d like 
to take this occasion to receive your approval for a plan I’ve 
drawn up for the first meeting. I want to invite Sturmbann- 
fiihrer Griinweiss to the meeting. After all, the detachment 
will be under his command, so the boys might as well meet 
their leader from the start.” 

“When is the meeting scheduled?” 

“At noon, the day after tomorrow.” 

“All right. I’ll tell Griinweiss to be there. What else?” 

“That’s all. I’ll open the meeting, and then I’ll hand the 
reins over to Ilerr Griinweiss.” 

“All right. But remember. I’m holding you responsible for 
everything.” 

Kravtsov inclined his head. 

That evening Kravtsov met with Babakin. 

“Tell Martov everything will come to a head at noon the 
day after tomorrow. If the detachment is formed. I’ll be held 
responsible by the Party, and if it isn’t, I have no idea what 
Kleiner will do to me. The second possibility is more likely.” 

“Anything else?” 

“Judging from a chance phrase of Kleiner’s, I think the 
Gestapo is preparing to raid the Communists in the city. Be 
sure to report that.” 

“I will.” 

Close to a hundred boys gathered in the auditorium at 
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noon. They were quiet and watched Kravtsov. He was on the 
stage^ speaking to an officer whom they had never seen before. 
The officer was Sturmbannfuhrer Giiinweiss. Kravtsov had 
been counting on the major's appearance to shock the boys. 
He was well over six feet tall, and his powerful hands and 
fingers were covered with thick black hair. There were tufts 
of hair sticking out of his ears and nostrils. He had a massive, 
square chin and deep-.set, unblinking, leaden eyes. 

“Attention!” Kravtsov shouted. “Group leaders, call the 
roll!” 

Kravtsov had ordered a roll call to make them still more 
nervous. Now he could see them exchanging frightened 
glances, wondering what to expect. 

The group leaders reported that seven boys were missing. 
Kravtsov could not have counted on more. The detachment 
was made up of boys who had found themselves stranded 
in a strange city in wartime, who had no homes, no family 
ties or friends. This was probably the main factor that drew 
them together. There were also quite a few delinquents among 
them. 

Kravtsov rose and began his speech. 

“This is a decisive moment in your lives! Today you are 
entering upon an entirely new road!” He paused. And then, 
imitating Hitler’s manner of speech-making, he suddenly 
screamed: “You should know that history was never made 
by cowards and milksops! History is made by real heroes, by 
the men of the German Army and the Gestapo!” Then, re¬ 
suming his former terse manner, he continued: “The head 
of the local Gestapo, Obersturmbannfuhrer Kleiner, has faith 
in you, and that is why today is such an unforgettable day in 
your lives.” 

“What has the Gestapo got to do with it?” was the ques¬ 
tion Kravtsov saw in every pair of frightened eyes before 
him. 

He raised his voice again: “You have agreed to catch 
thieves, but the greatest enemies of Hitler and Germany arc 
not thieves, they are Communists and their flunkeys!” 

The boys were stunned. They stared straight ahead at the 
stage, afraid to look at each other. Then they began whis¬ 
pering. The hum of voices filled the auditorium. Kravtsov 
raised his voice still higher: 

“You will trap the enemies of Germany and destroy them. 
They are shot by firing squads at the Gestapo jail here every 
single day. Now you will have tlie right to execute them 
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yourselves, in the name of the Fiihrer! Honour and glory 
await you!” 

Kravtsov paused. 

His first blow had been successful!: the boys were scared 
to death. 

“Now each one of you will decide whether he is a coward 
or a brave soldier of Germany. A .special Sonderkommand 
attached to the Gestapo will be formed here now. It will be 
under the command of Sturmbannfiihrer Griinweiss.” Here 
Kravt.sov respectfully indicated the Gestapo man. “It’s a great 
honour to serve under his command. I can tell you that there 
has never been a single instance in which Communists or other 
enemies of Germany have escaped from his hands alive. How¬ 
ever, he will say a few words to you himself.” 

Griinweiss rose lazily. Staring unblinkingly into the audito¬ 
rium he said: 

“I think Herr Konoplyov has made everything clear enough. 
He spoke very well, better than I could have said it. I’m 
not a specialist at making speeches. My speciality is knocking 
the life out of all kinds of Red scum.” He spoke Russian 
rather well, in an even, pleasant baritone. “By the way, the 
Communists have grabbed a lot of treasure for them.selves. 
I want you to know that it all belongs to you. I have some 
fine fellows working under me who have already piled up 
small fortunes and are now buying up houses in Germany.” 
He smiled again, but his smile vani.shed as quickly as it had 
appeared. “Of course, there are all sorts of nanny’s boys and 
other idiots who turn their pale faces away and say that our 
work is dirty work, and that our hands are stained with 
blood. If you hear that kind of talk, just .spit and rub it out 
like this.” He spat, rubbed the saliva with his boot anl held 
up his hairy hands. “See! My hands are clean! Communist 
blood washes off easy, you don’t even need soap. And don’t 
worry, I’ll teach you how to put a bullet through a skull with¬ 
out getting dirty. I want you to know that we are the Fiih- 
rer’s greatest heroes. Victory means dead enemies, and we 
work for this victory every single day. There’s enough to do 
for everybody.” 

Griinweiss went back to his seat and told Kravtsov to start 
writing down the names of those who wanted to join the 
Sonderkommand. 

Kravtsov had managed to convince Kleiner that the boys 
should join voluntarily, as that would give them a greater 
feeling of responsibility. 

Now Kravtsov tapped his pencil on the table. 
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“Attention! All those who wish to join the Sonderkom* 
mand, rise!” 

The boys were frozen to their seats. No one moved. A 
minute passed, still, no one rose. 

“Well,” Griinweiss said, staring into the auditorium. He 
banged his fist on the table. 

Then a youth sitting in the front row stood up. Kravtsov 
recognised him. He had a criminal record as a thief and 
was one of the ringleaders. It was the very same Anatoli 
who had been with Hermann before Savushkin. 

“I’d like to ask a question,” he said quickly, fearful that 
the fact that he had risen might be misunderstood. “What 
will happen to anyone who doesn’t want to join?” 

“They’ll be sent to Germany as labourers,” Kravtsov said 
in a loud voice. 

“Then we’ll have to think it over carefully,” Anatoli said 
and licked his lips. “We didn’t know it would be such an im¬ 
portant job. Would you let us think it over till the morning? 
We want to decide for sure.” 

“That’s right!” 

“We have to think it over!” 

“It’s a very serious thing!” the boys shouted. 

Kravtsov looked at Griinweiss who shrugged and muttered: 

“To hell with them. Let them think it over.” 

“All right,” Kravtsov said. “You have time until tomorrow. 
I want yo(u all back here at 8 a.m. sharp, and don’t think 
you can get out of it! Anyone who tries to slip away will be 
sorry. Dismissed!” 

The boys jostled each other as they rushed for the exits. 
The auditorium was cleared in a few minutes. 

“Well, what do you think of it?” Kravtsov said. 

But Griinweiss did not even bother to reply. He rose ab¬ 
ruptly and left. 

Kravtsov stayed on in the auditorium for about ten 
minutes. When he came out he saw Anatoli waiting for him. 
In the distance, hiding behind the columns of the church 
fence, were some of the other boys. 

“I want to speak to you,” Anatoli said in a menacing voice 
and crowded Kravtsov into a corner. “What do you think 
you’re doing, you louse! Do you think you can make us join 
that gang of killers?” 

“I didn’t know about it myself,” Kravtsov replied quietly. 

“That’s lie!” Anatoli hissed. “You think you can put us 
away, while you run off with the loot? You think we don’t 
know about you? You’ll have a long wait tomorrow. That 
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goes for all of us. If you squeal or arrest anyone you’ll end 
up swimming in your own blood. Understand?” 

Two soldiers carrying a portable thermos jug turned the 
corner of the clubhouse. At the sight of them Anatoli made 
a slight movement and the blade of a knife flashed in his 
hand. 

“Just one word out of you and it’ll be your last,” he said. 

The soldiers crossed the street and disappeared around 
the corner. 

“Don’t forget, I’ll be keeping an eye on you,” Anatoli 
warned as he stuck the knife inside his jacket and sauntered 
off towards the church. 

Kravtsov hoped fervently that all the other boys would 
follow him. 

The next morning only two boys showed up. They had 
probably come because they were afraid to run away, as 
all the others had. 

“Get the hell out of here!” Kravtsov shouted when it be¬ 
came clear that no one else was going to turn up. Then he 
went off to report to Kleiner. 

Fortunately for Kravtsov, he had had the sense to take 
Griinweiss along. He had induced the major to accompany 
him in order to confirm that he had done everything possible 
and was not to blame if the boys were all cowards. 

When Kleiner learned the news he flew into a rage. 

“You’ve made me the laughing-stock of the entire Gesta¬ 
po!” the purple-faced Kleiner roared. “I sent a telegram to 
Berlin and received the approval of my CO! What am I 
supposed to do now?” 

“I don’t think it was my mistake,” Kravtsov said firmly, 
looking at Griinweiss for support. 

“Yes, he spoke very well,” Griinweiss confirmed. “But it’s 
useless to go to any trouble for this Russian scum.” 

“I don’t want to hear a word about it!” Kleiner shouted. 
“A very important assignment has been wrecked, and I will 
see to it that those responsible are punished!” 

Griinweiss raised his leaden eyes to Kleiner. 

“Herr Obcrsturmbannfiihrer! I told you long ago that 
nothing would come of this. You can’t make guns from 
garbage.” 

“But Konoplyov assured me that everything would turn 
out well,” Kleiner replied in a somewhat calmer voice and 
looked at Kravtsov sternly. “I hope you haven’t forgotten?” 

“i carried out your orders faithfully, Sir,” Kravtsov said. 
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“All I can say is that wc rushed things too much. You didn’t 
give us enough time to get the boys in shape.” 

“That’s enough for now. But I’ll get to the bottom of this.” 

CHAPTBt 33 

Rudin was worried about Androsov, he was working day 
and night, had got very thin and his eyes were feverish. He 
told Rudin he had thought up something big, but would not 
tell him what it was. All he said was: “If it doesn’t come off. 
I’ll be the only one responsible.” 

Rudin had never liked moody people, especially in this 
kind of work, where the mind always had to be calm and 
untroubled. 

What had Androsov dreamed up? Rudin decided to have 
a talk with him. 

At the end of the long working day, when shrill bells 
pealed on every floor as a signal to clear the building, Rudin 
dropped in at Androsov’s office and suggested that they go 
for a walk. 

“All right,” Androsov agreed. 

They walked to the river bank and sat down on a bench 
near a deserted sandy slope, an ideal place for a confidential 
talk. 

“When you’re tired you have the craziest dreams,” Rudin 
said. “Yesterday... 

Androsov put a restraining hand on his knee. 

“I’ll tell you about my plan. I’ve discovered that Muller, 
unknown to Sombach, is drawing up a list with the names 
and addresses of all our agents, which he apparently intends 
to hand over to the SD General Staff.” 

“How did you find that out?” 

“Remember Obersturmbannfuhrer Lachausen of the SD, 
Canaris’s deputy who came here from Berlin two weeks ago? 
Officially, his mission was intended to impHrove relations be¬ 
tween the SD and Saturn, but I happened to overhear a con¬ 
versation between Lachausen and Sombach. Actually, all 1 
heard was Lachausen saying: ‘They want to take over our 
agents. As far as 1 can see, Muller is drawing up a secret list 
for them. Let him go on with it. Don’t interfere. Admiral 
Canaris will take the necessary steps in Berlin....’ Well, 
Muller is getting up just such a list. That’s definite. His per¬ 
sonal stenographer has been busy typing lists of names the 
past two nights. And then, while talking to Muller’s aide. 
Captain Noel, I found out that Muller had suddenly granted 
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him a ten-day leave. He’s getting ready to go to Berlin, and 
from there he’s going to see his family in Dresden. He asked 
me to find him something typically Rus.sian for his wife. I 
promised I would and asked him when he was leaving. This 
is what he said: T don’t know for sure. The chief has to finish 
a rush job, and I’m to take the papers to Berlin.’ ” 

“Can wc get hold of the list?’’ 

“Well, my idea was to keep putting off getting his wife’s 
present until the day he has to leave. Then I’ll say we have 
to stop off at a certain place for it. I’ve found just the place. 
It’s a deserted house on the outskirts, on the way to the air¬ 
field. We’ll both go in. There won’t be any shooting. I’ll get 
the list and circle back to Saturn, where I hand it over to 
you.” 

“And deliver yourself right into the Gestapo’s clutches,” 
Rudin added. 

“That’s not important. The main thing is you’ll have the 
list.” 

They were silent for a long while. From the corner of his 
eye Rudin watched Androsov smoking nervously. He felt 
suddenly close to this man who was ready to sacrifice his 
life in order to clear his name. 

“This information is of the greatest value, Mikhail,” Rudin 
said, calling Androsov by his first name. “However, there are 
two big holes in your plan. To begin with, this isn’t something 
that can be done by one man. Secondly, no one will profit by 
your death. Let’s go over it together. When do you think 
Noel will leave?” 

“He said tomorrow or the day after, at the latest.” 

“Wc won’t be able to manage it without the Underground. 
And we have no time to lose. Do you know the exact address 
of that deserted house?” 

“81 Kalanchovskaya Street. It’s boarded up.” 

“The first part of your plan remains unchanged. You take 
him there and into the house. Don’t worry about the rest. 
And you won’t be returning to Saturn.” 

At the surprised look on Androsov’s face Rudin smiled. 
“Didn’t you just say that the main thing was to get the list? 
We’ll do the rest without you. There’s no use arguing about 
it. And we don’t have a minute to waste. Go back now and 
come to my office tomorrow morning. Good-bye.” 

Rudin rose and disappeared into the darkness. 

That night the radio chain that linked Babakin, Martov 
and Comrade Alexei was working overtime. Just before dawn 
Babakin received a radiogram for Rudin which contained a 
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detailed plan of action, beginning with the moment Androsov 
and Noel appeared in the deserted house. Rudin received the 
message at seven that morning. 

Three more days passed, yet Noel did not leave. He kept 
reminding Androsov of the gift for his wife and each time 
Androsov replied that it was not ready yet, that a friend had 
gone to Minsk especially for it and he was expecting him 
back any day now. 

Towards evening of the third day Captain Noel came to 
Androsov’s office and said he was leaving the following even¬ 
ing, as he had to make the night plane to Berlin from Minsk. 

“Don’t worry, the present will certainly be ready,” Andro¬ 
sov assured him. 

It was still light at eight o’clock the following evening. A 
dark-blue Mercedes-Benz was waiting outside Saturn head¬ 
quarters. Rudin passed and got a glimpse of the driver, a 
very slight-looking soldier. It would not be difficult to over¬ 
power him. Captain Noel, a strong, athletic man, presented 
the main problem. However, there was the unexpected and 
dangerous possibility of someone accompanying Noel. True, 
such a possibility had been foreseen, but any complication 
meant less chances for success. 

Shortly past eight Captain Noel phoned Androsov and told 
him to come down to the car. At that very moment Rudin 
entered Muller’s office. lie said he would not be able to cope 
with his assignment if Androsov did not compile a master 
list of all prisoners that had already been screened. 

“All right,” Muller agreed. “You can hand that part over to 
Androsov and tell him I said he was to do it.” 

“Thank you.” 

Rudin returned to his room. All he could do now was 
wait until he had news of the operation. He had no part in 
it and would know nothing until Babakin told him of the 
outcome at some indefinite date in the future. He watched 
Captain Noel, who was carrying a briefcase,‘get into the car. 
Androsov followed. The car swerved sharply and sped off 
towards the barrier. 

Everything was ready for their arrival at the small deserted 
house which had suddenly become inhabited; there were 
even fresh curtains on the windows. Zavgorodny, a member 
of the Underground Regional Committee, was in charge of 
the operation. He was assisted by three other Underground 
members, one of whom was a woman. 

A dark-blue car drew to a stop a few feet past the house. 

“Will you come in with me?” Androsov asked Noel. 
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“Who do you think is going to pay for the present? You?” 
Noel said mockingly. 

He picked up his briefcase and followed Androsov. They 
passed through a garden gone to weed, and Androsov 
knocked at the window. A woman’s face appeared between 
the curtains. 

A moment later she opened the door. Bowing low, she 
indicated another door inside. Androsov entered first. Noel 
followed. The captain never knew what hit him. The mo¬ 
ment his body hit the floor he was gagged and bound hand 
and foot. 

A few minutes later Androsov emerged and shouted to the 
driver that the captain wanted him to bring in his suitcase. 

They were more polite with the driver, who was merely 
bound and gagged. Captain Noel’s briefcase and suitcase 
were tossed back into the car. 

A few minutes later the little house on the outskirts was 
as dark and deserted as ever. 

Meanwhile, a dark-blue Mercedes-Benz with a partisan 
dressed as a German corporal at the wheel was speeding out 
of the city. About twenty kilometres along the Minsk High¬ 
way it stopped. A short while later a loud explosion rocked 
the vicinity. 

At ten o’clock that evening Kudin knocked at Miillcr’s dour 
and handed him his completed report. When he had already 
turned to leave, he added: 

“By the way, Androsov still hasn't come to get the list of 
prisoners from me. Have you given him any other assign¬ 
ment?” 

“No. Where is he? I phoned him an hour ago, but no one 
answered.” 

Kudin shrugged. 

“Locate him immediately.” 

“Yes, Sir!” 

For the next hour Kudin conscientiously searched for An¬ 
drosov. He made several phone calls and went to the offi¬ 
cers’ mess, but all his efforts were in vain. The only informa¬ 
tion he got was from the officer on duty, who said that he 
had seen Androsov getting into a car with Captain Noel. 
This was all Kudin could report to Muller on the phone. 

“There’s no disciplipe here at all!” Muller shouted into the 
receiver. “The minute he gets back send him in to me!” 

But Androsov never came back. 

The next morning Sombach received word from Minsk that 
the partisans had blown up an automobile on the highway 
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and that according to all indications, the automobile had 
belonged to his outfit. 

Sombach headed straight for Muller’s office. 

“Did you send anyone to Minsk by car yesterday?’’ 

Muller’s face became rigid. 

“Why, what’s wrong?’’ he asked slowly, trying to sound 
natural. Had Sombach discovered his scheme? “1 gave Cap¬ 
tain Noel ten days’ leave and told him he could use the staff 
car to get to Minsk. What’s wrong? Are we using too much 
gas again?” Muller had regained his self-control, there was 
even a touch of sarcasm in his voice. 

“The car has been blown up by the partisans,” Sombach 
said, “and Captain Noel has apparently been killed.” 

Muller turned as white as a sheet. He bounded out of his 
chair. One might have thought the Captain Noel was his 
dearest relative. 

“Where did it happen?” 

“Not very far from here. Sixty-one kilometres along the 
Minsk Highway.” 

“I’m going there,” Muller said. 

If Sombach had accompanied him to the site of the acci¬ 
dent he would have been extremely surprised by his subord¬ 
inate’s behaviour. 

Muller spent over an hour sifting through the rubble and 
ashes, aided in his task by the soldiers who had accompanied 
him and several others who had arrived in a personal car¬ 
rier. When he finally came upon the charred lock of a brief¬ 
case he put it in his pocket and seemed to lose all further 
interest in the accident. 

Then, having regained his former composure, he went back 
to his car and drove off. As he leaned back in the seat he 
tried to understand what was bothering him. Suddenly 
he sat up. Androsov had accompanied Captain Noel. Why 
had his aide wanted him along? The situation had to be 
clarified. 

He questioned Rudin upon his return, but Rudin knew 
nothing. He then summoned Shchukin but he, too, knew 
nothing. 

Androsov had not returned by noon. Now the entire staff 
knew of his disappearance. Then Vogel offered the informa¬ 
tion that Noel had said Androsov was going to help him find 
a suitable gift for his wife. However, this did not explain 
much. 

The Gestapo was charged with finding Androsov. Since 

Kravtsov was taking part in the search, it was not surprising 



that a week later Sombach received a report on Androsov 
from the Gestapo. Its agents had discovered that a group of 
unknown persons, obviously connected with the Communist 
Underground, had overpowered a Russian man in broad day¬ 
light during the previous week and executed him as a traitor 
for having allegedly worked for the Gestapo. There was no 
information as to the whereabouts of the body. 

Rudin let a month slip by until he ventured out to see 
Babakin. They met at the market-place on a hot summer day. 
All life seemed to have been stilled by the scorching sun, 
while the people had taken shelter in what shade there was. 
Ail was silent. From time to time a woman standing by the 
market gate would call out hoarsely: “Saccharin! Saccharin 
for sale!” 

Rudin went over to Babakin’s booth. 

“Do you have any cotton shirts?” 

Babakin stuck his head out from behind the counter. 

“You won’t find cotton shirts lying around this time of 
the year. Drop by next Sunday, I’ll put one aside for you if 
I can.” As Babakin spoke he placed a tiny bit of paper on 
the counter. Rudin picked it up and headed towards the gate. 

The message read as follows. 

“For Rudin. The operation was successful. It is difficult 
to overestimate the value of the data received. General Star- 
kov has recommended that all the participants be decorated. 
What is the situation there at pre.sent? Might it not be safer 
for you to suspend activity for a while? Your task now is to 
keep us informed on the new agents being trained at Saturn. 
We are putting many new captured German agents into the 
game. It is extremely important to discover what misinfor¬ 
mation is accepted at face value and what part of it is doubt¬ 
ed. As concerns Shchukin, everything tallies. His wife and 
son live in Barabinsk and consider him missing in action. We 
will gel a letter across to him from them within the next few 
days. Do not make any advances yet. Will assign someone 
else to talk to him. Androsov sends his regards and thanks 
you for everything you have done for him. We are sending 
him back home tomorrow. Best wi.shes, Martov.” 


CHAPTER 34. 

Savushkin and Hormann’s business venture ended quite 
abruptly. One fine summer day Hermann told Savushkin 
they would be leaving the following morning on an 
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inspection tour of the area in which the Grey Belt defences 
were being built. 

“I take you,” he said. “I must speak to Russians in con¬ 
struction area.” 

Their mission took four days and Savushkin had ample 
opportunity to draw up a map of the Grey Belt defences. On 
the evening of the fifth day they returned to the city. That 
night Savushkin disappeared. Who knows what llormann 
thought of his disappearance or whether he ever made any 
attempt to trace his lost supplier of valuable merchandise. 

Savushkin covered most of the way by motorcycle that 
night and concealed it finally in a deserted dug-out at the edge 
of a forest from where he continued on foot. It was early 
morning when a partisan sentry stop()ed him, but since he 
did not know the password he had to wait until the sentry 
was relieved. A fine mess that was! What had been the sense 
of riding all night, dodging ruts and bumps for the sake of 
getting bogged down outside his own home base! He tried 
talking to the sentry, but the stern-looking youth with a 
submachine-gun slung over his shoulder would not even 
answer. Moreover, Savushkin’s knowledge of the base loca¬ 
tion aroused his suspicion; he ordered him to raise his hands 
and face the trunk of an old pine tree. There was nothing 
Savushkin could do but obey. It would actually have been 
funny, if not for the fact that it was most unpleasant to stand 
there with his hands in the air and his nose pressed against 
the rough bark, watching an endless stream of ants scurrying 
up and down the trunk. 

Finally, relief arrived, and the young sentry escorted Sa¬ 
vushkin to headquarters. 

“It serves you right, you black-marketeer,” Martov chuckled 
when Savushkin told him of his trials that morning. “The 
sentry knew who he was dealing with.” 

Then Savushkin took off his jacket, ripped the lining from 
the back and extracted a while piece of cloth. He smoothed 
it out and placed it (>n the table in front of Martov. 

“Is that your expense account?” 

“Yes. Exactly.” 

Martov examined the text and drawings closely. Then he 
raised his merry eyes to Savushkin. 

“I hope you’ve finally changed your mind about black- 
marketeering?” 

“No, I still think it’s a bum job.” 

“But very profitable. Do you know what this piece of cloth 
is worth? I see that modesty prevents you from replying. This 
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bit of rag is priceless, my dear Savushkin. Thank you for an 
excellent piece of work. Did you say good-bye to Hormann?” 

“I didn’t have time to.” 

“That was rather rude of you, Savushkin. He might feel 
offended. Look what he’s done for you.” 

They both laughed. 

“Rest up for a few days, and then we set out.” 

“Where to?” 

“The city. We’re all moving.” 

Martov, Savushkin, Galya, Budnitsky and twenty other men 
made the move together. Seven of Budnitsky’s men remained 
at the base as a reserve force. The Underground had helped 
to set up a new base for Martov’s group in the city, with 
Budnitsky and his men quartered in a house belonging to 
relatives of one of them. The location was very convenient, 
as the house stood apart near a cemetery which bordered on 
a vast plain overgrown with bushes and criss-crossed by 
numerous ravines. 

A spare transmitter, some of their equipment and ammu¬ 
nition for Budnitsky’s group had already been translerred to 
the city. They were now working on the final plan for the 
move. The approach and entrance into the city were the 
most difficult parts of the route. Comrade Alexei and his men 
felt that it was least dangerous to approach the city through 
a swampy forest, but there was only one man, the forester 
Matveyev, who knew the way. Partisan scouts had been wail¬ 
ing near his hut in the forest for the past three days, but the 
old man seemed to have disappeared. 

That evening a partisan messenger brought news of Mat¬ 
veyev’s return. The old man had found a wounded Soviet 
flier in the forest and had spent a week setting him up 
in a safe place. Matveyev agreed to guide Martov’s group 
through the swamp. 

It took them two nights to reach the forest. The last camp 
before approaching it had been in a ravine so overgrown 
with wild beech trees that the bottom was perpetually gloomy. 
Matveyev was to meet them there that evening. He was a 
small, skinny man of about fifty, though he said he w'as over 
seventy, and when Martov expressed surprise, Matveyev 
said: 

“I’m like a rusty old nail, still good after more than half 
a century.” 

The old man had a sharp tongue, he was quick and agile 
and couldn’t sit still for a moment.” 

“So you’re heading for the city?” 
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“Yes, and weVe got to slip in silently. Do you think that’s 
possible?” 

“Oho!” the old man laughed. “I can’t suddenly make the 
whole population blind, but 1 can sneak you through.” His 
gaze wandered over the group. “There are quite a few of 
3 'ou, and each one is going to make some noise, but that’s 
all right. This is how we’ll work it: I’ll start off now and see 
what’s doing in the forest. You be ready as soon as I gel 
back.” He rose, grabbed hold of an overhanging branch and 
pulled himself up swiftly. 

Martov called to Savushkin, who was sitting off to a side 
looking very intent. 

“Any suggestions?” Martov asked. 

“So far, no,” Savushkin replied glumly. “The whole ques¬ 
tion boils down to where I can meet him.” 

“That’s right. But I think you should plan on meeting him 
outside the Saturn compound.” 

“What if he never leaves the place?” 

“That’s to be seen. And then, Rudin might be able to help.” 

“I’m no good at telling the future in tea leaves, my mind 
just doesn’t work that way,” Savushkin said miserably. 

“Well, you’ll have to try anyway,” Martov replied dryly. 
“Let’s suppose he does leave the compound. How do you 
intend to approach him?” 

“That’s easy. What I keep worrying about is how I’ll ever 
be able to approach him inside the compound.” 

“Thai’s out,” Martov said. “And nothing is going to be 
easy. It’s going to be a difficult and dangerous assignment, 
Savushkin, and I want to stress again that the man you’ll be 
dealing with is dangerous.” 

“I understand,” Savushkin said, seeing that Martov was 
angry. 

They were speaking of the coming meeting with Shchukin, 
for Martov had decided that Savushkin would be the one to 
approach him. 

Androsov’s strange disappearance had certainly alerted 
both the Saturn chiefs and Shchukin. If the latter believed 
that Androsov had been captured and executed by the Under¬ 
ground he would be afraid of every passer-by and would 
avoid leaving the compound. In Rudin’s last report he in¬ 
formed Martov that no Russian on the Saturn staff was ever 
given the daily password. 

Whenever one of the Russian staff members wanted to 
leave the premises he had to obtain special permission. This 
either meant the story about Androsov had been accepted at 
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face value and this was to guarantee their safety, or else it 
was an indication of a still greater distrust of all the Russians 
on the statr. The situation at Saturn was both complex and 
tense and Savushkin had to be made to realise this. 

• It was twilight at the bottom of the ravine when Matveyev 
came sliding down the slope. 

“Here I am!” he called cheerfully. “You have half an hour 
to get your things together before we start.” 

The last lap of their journey through the swamp was the 
hardest. Soon everyone of them except the forester had 
slipped into the mire up to his waist at least once. Matveyev 
alone moved ahead swiftly and surely. At the sound of a 
splash he would turn back to the guilty one without stop¬ 
ping and say in a hoarse whisper: 

“Can’t you see?” 

“The light’s very poor,” Martov, who was right behind him, 
would reply. 

It was a mystery how Matveyev could ever make out the 
path. 

Eventually the forest began to thin out; soon they were 
walking through dense bushes. Matveyev climbed a slope and 
stopped, waiting till the others had caught up with him. 

“Do you see that tree?” he whispered. “It’s tw^o hundred 
feet to the cemetery from there. The street there leads right 
to the city. But you'd better keep to the right and follow the 
back gardens.” 


Once in the city, Martov and his group took up their quar¬ 
ters deep in the cellar of an old stone warehouse, an excellent 
hideout the Underground had prepared for them. 

The warehouse, erected on the outskirts of the city at the 
turn of the century by a flour merchant, had been built like 
a fortress with walls that were three feet thick. It was hard 
to guess why the cellar had been dug so deep. Certainly flour 
could not have been stored there, since it would have been 
impossible to drag the heavy sacks through the long and nar¬ 
row brick lined passage that was only three feet high and 
even less in width. A person of average height had to double 
over and grasp the walls for support to get through it. There 
was another way out of the cellar through a second tunnel 
that led to the sleep overgrown slope of a ravine that for 
.some years now had served as the city dump. The men dis¬ 
covered this second exit after they had explored the cellar. 
Novir the exit had been cleared and camouflaged. The cellar 
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itself was crowded and had a low vaulted ceiling. One could 
only stand up in the very middle of it. The Hour merchant 
must have had some special reason to build the underground 
chamber as he did. 

“The only thing I can think of is that he knew there’d be 
a war and that we’d need just this kind of a hideout,” Mar¬ 
tov said. 

The cellar was now home and headquarters for Marlov, 
Savushkin, (ialya and four of Budnitsky’s men who were 
stationed there as guards. 


CHAPTER 35 

Admiral Canaris arrived unexpectedly. So unexpectedly, in 
fact, that the sentries who had not been forewarned stopped 
his car at the entrance to the compound. Sombach was hav¬ 
ing his afternoon nap in his own quarters. Muller was the 
only one there to receive the head of the Abwehr. 

They proceeded to Muller’s office. Canaris was in excellent 
spirits and was relating in a humorous vein how the sentries 
had stopped him at the barrier and had demanded the pass¬ 
word, completely ignoring his rank. Muller joined in his 
laughter, while feverishly trying to guess what had prompted 
the admiral’s unexpected visit. x4fter Noel’s death Muller had 
not drawn up another list of agents. Did it have anything to 
do with his recent meeting in Warsaw with Kaltenbrunner? 
A week before Muller had flown to Warsaw and had met 
with him. After Muller had told him what had happened to 
his aide and the list, Kaltenbrunner had said darkly: 

“I won’t be surprised if we learn some day that this was 
all Canaris’s doing. Never underestimate him.” 

“But I can vouch that Sombach knew nothing about the 
list. He was on sick leave when I compiled it, he wasn’t even 
at the office.” , 

Kaltenbrunner fixed his pale, watery eyes on Muller and 
said nothing. In the end, they agreed to change their tactics. 
A special courier from Security would arrive at Saturn head¬ 
quarters once a week. Muller would give him the data on his 
agents for the past week and thus, in the course of two or 
three months, the Gestapo would have a complete picture of 
the spy network operating behind the Soviet lines. 

“When the time comes, we’ll take over the network com¬ 
pletely. We’ll show the Fiihrcr what the right men can ac¬ 
complish with such a force,” Kaltenbrunner said. 

In parting, he added casually: 
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“I’ll send you a new aide. He’s a very reliable man and 
will be of great help to you.” 

The new aide, Oberlieutenant Birkner, had arrived the 
previous day. 

While keeping up the conversation with Ganaris, Muller 
watched him closely, fear gripping at his heart that he might 
have got wind of his meeting with Kaltenbrunncr. But no, 
the admiral seemed quite sociable. He asked Muller about his 
family and even scolded him for not having found time to 
see his wife during the past year. 

Just then Birkner knocked. 

“May I come in?” 

Muller turned to Ganaris. 

“Gertainly. Business before pleasure,” Ganaris said and 
walked over to the window. 

Birkner handed Muller a folder containing reports from 
their agents that demanded his personal attention. 

“Vogel’s waiting in my offlee,” Birkner whispered. He left 
the room with a surreptitious glance at Ganaris. 

“Please forgive me, Admiral, but I’ll have to look through 
several reports that call for immediate replies.” 

“By all means. What sort of reports are they?” Ganaris 
asked, drawing up a chair be.side Muller’s desk. 

Miiller handed him the folder. 

“No, no, you brief me on the interesting ones.” 

Muller leafed through the reports. 

“Here, one of our agents has been sending in worried re¬ 
ports for over a month, saying the Red Army has instituted 
a change in identification papers.” 

“Have any of the other agents corroborated this?” 

“That’s just it. No one has. I’m afraid our man is getting 
jumpy.” 

“I don’t agree with you, Golonel. I believe it’s a very seri¬ 
ous matter. I want you to check it. I’ll have it checked from 
my end, too.” Ganaris looked at his watch. “As soon as you 
take care of your reports we’ll go and wake up Sombach.” 

Muller wrote a few words across the paper, summoned his 
aide and handed him the folder. When Birkner had left 
Ganaris looked at Muller intently and said: 

“What is your opinion of the situation?” 

Muller did not reply at once. 

“It depends on the overall military situation,” he ventured 
cautiously. 

“Then you must be feeling optimistic,” Ganaris said, star¬ 
ing straight at him. 



“Yes, certainly,” Miiller agreed hastily. “The Communists* 
rejoicing in December proved to be short-lived. Naturally, 
with things going so well at the front, our work here seems 
more useful and successful.” 

“That’s too bad,” Canaris said harshly. He was playing 
with Muller as a cat would with a mouse. “That’s too bad. 
Colonel. So far, our work has not been worthy of the great 
deeds of our Fuhrer’s Army.” 

“In this re.^pcct, certainly,” Muller agreed as hastily as 
before. 

“What other respects could there be?” 

Miiller saw it was best to say nothing. 

Canaris, realising full well that there would be no answer 
to his question, said: 

“Please see to it that Sombach is awakened.” 

Muller had already stretched his hand towards the bell 
when Canaris stopped him. 

“On second thought, don’t bother. Your aide will take me 
to his quarters.” 

“I’ll take you there myself. My man is new and doesn’t 
know his way around yet.” 

“Oh, yes, it slipped my mind. I heard your former aide haid 
an accident. Has anything been done about it? Do you know 
who the killers are? Have they been captured?” 

“We don’t know much about it yet, but we do know the 
killers were partisans.” 

“If I’m not mistaken he was Captain Noel? I seem to 
recall him.” 

Muller rose. 

“Allow me to escort you to Colonel Sombach’s quarters,” 
he said. 

“Don’t bother. Colonel. I know how busy you are.” Canaris 
walked over to the window. “It’s that small house near the 
two birches, i.sn’t it? I’ll find my way. See you later this 
evening.” 

Muller’s worst fears were well founded, for Canaris knew 
all about his meeting with Kaltenbrunner. This was the open¬ 
ing sally of his talk with Sombach. 

“Your assistant, my dear Paul, has begun playing with an 
eye to winning the kitty on both tables,” Canaris said. 

“I constantly bear in mind your warning of the nest ho 
was hatched in,” Sombach replied dully. 

“That’s not enough. You should constantly be aware of 
what he is up to. A week ago he had an unofficial interview 
with Kaltenbrunner in Warsaw.” 
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“Is that true?” 

“My information is always accurate, Paul. They are reach¬ 
ing out for our agents in Moscow, and not stopping at that, 
either. By the way, how did Muller behave when he learned 
of Noel’s death?” 

“He went straight out to the site of the accident.” 

“I knew it!” Canaris said, slapping his knee. “Noel was 
taking somelhing to Berlin for him. There were men from 
the SD waiting to meet him at Grunwald Airfield. Besides, 
the Gestapo is unofficially holding us resptmsible for what 
happened to Noel. The only reason I’m here is because of 
this mess. Muller’s new aide is one of Kaltenbrunner’s de¬ 
voted dogs. We must pray, Paul, that Captain Noel was sim¬ 
ply a chance victim of the partisans. Do you understand? Our 
old struggle with the SD is coming to a head. The »mly good 
thing about it is Heydrich’s death, but here the Czech par¬ 
tisans did us a tremendous favour.” 

“I heard that his killers were parachuted into Czechoslo¬ 
vakia by the Briti.sh,” Sombach said, watching the admiral 
closely. 

“That’s of no significance,” Canaris replied casually. “The 
main point is that we were not behind it. But we’ll outsmart 
them, Paul. I want the Fiihrer to sign an order for increased 
co-operation between the SD and us. It was one of Ileydrich’s 
pet schemes, and we’ll carry out his last wish. This is just 
the time for it.” 

“Why?” Sombach asked in surprise. “We had such a hard 
time getting our agents into Moscow in the fir.st place and 
now, when our new offensive has made the fall of Moscow 
a reality, we speak of scattering and even transferring our 
network to someone else. I can’t understand it.” 

“They say my predecessor, Nikolai, had a favourite say¬ 
ing: ‘One should only hurry to a funeral, for there won’t be 
another chance to see the hero.’ There’s no sense rushing 
headlong into things, Paul. I have no intention of doing this 
tomorrow, but I don’t intend putting it off for another year, 
either. Then again, those who are in the know do not share 
your conviction that Moscow is ready to fall.” 

“But we’ll take Stalingrad any day now! Then Moscow 
will be cut off from the rest of the country,” Sombach pro¬ 
tested. 

A thoughtful smile played on Canaris’s face as he looked 
at his companion. 

“We’re approaching Stalingrad in approximately the same 
condition as we approached Moscow in the autumn of ’41t— 
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on all fours, with our tongues hanging out. Our troops are 
exhausted, we have no reserve, our communications lines 
are stretched over hundreds of kilometres. To top it all, the 
troops of our glorious Rumanian, Italian, and other allies 
have proven their worthlessness, though they certainly do 
know how to surrender. On the other hand, the Russians are 
ianatically determined to defend the city. So you see, Paul, 
if your rosy hopes ever materialise we .shan’t have to flirt 
with the SD, since there won’t be any need to. But if Stalin¬ 
grad proves to be a repetition of Moscow, we’ll simply be 
compelled to join forces to achieve better results. Is that 
clear?” 

“Yes,” Sombach said slowly. 

Canaris looked at him and thought: “You don’t understand 
a damn thing, my dear Paul. You’re a good work-horse, but 
a poor politician. If you understood the .situation, you’d have 
realised that everything I said was motivated by something 
else entirely. If we lose the battle for Stalingrad, I doubt 
whether we’ll ever win another battle in Russia. The war will 
drag on and on, becoming a staggering burden, but this time 
the Fuhrer won’t be as liberal as he was after the battle of 
Mo.scow. This, and this alone, leads us to join forces with 
Himmler’s outfit, for then the responsibility will be shared.” 

As these thoughts passed through his mind he .suddenly 
felt Sombach staring at him. “What if he understands the 
situation but is afraid to admit it? Perhaps he doesn’t want 
to show his hand until the time is ripe, not even to me?” 

“What’ll it actually amount to?” Sombach asked. 

“Nothing as yet. But in speaking with Muller you can 
casually mention this idea of mine. Say we discus.sed the 
matter and you liked it.” 

“But I don’t.” 

“Paul,” Canaris said reproachfully. “We’re in the Intelli¬ 
gence Service and cunning is our greatest weapon. Why should 
anyone be interested in the contents of your desk? It’s a 
question of micro-tactics. We share the same goal: to do 
everything we can to achieve victory. If, when I get back to 
Berlin, I let Kaltenbrunner know and then you hint to Muller 
that their secret tus.sling is actually an attempt to ram through 
a wide-open door, we’ll force them to give up such tactics. 
They are intelligent men. After all, everything is really very 
simple: non-interference in each other’s affairs.” 

“Clear enough.” 

“And if the situation demands a Joint effort, we’re prepared 
to do just that.” 
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Later, in going over his conversation with Sombach, Ca- 
naris praised himself for the skill with which he had played 
his concealed hand. When all was said and done, the colonel 
had never understood the fine points of the situation, nor 
would he ever. 

That evening the admiral held a meeting with the top 
executives of Saturn. lie was pleased with the results. The 
total network of agents in and around Moscow was growing 
rapidly. lie was surprised to discover the actual number of 
agents that' had been trained in the past few months. In 
fact, it even aroused his suspicion. When the meeting ended 
he asked Sombach to bring in one of the men in charge of 
screening. 

Sombach summoned Rudin and briefed Canaris on his 
background, adding that he was one of his best men. 

Rudin was not told who it was that wished to see him, but 
the moment he entered Sombach’s office and saw the small 
grey-haired man by the window he realised who it was and 
tensed, though he felt no fear. 

“Herr Kramer, though you have German blood,” Canaris 
began and paused to look at Rudin intensely, “you are, dia¬ 
lectically speaking, more Russian than German. Why are you 
smiling?” 

“It was simply by association. In the partisan detachment 
I was reminded each day that I was German. In fact, they 
even called me Halfkraut.” 

Canaris laughed. “Halfkraut? That’s quite accurate.” 

“But humiliating,” Rudin said. 

“What’s humiliating? That you’re a half-Kraut and not a 
whole Kraut, or that you’re a half-Ivan and not a whole 
Ivan?” 

“I can’t explain it in a few words, and there’s no sense 
going into a long psychological analysis, since I value your 
time greatly.” 

“Nevertheless, I find it of interest and even important to 
know what a half-German from the Land of Soviets is really 
like.” Though Canaris smiled kindly at him, Rudin sensed 
how important, how decisive the conversation was. 

Rudin spoke after a pause with a trace of anger in his 
voice. 

“I think T know what you mean. All I can say is that from 
the time I was a student I was never trusted, because I was 
a German. That was the only reason. After I graduated I 
learned that the line marked ‘nationality’ in job application 
foi'ms was a door that slammed in my face as far as any 
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interesting job was concerned. To make a long story short, 
if I hadn’t been constantly reminded that I wasn’t Russian, 
I don’t think I’d be here now.” 

Canaris’s eyes narrowed. He was silent for a moment and 
then said: 

“I understand what you mean.” 

“When something as decisive as the present war occurs 
and you find yourself face to face with death, you can’t help 
asking yourself, Ts this what I’m going to die for? Truly the 
one sacred cause I must defend with my life?’ And I knew 
1 couldn’t reply in the positive. Try to imagine yourself in 
my place. I wasn’t even called up for regular service because 
I was a German. I was mobilised eventually and sent to the 
partisans and then again, only because I was German and 
knew German. But the men there bristled at the very sight 
of me—because I was educated, because I spoke German and, 
as always, because I was a German. You should have heard 
the way they said Half kraut! It was as if they were spitting 
in my face. But I was supposed to share all the dangers of 
partisan life with them.” 

Rudin fell silent, as if he were trying to control the anger 
that had welled up in him. Then he continued: 

“Russian nationalism, or chauvinism, is a blind, stupid 
thing. That’s why I don’t really trust the emigre Russians 
working here. To hear them tell it, they were barely ekeing 
out an existence in Germany until you found you needed them 
for this work. While receiving high salaries from Germany, 
they even manage to let me feel that they’re real Russians 
and, therefore, that I’m no match for them. They’re convinced 
that the only reason this war is being waged is to return 
everything the Revolution took away from them. That’s why 
in screening pri.soners I have more faith in men of the dif¬ 
ferent national minorities than in the Russians, since they’ve 
gone through much the same as I have.” 

Canaris listened to Rudin with mounting interest. He en¬ 
joyed speaking with this intelligent and handsome young 
man and wanted to continue the conversation, a desire he 
rarely experienced. 

“What do you think of our work around Moscow?” he 
asked. 

Rudin glanced at Sombach, who was sitting olT to a side. 

Canaris chuckled and said, “Don’t worry, Kramer. I want 
you to be frank.” 

“I don’t consider myself an expert on espionage yet,” Ru¬ 
din replied with a respectful smile, “but I feel we’re rushing 
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things at this point. The prisoners I select are good raw ma¬ 
terial on the whole, but nothing more. We give them a month 
of training, two at the most, and then send them over. I 
know the man wants to do a good job, but I’m far from con¬ 
vinced that he’s equipped to do it. It’s all a question of skill.” 

“What would you suggest?” 

“I’ve been thinking,” Rudin continued readily, “we could 
select a group of the more trustworthy, capable men and 
provide a more detailed period of study for them without 
curtailing the overall plan for a total network. In this way 
we could .systematically rely on .special, more qualified agents, 
and later .some of the regular field men could be made sub¬ 
ordinate to one of these special agents. I think our system 
of controlling and checking agents in the field could be much 
more efficient. Senior Lieutenant Vogel told me he’s in charge 
of so many agents it’s a problem just to keep track of them. 
Under such a system an agent can either go on doing nothing 
or invent his information. 1 would suggest a spot-check and 
a detailed analysis of the work being done by about twenty 
agents, for instance.” 

“Do you mean an on-the-spot check?” Canaris asked. 

“Not nece.ssarily. Though there’s certainly a need for that. 
What I had in mind was a thorough analy.sis of every report 
a given agent has sent in, to be done here at headquarters.” 

“I think that’s a sound idea,” Canaris said, turning to 
Sombach. 

“Muller’s spoken about it, too,” Sombach said. 

“I’ve suggested it several times,” Rudin added and noticed 
that the two men exchanged meaningful glances. 

He felt that the conversation w^as progressing satisfactori¬ 
ly and relaxed a bit. At that very moment he caught the 
admiral’s tense, suspicious eyes on him and nearly started. 
It was as if he were looking at a very different and new 
Canaris. 

“And now, Herr Kramer,”—even his voice was different, 
it became harsh and tense—“try to reply briefly and precisely 
to my question.” There was a pause, then Canaris asked: 
“How mucii of what you have said is true and how much is 
false?” 

“Of what I’ve just told you?” Rudin asked, playing for 
time and forcing his voice to sound calm. 

“No, no!” Canaris spoke quickly and urgently, as if whip¬ 
ping Rudin on. “As far as what you’ve said about yourself 
and have written in your application form is concerned. 
Well?” 



Hudin paused to think. 

“Try to recall, Kramer. I must warn you that your future 
depends on your answer. Is that clear?” 

Rudin nodded absently. His mind was in a whirl. What 
could this mean? Had they found some discrepancy in his 
story? Had he made a slip somewheres? No, that was impos¬ 
sible. He had always been extremely careful in relating 
his life’s story. Rudin looked at Canaris and in the other 
man’s eyes he found a fleeting expression of fatigue; it 
was as if Canaris found it difflcult to keep up the strain 
and was in a hurry to throw off the mask of this “other” 
Canaris. 

So that was it! He was putting on a show to sec if he could 
trap Rudin. Looking straight at Canaris, Rudin replied calm¬ 
ly: “Everything I’ve written and said on this side of the front 
is the truth and nothing but the truth.” 

“You may go now,” Canaris said indifferently. 

Rudin rose, bowed first to Canaris, then to Sombach and 
left the room. 

“Well?” Sombach asked with a trace of a smile. 

Canaris rose. He walked over to the window, looked out 
and said: 

“Yes, I believe you have something there.” 

“He seems promising.” 

“What do the others think of him?” 

“Who?” 

“Well, that Russian I sent you at the beginning of the 
campaign. Androsov, wasn’t it?” 

“He’s no longer with us,” Sombach finally replied. 

“Where is he?” 

“He di.sappeared. According to our information, he was 
killed by the partisans.” 

Canaris spun around. 

“When did this happen?” • 

“At the time Muller’s aide was killed.” 

“Was his body found?” 

“Yes, but it was mutilated beyond recognition.” 

“Did it happen the same day Noel was killed?” 

“I believe it was somewhat later.” 

“What does ‘somewhat’ mean? And ‘I believe’? Try to be 
more precise.” 

“He was captured the same day, but we don’t know when 
he was executed. The body was not discovered until a week 
or ten days later.” 

“Was it examined closely?” 
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“Yes. There was never any doubt that it Was Androsov. The 
Gestapo was in charge of the case. We have all the documents 
here.” 

Sombach spoke with conviction, since he was in possession 
of the official Gestapo file on the case. Little did he know 
that the information it contained had been Kravtsov's work. 

“So.” Ganaris was silent, his eyes were fixed intently on 
.some invisible spot in the distance. “I don’t like the looks 
of this. Why wasn’t I informed of it before?” 

“It was nothing out of the ordinary. The Reds are always 
on the watch for their own traitors,” Sombach replied in a 
tired voice. 

“Do you think Muller might have needed him for some¬ 
thing, or that, on the contrary, he might have been in Miil- 
ler’s way?” 

“No, not at all. Muller believed him to be a reliable man. 
He even preferred him to Kramer.” 

No, Ganaris did not like the looks of things, although, on 
the face of it, nothing very alarming had happened. The 
Reds had apparently got rid of the man. It was not the first 
time, nor the last that such a thing had happened, yet Ganaris 
could not throw off a gnawing feeling of suspicion. 

“I’d like lo see the Gestapo report on the ca.se,” he said. 

“Very well. It will be brought up in the morning.” 

CHAPTER 36 

When Rudin came into his office in the morning he found 
a new name beside his own above the list of prisoners to be 
screened. The name was Migunets. Two weeks before Vogel 
had told him Muller himself would find a man to replace 
Androsov. He had apparently found him. Rudin was about to 
phone the commander’s office and have the first group of 
prisoners sent up when Muller summoned him to his office. 

Seated comfortably in an armchair in front of Muller’s 
desk was a man of about fifty in a neat light-grey suit. His 
thick grey hair, clean-shaven face and well-groomed hands 
made one ihink of an actor cast as a .successful middle-aged 
man. His large dark eyes watched Rudin intently. 

“This is Herr Migunets, your new colleague,” Muller said. 

Rudin nodded, and, the man inclined his head solemnly. 

“You have equal status here and are equally responsible 
to your superiors,” Muller continued. “I hope you will estab¬ 
lish a good working relationship. And now, Herr Kramer, will 
you show Herr Migunets around.” 
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Back in Kudin’s ofBcc Migunets sat down on the corner 
of his desk, swung his leg, took in the room at a glance and 
said: 

“Is my office anything like this? It’s more than modest, 
you know. That’s typical German stinginess for you. Well, 
what am I supposed to do?” 

“Didn’t Muller tell you?” 

“Only in general outline ’’ 

Kudin explained the job to him. 

“The most difficult thing is to discover a rational kernel 
in the man sitting before you, something that would indicate 
his ability to become an agent, and....” 

“What happens to those who refuse to collaborate?” Mi¬ 
gunets interrupted. 

“They’re sent back to their camps.” 

“That’s the club you should hold over their heads: if you 
don’t want to work, you can rot in camp. And even a fly 
wants to live,” Migunets concluded in his deep baritone. 

Kudin said nothing. 

“Don’t think I’m a newcomer at this game,” Migunets con¬ 
tinued. “When the Keds annexed the Western Ukraine in ’39 
I was stationed at Lvov for the express iiurpose of setting up 
an espionage network. My area was the triangle formed by 
Lvov, Stanislav and Drogobych. By the lime the war started 
I had several dozen men in the field, all of them helping the 
German Army. Keichsminisler Rosenberg decorated me per¬ 
sonally. Now, what was I saying?” Migunets frowned. “Oh, 
yes! My system of recruiting was very simple. There were 
two approaches. If a man was willing. I’d say: ‘You’ll never 
regret this, you’ll be the richest man in the Ukraine.’ But if 
he bucked. I’d say: ‘You’ll regret this. You’ll never escape 
Bandera and his men. And you’ll be paid in lead for turning 
traitor against the Ukraine.’ Ho, ho! A man who’d said ‘no’ 
five minutes before w'as only too happy tq agree. After all, 
Kramer, man is a very simple animal, isn’t he?” 

Kudin smiled vaguely and said: 

“Would you care to see how I question a prisoner?” 

“Certainly.” 

The first prisoner was called in. He was an old veteran 
of about forty. The man had a sparse beard and large work- 
weary hands. “Probably a peasant,” Kudin decided, but the 
man spoke quite intelligently. He told Kudin he had been an 
agronomist on a state farm in Siberia. 

True, he had agreed to work for the Germans, but he 
wouldn’t do the kind of work Kudin was suggesting. In the 
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first place, he said he didn’t know how to do that kind of 
work and then, his heart wasn’t in it. 

“What kind of work did you think you’d be oll’cred?” 
Migunets asked. “Weaving baskets or singing in a choir? Ho, 
ho!” 

The prisoner said nothing. 

“And what about rotting in camp? Would your heart be in 
that?” 

“You can’t escape your fate,” the man replied calmly. 

“You’ve never walked barefoot on hot coals, have you?” 
Migunets yelled. His face became flushed. 

“No,” the prisoner replied softly. 

“I wonder what you’ll say then!” 

“You can’t escape your fate,” the man repeated. Migunets 
rushed at him, but since Kudin had pressed a bell a moment 
beff)re, a guard appeared in the doorway. 

“Take him away,” Kudin said. 

The prisoner was led out, but for several minutes after 
that Migunets paced up and down, cursing excitedly. 

“Shall we call another one in?” Kudin suggested. 

Migunets waved his arms. “No! I can manage on my own.” 

“Good luck.” 

Kudin was in no hurry to summon the next prisoner, lie 
was trying to decide whether it was for the better or worse 
that his new colleague had turned out to be the kind of man 
he was. Towards the end of the day Kudin had selected two 
men as po.ssible candidates for training school, while Migu- 
ncts had .selected eleven. Naturally, Muller was inlere.sted in 
such a di.screpancy in their work. That evening he summoned 
three of Migunets’s men and both of Kudin’s to his office, 
having decided to check on them himself. Kudin was a bit 
anxious, although he had foreseen such a possibility that 
morning. The two men he had chosen were professional crim¬ 
inals and should appeal to Muller. But what if he approved 
of all eleven of Migunets’s men? As if on cue, Migunets entered 
Kudin’s office without knocking. He seemed more sub¬ 
dued than he had been that morning. Taking a chair in front 
of Kudin’.s desk, he said; 

“I ju.st don’t know_” 

“What’s wrong?” Kudin asked in a friendly voice, though 
he had already guesse.d the answer. 

“I picked out eleven men today, then Muller re-checked 
three of them and disqualified ali three. He said he didn’t 
want to be in charge of an office whose aim was to return the 
Russians their prisoners-of-war. Then he said that none of 
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my candidates were capable of becoming agents. What does 
he mean by that? The main thing is 1 made them sign up. 
They wouldn’t dare not to carry out orders! And anyway, 
what’s all this about capable or incapable? They’re not try¬ 
ing out for careers on the stage!” 

‘‘You’re wrong there, Migunets,” Rudin said patiently. ‘‘An 
agent must be a good actor, above all. You said they wouldn’t 
dare not to carry out orders. Well, what if they do just that? 
Or if they confuse us by pretending they’re carrying out their 
assignments? After all, they’re over there and we’re over 
here.” 

“But they know we’ll get there!” 

“Supposing they do. That’s not what counts. A man has 
to be doing a good job now to aid in the victory of the Ger¬ 
man Army. That’s why we have to determine whether he’s 
capable of doing a good job behind the lines before we send 
him over.” 

“And so I’m supposed to chit-chat with that .scum and see 
how capable they are. Is that it?” 

“Yes. And I’ll add that it’s no easy job.” 

“Well, let me tell you, that’s not my .sort of job.” Migunets 
rose abruptly. “And I'm not going to sift through latrines 
for them.” 

“Tell that to your superiors, why tell it to me? After all, 
all I do is clean latrines,” Rudin said. 

Migunets looked puzzled. 

“What’s it got to do with you? Oh, I see what you mean. 
No offence meant.” 

A bell pealed loudly three times in the corridor. It was a 
summons to a conference. 

“Come on,” Rudin said, rising and steering Migunets out. 
“They don’t like tardiness here.” 

Sombach opened the meeting and gave the floor to Muller. 

“An historic autumn is approaching,” Muller began in a 
somewhat pompous voice and then fell silent and began leaf¬ 
ing through some papers on his desk irritably, as if annoyed 
at his own words. He then continued in his usual lifeless 
tone: “The work being done in the Moscow Zone in prepara¬ 
tion for the decisive offensive may prove unworthy of the 
great deeds of our Fuhrer and the German Army. We arc 
stumbling on the very first step, the selection of future agents. 
Today’s events will serve as a good example. Fifty prisoners 
were sent over from the camp, of which only two were ac¬ 
ceptable. This is not meant as criticism of Kramer nor, cer¬ 
tainly, of our new staff member, Migunets. The chief fault 
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lies in the initial selection conducted at the camp. We have 
no control over this procedure. The men in charge of the 
first screening are, in my estimation, unqualified, they have 
been appointed by chance. This is especially true of Camp 
No. 1206. Do you agree, Herr Kramer?” 

“Yes, completely,” Rudin said. “That camp especially.” 

“We’ve decided to take a hand in the matter. My aide, 
Birkner, and you, Herr Kramer, will start out for Camp 
No. 1206 tomorrow morning.” 


Birkner sent a soldier to waken Rudin at a little past five 
the next morning and was waiting for him by the car when 
Rudin emerged. Four armed soldiers stood beside two motor¬ 
cycles with sidecars. 

“I hope you don’t mind an early start,” Birkner said with¬ 
out greeting him. “We have over two hundred kilometres 
to do.” 

He motioned to the men. One motorcycle started up ahead 
of the car, the other fell in place behind. 

“It’s Muller’s orders,” Birkner explained. “He says he 
doesn’t want to keep changing aides.” 

Birkner drove, saying that he didn’t trust anyone at the 
wheel. 

Dawn was slowly breaking on a misty, chilly day. The fog 
was so thick at the bottom of the slopes that Birkner had to 
step on the brake, turn on the headlights and honk the horn. 

Towards seven o’clock the fog finally lifted, disclosing a 
calm, autumn morning bathed in red and gold. 

“I’ve been wanting to ask you something,” Birkner said, 
glancing at Rudin. “What do you do about women here?” 

“I, for one, do nothing.” 

Birkner laughed. 

“A lack of interest in the subject seems to have been a 
determining factor when Sombach chose his staff.” He 
switched on the radio, but at the sound of music switched it 
off again and looked at his watch. “We missed the news. Did 
you hear the latest bulletins last night?” 

“I don’t have a radio so I get the news at the office.” 

“Stalingrad is still holding out, but it’s hanging by a hair’s 
breadth. The Fuhrer will erase the city from the face of the 
earth. Our Fuhrer is a realist and his promise to strangle 
the Reds will be fulfilled. His deeds have proved his great¬ 
ness. He has created the best army in the world and the best 
party. No matter what- field you take—diplomacy. In- 
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telligence, the General Staff—he created them all. History has 
never known such a giant. Isn't that right?” 

“There was Napoleon,” Rudin suggested tactfully. 

“What rotl Napoleon was a disgrace. Just imagine, he 
burned Moscow but couldn’t take Russia. And then he let 
himself be exiled to an island. What sort of a leader is that? 
Our greatest stroke of luck is that we have Adolf Hitler at 
the helm today. Don’t you agree?” 

“Certainly. Germany has never known such successes.” 

“Just wait, there will be more to come! As soon as we get 
through with Russia, we’ll start on England, and then we’ll 
get to America. Germany will be on top of the world!” 

Rudin listened to Birkner’s speech with interest, glancing 
at him from time to time. Here he was, a typical represent¬ 
ative of nazism. Life presented no problems, there were no 
unanswered questions, his brain was not troubled by conflict¬ 
ing thoughts. Hitler did his thinking for him, and everything 
that had to be done, Hitler would do. And so: Heil Hitler! 

They could see the camp in the distance, located in a' broad 
valley. From afar it resembled a railway roundhouse crowded 
with freight trains. The road curved and the camp disap¬ 
peared from view, only to reappear a few moments later in 
all its grim reality. The squat, flat-roofed barracks were built 
in even rows that formed a large quadrangle in the middle. 
Sentries paced back and forth in the watchtowers. It was 
nearly ten o’clock. The prisoners were out working in the 
quarries, and the camp seemed deserted. 

Rudin and Birkner passed through the commandant’s of¬ 
fice and were escorted to the CO, a short, stocky man with a 
shaved head who greatly resembled Mussolini. When they 
had identified themselves and told him the purpose of their 
visit he pressed a lever on a switchboard and shouted into 
a microphone three times in succession: , 

“Lieutenant Kraft, you’re wanted in the commandant’s of¬ 
fice!” The earth seemed to reverberate with the sound of the 
iron voice calling out Kraft’s name. The CO put on his high 
cap and as he was pulling on his gloves, he said: 

“He’ll be here any minute. You’ll have to excuse me, I 
have other things to attend to.” 

Soon Lt. Kraft appeared. He was a plump young man with 
gold-rimmed glasses perched on a duck-billed nose. 

“The CO wants to see me,” Lt. Kraft said, breathing 
heavily. 

“No, it’s we who want to see you,” Birkner said. 

IS* 
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Lt. Kraft sank into a chair and wiped his brow with a 
handkerchief. 

“What can I do for you?” 

“Are you in charge of screening prisoners in accordance 
With Order No. 102?” Birkner asked. 

“Yes. But I’m not the only one.” 

“Do you have a whole department working at it?” 

“No, what I mean is there arc the barracks kapos who 
draw up the preliminary lists. Why, is anything wrong?"' 
Kraft took off his glasses and polished them. 

“Nothing so far,” Birkner said, staring straight at him. 
“We’d like you to tell us in detail what your system is.” 

Judging from Lt. Kraft’s story, they realised that every¬ 
thing was being done by the barracks kapos, who hadn’t the 
faintest idea what they were selecting the prisoners for. At 
Birkner’s request Kraft summoned one of the kapos. Birkner 
asked him how he selected the prisoners for the lieutenant. 

“I pick the ones that look healthy and want to work for 
Germany.” 

Birkner muttered under his breath and dismissed the man. 
Then he and Rudin met with Figl, the top Gestapo man of 
the camp. 

“I have an idea what these prisoners are wanted for, but 
I don’t interfere unless someone 1 think I can use is put on 
the list. So you can address any critical remarks you might 
have to Lieutenant Kraft. He’s your representative,” Figl said 
with a smirk. 

“I don’t think your attitude is appropriate under the cir¬ 
cumstances,” Birkner remarked. 

“Then why don’t you read your own Order No. 102?” Figl 
replied angrily. “It says quite clearly that the Gestapo should 
only be consulted in extreme cases.” 

“But what about the Gestapo’s time-honoured feeling of 
responsibility for everything concerning the Reich?” Birkner 
said acidly. 

“In order to feel responsible, one should know what one 
is supposed to be responsible for,” was Figl’s brazen reply. 
“I only have the vaguest idea of your intentions.” 

“But since you just suggested that we read the order,” 
Rudin said, “it can only mean that you’ve read it yourself. 
And it states quite openly what our aims and intentions are.” 

“Let’s not play hide-and-seek,” Figl said, addressing his 
words to Rudin. “This whole business of yours has been in¬ 
tentionally by-passing Prince Albertstrasse and I, as you well 
know, am from there.” 
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“Perhaps that's what the situation was at the time the 
order was issued,” Birkner said in a conciliatory tone, “but 
now contact has been established between the Abwehr and 
Prince Albertstrassc. I myself am living proof of this, since 
I’m from there, yet I’m working on this job now.” 

“I’m used to discipline,” said Figl. “As soon as I receive 
the appropriate order I’ll take over the entire business. And 
as concerns your Lieutenant Kraft, I wouldn't trust him with 
picking men for KP.” 

Rudin, as was only to be expected of a dedicated Saturn 
man, echoed Birkner’s criticism of the situation at the camp. 

“My report will make them all sit up and take notice,” 
Birkner muttered. 

“Their whole system of selecting men is a joke,” Rudin 
replied. 

They returned to the city in time for dinner. Kudin headed 
for the mess hall, while Birkner went off to write his report 
to Muller. 

As Rudin ale his dinner he went over the morning’s activ¬ 
ities and concluded that his behaviour had been correct. 
Birkner puzzled him, though, for Rudin was practically con¬ 
vinced that the man spoke German as a Russian who had a 
iluent knowledge of the language would. 


CHAPTER 37 

“During the Stalingrad winter,” wrote one of Hitler’s chro¬ 
niclers, “the Fiihrer lost not only his Sixth Army, but his 
self-control as well. We who had known him for years, who 
had known all there was to know about him, including his 
explosive impulsiveness which ranged amazingly and suddenly 
from genius to idiocy, were nevertheless astounded by the dis¬ 
covery that he lacked the self-control necessary to a leader.” 

In the second half of November Soviet trpops on the Stalin¬ 
grad Front began a counter-offensive. Three days later twen¬ 
ty-two German divisions were encircled. In the course of 
these three days the most experienced German generals and 
in particular Kurt Zeitzler, the new Chief of Staff—men who 
were capable of analysing events realistically and perspective- 
ly—attempted to suggest a way out of the Stalingrad trap. 
But Hitler was no longer capable of viewing events rational¬ 
ly and refused to listen to his commanding generals who were 
all in favour of retreating from Stalingrad. 

Admiral Canaris was playing a cunning game at the time. 
He had obviously received detailed information on the Stalin- 
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grad situation in advance of his colleagues. As early as Oc¬ 
tober he had confided to one of the generals that the Sixth 
Army was “floundering in a bog”. There is a statement in one 
of the many books of war memoirs that Canaris used the 
very same expression in a personal report to Hitler. This is 
not true. Every other eye-witness report, including those by 
persons who knew Canaris well, states that Hitler did not 
once receive Canaris during that fateful autumn. 

It is doubtful whether Canaris himself would have wished 
for such an audience. In the late summer and autumn of that 
year he had been supplying the General Staff with reports 
on the Russian Front which were designed to appeal to a 
variety of points of view. This was made all the more possible 
since Hitler had moved his headquarters to Vinnitsa towards 
the end of the summer and the greater part of these reports 
never reached him. Speaking of these reports, Haider, who 
had already been removed from his post as Chief of Staff by 
Hitler, said ironically that they contained four trump aces 
simultaneously. However, at the time Canaris was sending 
convincing reports to the Fuhrer in Vinnitsa to the effect 
that the Anglo-Saxons had no intention of landing in Europe 
in the coming year. 

November was drawing to a close. True enough, there was 
no second front. Then a new report from Canaris was placed 
on Hitler’s desk: persons in Churchill’s confidence were po¬ 
sitive that there would be no second front in 1943 either. 
Canaris knew that this was what Hitler wanted to hear at a 
time when the Sixth Army was surrounded at Stalingrad and 
all of Hitler’s plans for attacking Moscow from the South 
had gone up in smoke. 

Hitler returned to his headquarters in Prussia. He began 
transferring divisions stationed in the West to the Eastern 
Front, he demanded new divisions from his allies and sent 
these new forces to the Eastern Front as well. Such were Field 
Marshal von Manstein’s Don Forces which Hitler said would 
not only save von Paulus’s Army but would shove the Rus¬ 
sian “sack’ into a German “sack”. However, the Don Forces 
were halted fifty kilometres from Stalingrad and began roll¬ 
ing back, sustaining terrible losses. The Sixth Army, strangled 
in the Stalingrad “sack!’, was doomed. 

It was at this time that General Lachausen, head of the 
Abwehr’s Second Department and Canaris’s closest associate, 
arrived at Saturn headquarters on a personal mission from 
hiVahief. He only spent a day there. 
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The evening before Sombach had said that no prisoners 
were to be brought in the following day. During the night 
the compound, which included the training school where 
Rudin and the other non-German staff members were quart¬ 
ered, was cut off from the rest of the garrison and no one 
was allowed out of the building. This order was in effect the 
following morning as well. 

Rudin did not know the reason for this at the time. When 
he returned to his office the day after nothing seemed to 
have changed. However, when he rang for the first group of 
prisoners the officer on duty told him that henceforth all 
prisoners of Ukrainian nationality would be sent to Migunets. 
Rudin decided not to protest the order, but he wanted to find 
out who would select the Ukrainians for Migunets. This gave 
him an excuse to see Muller. 

Muller was extremely irritable, he spoke more harshly than 
ever, a sure indication that something had happened. 

“You’re to send the Ukrainians to Migunets,” he said with¬ 
out bothering to look at Rudin, “but don’t think that’ll give 
you a chance to pass on your responsibility to him. Each man 
is responsible for his own job. You, Kramer, are responsible 
for every prisoner that’s selected.” 

“How can I be responsible for something someone else will 
be doing?” 

“That’s how! That’s just how, damn it! In the same way 
we are responsible for everything you do!” Muller’s fist came 
crashing down on his desk. “The screening im Camp No. 1206 
will be properly conducted from now on. There won’t be 
any more blockheads working there. Report to me in three 
days on the change in the type of men you’ll be getting. And 
a few words about the daily schedule. We’ll all have a good 
rest after Victory. Meanwhile, you’re to work with the pris¬ 
oners till 6 p.m. and then report to Vogel for as long as he 
needs you. Our soldiers at Stalingrad have no time for rest, 
either. And one more thing. I want you to* report on every¬ 
thing that comes up in the course of the day to me personally. 
Is that clear? To no one else. At least once every three days. 
You may go now.” 

Rudin returned to his office. The first group of prisoners 
were waiting outside in the hall. 

At exactly 6 p.m. he reported to Vogel. 

“I’m here on Muller’s orders,” he said. 

“I know, I know,” Vogel said indifferently. “But you’ve 
come for nothing today. The Moscow area is blanketed by 
interference so there’s no broadcasting.” 
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“What shall I do then?” Rudin asked in the same official 
lone of voice. 

“Nothing tonight. Let’s go to my room. I got a package 
from my wife.” 

' The “package” turned out to be a bottle of French cognac. 
V^ogel filled their glasses and said: 

“Let’s drink to our Stalingrad heroes. They deserve it.” 

“I think the Russians are in for a bitter surprise there,” 
Rudin said thoughtfully. “The morning news bulletins called 
Stalingrad a fortress yesterday, and a fortress is a fortress.” 

They had another drink. 

“We were given some job yesterday,” VVigel said. “It makes 
your head spin. Before, at least, we knew we were in charge 
of the Moscow Zone. Now they expect us to broaden out to 
infinity. Will you supply the necessary cadres, Kramer?” 

“I have faith in German efficiency. Everything possible 
will be done. I’m only a small link in the chain.” 

Rudin look his leave. This would have undoubtedly been 
a good opportunity to discover what had happened the day 
before, but it would have been reckless to attempt it, and 
though Vogel certainly knew, Rudin could not risk pumping 
him. He decided to play the iron-clad optimist and show no 
interest in the events of the previous day. This might prompt 
Vogel to take the first step, since he obviously wanted to talk 
it over with someone. Having no friends at headquarters, he 
would eventually seek Rudin out. Rudin’s guess proved cor¬ 
rect, though he never expected Vogel to come calling so soon. 
He had already gone to bed when he heard a soft knock on 
his door. It was Vogel. Judging from his appearance, he had 
made short shrift of the cognac. 

“Sorry to disturb you. Are you sleeping?” he growled and 
sat down on the edge of the bed. 

“To tell you the truth, I thought I’d get a good night’s 
sleep.” Rudin sounded very tired. “I’m all in.” 

“That’s a lie,” Vogel said, enunciating each word. “You 
had the whole day off yesterday, while we had to listen to 
General Lachausen’s new orders. It’s me who’s tired. Dog- 
tired!” He leaned back against the footboard. “Not physical¬ 
ly. Just tired of thinking.” 

“I hope you’ll excuse me for being in bed.” 

“Do whate^ er you want to,” Vogel said indifferently. 

Rudin sat up, pushed the pillow aside and leaned against 
the headboard. 

“I want to get to the bottom of things.” 

“Thai’s an admirable desire.” 
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Vogel shook his head, as if dismissing Rudin’s words. 

“Perhaps the time hasn’t come for you yet. I can under¬ 
stand that. No matter how much German there is in you, you 
haven’t been with us from the beginning. You just jumped 
on the bandwagon and here you are, travelling along with 
us. No baggage at all. But we’ve been on the road for a long, 
long time.’’ He leaned his head back and looked at the ceiling. 
“D’you know what I’ve discovered? When a train’s steaming 
full-speed ahead on schedule no one ever thinks of the en¬ 
gineer. But as soon as it’s a minute late or makes an unex¬ 
pected stop, everyone suddenly remembers all about him and 
begins to curse him.’’ 

“That’s true.’’ 

“D’you see the implication?’’ 

“No.” 

There was a long pause. Finally Vogel sat up and bent 
closer towards Rudin. 

“I trust you, Kramer. That’s why I’m going to tell you 
something that should never leave this room. Swear to it.’’ 

“You know there’s nothing I have to say to anyone here 
except you, and I don’t think you’ll be interested in my 
rehash of your own opinions.” 

“Well, then. Haven’t you ever wondered why Sombach 
and Muller are such enemies? And especially now?” 

“I didn’t know they were enemies.” 

“Well, let’s put it this way. There’s a certain lack of 
contact between them. You know, the old rivalry between 
the Abwehr and the Gestapo.” 

“How could I know about such things? I might guess, but 
no more.” 

“It goes back a long way, but it really got bad in France, 
when our Occupational Forces got fed up with the so-called 
Resistance. The Gestapo was in charge of things in France. 
We were in charge of espionage. But we were experienced 
in working with undercover agents and Soon knew more 
about the French Underground than the Gestapo. It was still 
using its favourite methods of mass raids and arrests. We 
gave them anything we didn’t need. We had large parts of 
the Resistance network under surveillance and sometimes 
even had to protect it from the Gestapo, because our work 
extended far beyond the boundaries of France. That’s when 
our conflict with the Gestapo came out into the open.” Vogel 
was lost in thought, evidently recalling the time. Then he 
shook his head and continued: “But they didn’t, or couldn’t, 
understand our special goals. You should have seen 
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Sombach then! He did a lot to ease the conflict, but the basic 
reasons for it remained. It broke out again in Czechoslovakia 
and in Denmark and Poland, but those were different times. 
Now Germany has tossed everything, even its history, into 
the game. And at a time like this we can’t even establish 
contact among ourselves. It’s disgraceful! And instead of 
banging on the table and calling everyone to order. General 
Lachausen, the famous Lachausen who was always ready to 
parachute to the roof of any presidential palace, tried to as¬ 
sure Sombach that Stalingrad was no reason for pessimism, 
that we should pursue our highest ideals and consolidate our 
forces!” Vogel jumped to his feet and began pacing up and 
down. 

“Are you sure you’re not exaggerating the conflict between 
Sombach and Muller?” Rudin ventured cautiously. Vogel 
stopped and said: 

“You should’ve heard what Sombach said at the meeting! 
It was like sitting at a wake. ‘We have been put in the posi¬ 
tion of a racehorse galloping down the wrong road who now 
has to return to the fork near the very start!’ And similar 
muck.” Vogel laughed nervously and added, “And so Som¬ 
bach turns out to be the typical railway passenger who sud¬ 
denly remembers there’s an engineer up front who can be 
blamed for everything. Damn it! What happened? When all’s 
said and done. I’m for Muller now.” There was a long pause, 
then he continued in a calmer voice. “He spoke clearly and 
precisely, he said we must pursue the same goals and pit our 
combined strength against the enemy instead of wasting time 
arguing the merits of espionage vs sabotage.” Vogel sat down 
on the edge of the bed again and said in a tired voice: “It’s 
not a happy situation, Kramer.” 

The facts Rudin learned that evening were even more 
important than he guessed. In December and January life 
at Saturn had been governed by a single word: Stalingrad. 
When it became obvious that the Sixth Army was doomed, 
Muller announced at the regular evening meeting that there 
would be no further talk of Stalingrad, since it interfered 
with the work of the staff and warned everyone that such 
talk would henceforth be regarded as enemy propaganda 
and a lack of faith in victory. In vain! The black shadow of 
von Paulus’s shattering defeat clouded the face of every staff 
member. Even Muller had lost his self-control. When von 
Manstein mustered his forces for a counter-offensive intended 
to spring the death-trap gripping the Sixth Army and, during 
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the course of an entire day advanced successfully, Miiller 
solemnly announced the news at the evening meeting. 

“The Army, through this offensive, has set us all an excel¬ 
lent example and has struck a decisive blow to every home¬ 
grown politician and pessimist.” 

And then, several days later, it became known that General 
Heim, commander of a tank corps and the shining hope of 
all, the general whose name had been repeated over and 
over in every news bulletin of the past few days, the man 
who only the day before had been called “the embodiment of 
ruthless revenge” had been relieved of his post by Hitler, 
demoted to the rank of private and was now awaiting court- 
martial. 

That was the last straw. Miillcr had sense enough not to 
call a meeting that evening. 

However, greater travails awaited the nazis. The decisive 
blow came in the end of January. The situation on the banks 
of the Volga was catastrophic. It was a complete rout, while 
Radio Berlin blared on ^out the heroism of the fighters. 
Hitler made von Paulus a field marshal. The very next day 
came the news of the field marshal’s surrender of his army. 
His name was never mentioned again. Germany was in 
mourning. The radio carried the bitter tolling of bells. A 
deathly pall hung over Saturn headquarters. Everyone tried 
to stay in his office and avoid his superiors and colleagues. 
The daily meetings were discontinued. 


CHAPTER 38 

Kravtsov continued to recruit agents from among the pop¬ 
ulation. He met with them at secret addresses, received 
reports and gave them new assignments. Both Zimmer and 
Taube, a new man recently transferred from Poland, con¬ 
ducted the same type of work. After the failure of the Youth 
Campaign Kravtsov had to double his efforts and produce 
concrete evidence of his zeal. If he were unable to do so, 
he would become suspect and lose his position as an inside 
man. On the other hand, he could never become an actual 
accomplice in their crimes. Kravtsov had to be on his toes 
every minute of the day. Zimmer was no problem, he trusted 
Kravtsov implicitly and was always ready to take his advice. 

Taube presented the real threat. He had apparently been 
successful at his job, for the Polish Underground had put a 
price on his head and organised a man hunt for him. Though 
he had been ambushed twice, he had escaped unscathed. The 
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Gestapo seemed to value him enough to transfer him away 
from Warsaw. Taube spoke Russian poorly, but he had an 
uncanny gift for disguise. It was as simple for him to make 
a person believe he was a dolt as it was to present himself 
as an extremely sensitive intellectual. He was young and had 
graduated from Riga University with a degree in history a 
year before the war. lie had been recruited by the Gestapo 
while still a student in pre-war, bourgeois Latvia. Kravtsov 
soon realised the threat he presented, especially since he ex¬ 
celled at his job, thus showing up by comparison the poor 
results Kravtsov was achieving. Each step now had to be 
planned more carefully than ever. 

The Gestapo intensified its reign of terror in reply to the 
Stalingrad catastrophe. As Obersturmbannfiihrer Kleiner said 
at one of the staff meetings, 

“We’ll treat every Red to a Stalingrad ‘sack’, we’ll guaran¬ 
tee our heroic German Army a rear that’s as quiet as a cem¬ 
etery.” 

Byelorussia was overrun by punitive forces searching for 
partisans. Mass raids against the Underground were planned. 
Kleiner demanded that Kravtsov, Zimmer and Taube swiftly 
round up the city’s Underground and then took over control 
of the operation himself. 

After a meeting with Martov, Kravtsov found his position 
had become still more precarious, for Budnitsky’s group was 
now operating in the city proper. A sweeping plan of sabotage 
had been drawn up in reply to the Gestapo’s threat of turn¬ 
ing the German rear into a cemetery. The plan included the 
demolition of the main railway roundhouse, the large subter¬ 
ranean gasoline storage tanks on the outskirts of the city 
and the nazi Officers’ Club. It was difficult to think of a 
course of action in the event that Zimmer’s agents or, worse 
still, Taube’s agents fell on the track of Budnitsky's men. 
Martov said he would tell them to be on the lookout and es¬ 
pecially careful, though this in no way guaranteed their sa¬ 
fety. All Kravtsov could do was to be constantly alert to the 
possibility that either Zimmer or Taube’s suspicion had been 
aroused and sound the alarm in time. 

“It won’t be hard to discover what Zimmer knows, but 
Taube’s as sly as a fox.” 

“No one said it was an easy job,” Martov replied. “So you 
say Taube speaks openly of his old ties with the Gestapo?” 

“He even boasts about it.” 

“Good.” Martov saw Kravtsov was puzzled. “There’s noth¬ 
ing of a chance nature in his working for the Gestapo, and 
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that means he's also subject to the typical nazi failings. If 
a man is dedicated to the Gestapo, he’s soaked up every vice 
of fascism. That means a pure, objective mind does not apply 
to him. And so the question arises: what is Taube working 
for? Try to sound him out and find his rotten core. As soon 
as you discover it, your opinion of him as a ‘clever and cun¬ 
ning* man will have to do without the word ‘clever’. But we’ll 
have to get Taube out of the way.” 

A week passed. Several times in their off hours Kravtsov 
attempted to draw Taube into conversation but each time he 
failed, for Taube avoided all unofficial contact. 

During Kravtsov’s regular meeting with Babakin the latter 
asked him if he knew anyone by the name of Arthur at the 
Gestapo and went on to describe Taube. “Yes, Taube’s first 
name is Arthur. Why?” 

“He tried to recruit me as a Gestapo agent.” 

“What did you say?” 

“I’m playing hard to get. I said I didn’t know much about 
anything besides commerce, but he was very persistent and 
said that was just what he needed, a commercial outlet. It 
all boils down to the same old story. What he wants is gold. 
As soon as I caught on, I told him that I’d help as long as 
I had a chance to make a little money on the deal myself, 
but that I wouldn’t be an agent.” 

Kravtsov listened with bated breath. Babakin noticed his 
excitement. 

“What’s the matter?” 

“You can’t imagine how important that is! Have you 
thought of a deal yet?” 

Babakin laughed. 

“Y'ou’rc ill as much of a rush as he was. I’ll let him cool 
his heels for a couple of months and then I’ll offer him some 
junk.” 

Kravtsov then told Babakin w^ho Taube was and how his 
apperance at Gestapo headquarters had complicated matters. 

“Thai’s strange,” Babakin said thoughtfully. “He didn’t 
strike me as being intelligent at all. Just a run-of-the-mill 
Gestapo rat.” 

“But he might stumble onto Budnitsky’s men any day. 
They’re not too experienced yet and their work is ama¬ 
teurish.” 

“All right. Give me lime to think it over.” 

A few days later they met again and agreed that as soon 
as Taube showed up Babakin would tell him he had found 
a man who had some gold coins for sale. Then Babakin would 
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introduce him to Budnitsky. Budnitsky would invite Taube 
to his house, where two of his men would be waiting for 
them. If Taube refused to go, Babakin was to knife him. 

The plan seemed simple enough if one were to overlook 
the fact that Taube was an experienced Gestapo man. 

In due time Babakin introduced Taube to Budnitsky out¬ 
side of his booth at the market. It was about six in the even¬ 
ing, but the early twilight of winter had fallen. Budnitsky, 
coached by Babakin, behaved like a typical black-marketeer. 
However, Taube was in no hurry to take the bait and said 
he would meet Budnitsky the day after next, since he had 
not brought any money along. 

“I’m not a tart to keep running round to appointments 
every other day,” Budnitsky muttered and turned to leave. 

“Wait a minute!” Taube fell into step beside him. “What’s 
the rush? The price will still be the same a day from now.” 

“I have my plans and you have yours.” 

“Let’s go over to the hotel and I’ll get the money.” 

“You sure are funny. You go out on business with empty 
pockets and then expect me to go walking the streets with 
you.” 

Budnitsky turned into an alley and started walking rapidly 
away. Taube kept in step. 

“Where did you get the gold?” he asked suddenly. 

Budnitsky stopped. His practised eye saw there was no one 
in the deserted alley except two women far ahead of them. 

“I’m not under arrest, so save your questions,” he said. “If 
you need the stuff you can have it. If you don’t. I’m not 
forcing it on you.” 

It was difficult to say what Taube intended to do, but 
he suddenly put his hand into his coat pocket. At the next 
instant he was knifed in the chest and fell without a sound. 

Budnitsky disappeared through a crack in the wail of 
a bombed building. 


Kravtsov spent the afternoon and evening at the Gestapo, 
writing a report on the work of his agents. 

At 10 p.m. he took his report to Kleiner. On entering the 
latter’s office, he realised something was wrong. Both of 
Kleiner’s assistants were standing by his desk looking very 
worried as they listened to him speaking on the phono< 

“I see_Yes. Repeat the name of the street.” Kleiner jol¬ 

ted it down. “Yes. Begin immediately!” He slammed down the 
receiver and looked at his aides. “The body has been identi- 
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“What do you want?” 

“You said 1 was to hand in my report at exactly 10 p.m.” 

“Give it to me.” 

Kravtsov handed him the report and turned to go. 

“When did Taube leave the building?” Kleiner asked. 

“The last time I saw him was before dinner. Do you want 
me to send him in?” 

“No. You may go.” 

The next day the news of Taube’s death spread to all three 
floors of the Gestapo building. Griinweiss met Kravtsov in the 
hall and said: 

“The Reds bumped off our Polish hero. I don’t advise you 
to go wandering about the streets at night.” He cocked his 
Angers like a gun, pointed them at Kravtsov and said: “Bang, 
bangV’ 

There was no official statement on Taube’s death. His body 
was quietly flown to his relatives in Riga. 


Martov’s next meeting with Comrade Alexei took place in 
the city. The secret apartment was located in the very centre 
of town and from the windows they could see the Gestapo 
building. This in itself was a sign of the changing times, of 
the new stage the battle had entered. On greeting Martov, 
Comrade Alexei said with a smile: 

“It might be a good idea to hold our next meeting at my 
old flat, it’s only two houses away. Too bad the Military Com¬ 
mandant still lives there. It’s high time we put things in order. 

“I’d like to tell you about the latest developments,” Com¬ 
rade Alexei continued. “I’ve just returned from a conference in 
Moscow. Starkov was there, and I had a talk with him after 
the meeting. This spring and summer arc to be decisive. A 
full-scale counter-offensive is being planned and we are ex¬ 
pected to do a lot in aiding the Army.” 

Comrade Alexei spread a map on the table. 

“By the time the Army reaches this area, we’ll have two 
partisan detachments stationed here to prevent the fascists 
from taking up their positions along the Grey Belt or what¬ 
ever remains of it after our planes and guns get through 
with it.” Here Comrade Alexei looked up at Martov over the 
rims of his glasses. “That was your work, wasn’t it, discover¬ 
ing the Grey Belt?” 

“And ours,” Martov said, stressing the word “and”. 

“They could have at least mentioned it at the meeting.” 
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“The least said about us, the better.” 

“Well, I did tell Starkov what I thought but you’ll never 
guess what he said. ‘I didn’t know it was the work of our 
men and neither do you.’ How do you like that?” 

They were about to part when a young boy entered the 
room. He wanted to say something to Comrade Alexei, but 
stopped and looked in Martov’s direction significantly. 

“What is it you wanted to tell me?” Comrade Alexei said. 

“I just received a radiogram from Velizh. Last night the 
(icstapo arrested Demchenko, Nabudsky and Solovyova.” 

“Damn it!” Comrade Alexei exclaimed and then repeated 
it under his breath. He tore a page from his pad and scribbled 
something on it. 

“Send this out immediately, and call me as soon as you 
contact Falcon.” 

The boy left. Comrade Alexei rose and began pacing the 
room. 

“In the very first month of our Underground operations 
the thought came to me that we’d have to be prepared for 
the worst, for losing our men. No! You can’t ever get used 
to it. How many priceless men we’ve lost, dedicated Com¬ 
munists, real heroes! It breaks your heart to think of it. It 
makes you blind with revenge.” 

For a long while afterwards the only sound in the room 
was that of his heavy steps. He seemed to have aged in min¬ 
utes. “I can’t get used to it. I never will,” There was a long 
pause and then he said unhappily. “We have very few men in 
Velizh. There’s no one there to free them. But we still might 
be able to do something. Don’t delay. Sabotage in the city 
.should begin as soon as possible. It’s getting late. Good-bye 
for now.” 


It was a night like many others. 

Galya placed the radiogram from Moscow she had just 
received on Martov’s desk. It read as follows: 

“There is reason to believe that Saturn is sending spies 
according to new system. The men have no means of com¬ 
munication. They work alone, armed only with weapons and 
explosives. Their assignment is to carry out a single act of 
sabotage or terror ahd return to their home base. Those we 
caught earlier know nothing about new type of agents. One 
such agent was former cadet of Saturn training school. Rudin 
should start working on this angle immediately. Any pro- 
gllosaon Shchukin? Regards, Siarkov.” 
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Before Martov had a chance to analyse the message, an 
alarm sounded. Someone was approaching the entrance. This 
could not have been a stranger, since the tunnel was guarded 
on the outside. If danger threatened, the sentry was to block 
the entrance and warn the others. One of the soldiers headed 
towards the passage and returned a few moments later with 
Kravtsov. One look at him was enough to tell Martov that 
something had happened. 

“Dobrynin disappeared.” 


CHAPTER 39 

An intelligence agent has to be lucky. Luck, however, has 
many faces. Sometimes it seems improbable, if one is to re¬ 
gard it through the eyes of the average man, not realising 
that that which is called “luck” is actually skilled, talented 
work. And yet, if luck deserts an agent it usually means the 
end of his career, perhaps even of his life. An intelligence 
man, like a sapper, makes only one real mistake in his life. 

Kravtsov gained a dangerous adversary in Taube, and the 
problem arose of getting the nazi out of the way. It would 
seem that Kravtsov was lucky when Babakin learned Taube 
was interested in gold, as the plan for eliminating him was 
based on this. Blind luck is always a matter of chance. But 
was it really a matter of chance in this instance? No, it was 
not. 

Martov had taught Kravtsov to look for the rotten core 
in Taube, yet it was Babakin, not Kravtsov, who had discov¬ 
ered it. And it was not a matter of chance. A net is cast 
to catch a fish. When the plans for Martov’s group were orig¬ 
inally discussed in Moscow, Babakin was chosen as a black- 
marketeer for the express purpose of attracting nazis greedy 
for gain. It was this part of the plan that had worked. 

When, to all appearances, luck is on the* side of the intel¬ 
ligence agent it means, first and foremost, that he is doing 
his job well, and luck is no more than a chance occurrence 
in his life, sometimes of great help, sometimes tragic in its 
outcome. 


What had happened to Dobrynin? 

He had spent more than a month in the village, waiting for 
Rudin to claim him as a new Saturn agent. Then he spent 
the next few months as a go-between, transmitting messages 
from the partisan detachment. Finally, he was transferred 
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to the city, where he joined Kravtsov in organising the Youth 
Campaign. He tackled the job enthusiastically, but the cam- 
paign was soon called off. Dobrynin was ordered to disappear, 
to establish a residence in the city and wait for instructions. 
He began searching for acquaintances that might prove use¬ 
ful. One day he met a male nurse who speculated in medica¬ 
ments. The man was attached to a detachment of the bandit 
Vlasov Army which was stationed five kilometres from the 
city. 

Dobrynin said he was a former Red Army artillery lieuten¬ 
ant and that his name was Sorokin. It was not difficult for 
him to assume this role, since he had actually served in the 
artillery. Ivan Bolomin, his new acquaintance, introduced 
him to his friends. The bandits were sorely in need of qual¬ 
ified artillery officers and Dobrynin was hastily accepted and 
given the rank of senior lieutenant. The question of his job 
and rank was settled on the spot during an interview with 
a besotted and obviously fake colonel named Polukhin. 

“Did you say you were a lieutenant? Well, we’ll make you 
a senior lieutenant. D’you know anything about ammunition? 
Fine. You’ll be in charge of it.” 

At first, Dobrynin thought he had stumbled upon the main 
supply base of the Vlasov Army, but he soon discovered that 
there were several such bases in occupied territory and that 
they all collected abandoned arms and ammunition, storing 
them in temporary dumps. The various detachments also re¬ 
cruited men for Vlasov’s Army, whose headquarters were lo¬ 
cated some seventy kilometres to the west. Dobrynin decided 
he had got off to a good start and would eventually get him¬ 
self transferred to headquarters. Most important, though, he 
was convinced that this was a worthy task. 

Colonel Polukhin was more than pleased to have come 
upon Dobrynin, for the man was a hard worker who soon put 
the ammo dumps in order. 

Meanwhile, the weeks were slipping by and Dobrynin 
realised that once again he was stuck with a boring job with 
little hope for a promising future. Moreover, there was no 
chance of his being transferred to headquarters. Polukhin 
had said in all seriousness; “If you leave here, it’ll be to your 
grave.” In all this time Dobrynin had had no contact with 
any of Martov’s men: His orders had been to wait for Babakin 
or Kravtsov to contact him first. 

He finally decided to leave after blowing up the ammuni¬ 
tion dump, but when everything was ready something hap¬ 
pened that changed the entire course of events. 
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One Saturday evening two automobiles roared into the 
village, bringing Vlasov’s top brass. Polukhin’s men, all of 
whom had been drinking steadily through the evening, were 
dead drunk by then. The sentry, who could not even see 
straight, accosted the intruders. When they shouted at him, 
he started fumbling with his rifle and was shot on the spot. 
Dobrynin heard the shot above the drunken carousing. “Par¬ 
tisans!” he thought and moved slowly away from the table. 

The door burst open and six officers, headed by a general, 
stormed into the room. They all had guns in thei^ hands. 
Polukhin’s drunken men stared at them blearily. 

“ ’Tention!” the general shouted. 

“Oh, no, you don’t!” came Polukhin’s rasping voice. He 
rose from the table unsteadily, knocking over bottles and 
dishes and swayed towards the general, yanking at the gun 
that was stuck in his pocket. 

There was a loud report and Polukhin crumpled at the 
general’s feet. 

“Pulka!” one of the men said in an awed and frightened 
voice. In a moment the entire drunken company was lined up 
against the wall. Dobrynin remained where he was, gazing 
at the general with interest. He had heard a lot about him, 
one of the traitor Vlasov’s right-hand men. It was common 
knowledge that Pulka had been the manager of a village 
tea-room before the war and obviously held no military rank 
at all. However, his official rank was now that of a general 
in the Special Services, though he was known by his nick¬ 
name, Pulka.* He was both judge and jury in dealing with 
Soviet prisoners and Vlasov’s men guilty of some misde¬ 
meanour. Whenever Pulka had a prisoner in for questioning 
the man was usually dragged out feet first, with a hole in 
his head. Yes, Pulka had earned his nickname. 

“Take him away!” he now ordered, waving his gun at the 
corpse. One of the officers grabbed Polukhin’s legs and 
dragged him out of the room. 

Pulka was a short, stocky man. His small head seemed to 
be stuck onto his broad shoulders. He stood with his stumpy 
legs spread far apart and slowly took in the room. The of¬ 
ficers standing behind him stared warily at Polukhin’s drink¬ 
ing companions, now frozen at attention along the wall. 

Pulka’s gaze came to rest on Dobrynin. 

“What are you so lonely for, all by yourself? Go on! Get 
over there together with the rest of them.” 


• Pulka—bullet (Russ.).— Ed. 
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Dobrynin did as he was told. Pulka pulled up a chair and 
straddled it, his legs sticking straight out on both sides. He 
called over Polukhin’s aide, motioning with his gun as he 
would with his finger. The man took a step forward. 

“Well, Mr. Major of the glorious Russian Liberation Army, 
how do you feel?” 

“Lousy,” the man answered in a low voice. 

“You know how to steal, all right, but you haven’t learned 
how to drink.” 

“No, Sir.” 

“Where are the goods?” Pulka shouted. 

“I don’t know.” 

There was a loud report. The major sank to the floor and 
rolled over, dead. 

“Take him away!” Pulka ordered. 

Several days before Dobrynin had learned that Polukhin 
and his men had ambushed a freight car of valuable goods. 
They had just been boasting drunkenly about it. 

The general wagged his gun at the next man. 

“Where’s the loot?” 

“It’s been divided up.” 

“Didn’t the soldier escorting the car tell you it was the 
property of a German general?” 

“Yes, Sir.” 

“I see. Did you trade it all for drink already?” 

“No, Sir. We didn’t have time to.” 

Pulka turned towards his officers. 

“Arrest him and all the others. I want every last piece to 
be found!” 

“One at a time, out the door!” one of the officers ordered. 

“May I say something?” Dobrynin asked, trying to look 
at Pulka devotedly. 

“What do you want?” 

“I’ve no idea what this is ail about. I’ve only been here a 
short while.” 

Pulka stuck his gun into the man who had just confessed 
to dividing up the loot. 

“Who s he?” 

“He’s telling the truth. He doesn’t know anything. He’s 
new here.” 

“All right. You stay here.” Pulka indicated a far corner 
with his gun. “Sit there and wait.” 

Just then Ivan Bolomin appeared in the doorway. He was 
carrying a can of pure alcohol which he had been sent out 
for some time ago. His appearance had a cheerful effect on 
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the officers. They took the can from him and ordered him 
outside together with the others. 

Pulka sat down at the table. 

“Well, let’s see what these crooks are drinking.” 

An officer splashed some of the liquid into a mug, took 
a large swill and grunted. 

“It’s pure alcohol,” he reported delightedly. 

“Let’s have it.” 

Pulka drank half a mugful in small sips and chewed on a 
piece of salt pork. Then he turned to Dobrynin. 

“So you say your name’s Sorokin? Is that right?” 

“Yes, Sir,” Dobrynin replied, jumping to his feet and stand¬ 
ing at attention. 

“Are you sober?” 

“Yes, Sir.” 

“Then what were you doing here?” 

“They made me sit down with them. I have an ulcer.” 

“What’s your job?” 

“I’ve been putting the ammunition dump in order.” 

“Aha! I heard about you. Good work. These boys wouldn’t 
know a firecracker from a shell. Are you an artillery man?” 

“Yes, Sir.” 

“What’s your rank?” 

“Lieutenant.” 

“What’d you do in the Red Army?” 

“I was in charge of a heavy gun.” 

“Were you a Party man?” 

“No, Sir.” 

“Then how come they trusted you with a heavy gun?” 

“I guess because I knew how to handle it. I graduated 
from a technical school before the war.” 

“Mow’d you get here? Was it food, or rank, or what?” 

“Well, there was a bit of that, of course, but the main 
thing was because I want to take part in your fight.” 

“Aha!” Pulka seemed to be pondering over something. 
“You don’t happen to know anything about printing, do 
you?” 

“No, but 1 can learn. After all, it’s got to do with ma¬ 
chinery.” 

“All right. You can go now, but I want to see you in the 
morning. I have a proposition for you.” 

In the morning Dobrynin discovered that Polukhin’s head¬ 
quarters was being liquidated and that the Press Office of 
General Headquarters was being transferred to their village. 
Pulka told him to find a suitable building for the printshop. 
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He also told him that henceforth he was to be his personal 
informer. 

“I have to keep an eye on these fellows find you’re going 
to be that eye. Understand?” 

“Yes, Sir.” 

And so Dobrynin decided to remain with the Vlasov high 
command. 

It was at this time that he became acquainted with- Kura- 
sov, head of the military hospital. Kurasov was a man of about 
fifty, intelligent, but emotionally unstable. He would be reck¬ 
lessly merry one minute with no desire to speak or think of 
anything serious and then suddenly plunge into the blackest 
of moods and begin cursing his fate. At times he would drink 
steadily, consuming enormous quantities without getting 
drunk. Drink only made him vicious. On such days the hos¬ 
pital staff tried to keep out of his wfiy. 

He knew nothing about medicine and was as much a 
colonel as the dead Polukhin had been. Prior to being put 
in charge of the hospital, Kurasov had been stationed at 
Vlasov’s headquarters. There had probably been some trou¬ 
ble, for in a black moment of drinking he had said to Do¬ 
brynin: “Kurasov wasn’t good enough to pull the dog’s 
sledge, he wasn’t pretty enough.” 

From what he had told Dobrynin of Vlasov and his staff, 
Kurasov had held an important post there, but Dobrynin’s 
efforts to discover what it was and what the trouble had been 
about were in vain, for Kurasov had no intention of dis¬ 
cussing the matter. He was just as reticent about speaking 
of his life before the war. He acted quite friendly towards 
Dobrynin, was frank and even found him a place to live 
near the hospital, but sometimes Dobrynin caught him look¬ 
ing at him suspiciously. 

Once, when Kurasov was in a state of terrible depression 
after one of his drinking bouts, Dobrynin was at his place and 
the two of them were playing chess. Kurasov was winning. 

“Don’t think I’ll give up,” Dobrynin said, searching half¬ 
heartedly for a way out of the trap. 

“To hell with it!” Kurasov muttered and swept the chess¬ 
men off the board. He rose and started pacing. 

Dobrynin felt he wfis angry at his stubbornness and was 
about to concede th6 game when Kurasov suddenly sat down 
again. He looked straight at Dobrynin and said in a voice 
that shook with intensity: 

“How long are we going to mess around in this muck?” 
“What muck?” 
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“All of this/’ Kurasov said, sweeping his arm in a wide 
arc. “Liberation Armyl What a joke! It’s a gang, not an army. 
They’re all drunks, cut-throats and rapists, the dredges of 
Russia. I can’t take it any more!’’ 

Dobrynin was silent. He was trying to understand what 
had prompted such a dangerous outburst. 

“What about you? Do you like it?” Kurasov asked. 

“I don’t know what you mean by ‘like’,” Dobrynin said. 
“People don’t pick their jobs in wartime. The main thing is 
to live a clean life and do your job, and then no dirt will 
stick to you.” 

“That’s a lot of rot,” Kurasov sneered. “Do your job—but 
who are you working for? That’s the whole point. If you’re 
working for crooks you can be as honest as the day is long, 
but it makes you a crook all the same. Right? I treat mur¬ 
derers in my hospital so they can go back to their looting 
and killing. And you’re in charge of the presses that print 
their filthy pamphlets, and that makes you in on it, too. 
Your hands are just as filthy as mine.” 

“Well, at least they’re not bloody,” Dobrynin said softly. 
Kurasov jumped at his words. 

“So you think they’re not bloody? Didn’t you help print 
that Appeal to all bandits? ‘Kill Without Mercy!’ Didn’t you? 
And what was that? Wasn’t that blood?” 

“I don’t know what you’re getting at,” Dobrynin replied 
glumly. 

“Don’t you?” Kurasov said and seemed suddenly to become 
deflated. He was silent for a long while. “You think nobody 
thinks about that? Well, they certainly do. Even at Head¬ 
quarters! I have a friend there now, he’s one of Vlasov’s 
aides. We had quite a few long talks. Once, he came right 
out and said: ‘If I knew I wouldn’t be shot, I’d go back over 
the front line tomorrow.’ How’s that for you? And you don’t 
know what I’m getting at!” 

Dobrynin was faced with the difficult task of deciding how 
to continue his relationship with Kurasov. Never once did he 
forget that Kurasov might be trying to trap him. On the other 
hand, it was obvious that Kurasov understood his own danger 
by talking so openly. Dobrynin had only to speak to his 
chief at the printshop, to say nothing of Pulka, and that 
would have been the end of Kurasov. 

Dobr>'nin had to be cautious, and since he had no desire 
to reply, he was silent for a while and then changed the 
subject. Kurasov sighed deeply and said: 
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“You’re afraid, aren’t you? Well, that’s your business.” 

A short while later Dobrynin had a chance to go to the 
city. He and Martov discussed every instance in which Kura* 
sov had suggested that he, too, go over to the Soviet side. 
No matter how carefully Martov weighed every word, he 
could find nothing suspicious in Kurasov’s proposal. 

It was finally decided that Dobrynin would remain non¬ 
committal, but would try to find out something about Ku¬ 
rasov’s background. Besides, he was to find out who “Vlasov’s 
aide” was. At the same time, he was to start looking around 
for a new target. 

One Sunday morning Kurasov woke Dobrynin up. 

“What are you lying around in bed for on such a day?” 
he said, pointing towards the window and the white world 
beyond. “Let’s go skiing.” 

Dobrynin refused, being in no hurry to crawl out of his 
warm bed. However, Kurasov was so insistent he couldn’t 
help feeling it was more than simply a matter of skiing. 
And he was not mistaken. No sooner had they left the 
village behind than Kurasov skied up to him and said with 
a smile: 

“This is the safest place there is to have a frank talk. 
No need to worry about being overheard amidst all this 
beauty.” 

Dobrynin said nothing. 

“We’ve got to decide, Sorokin, either one way or another.” 

“I don’t see what the rush is,” Dobrynin replied. “If you 
can’t decide one way or the other, the best thing to do is 
not to decide at all.” 

“That’s just it. Listen, Zagansky will be at my place to¬ 
day.” 

“Who’s he?” 

“He’s Vlasov’s aide. The one I was telling you about. Can 
you drop in about eight?” 

“What for?” 

Kurasov stopped and blocked Dobrynin’s way. 

“I’ll be very frank. We’ve thought it all out and discussed 
it from every angle. No matter which way you look at it, 
our stories won’t sound very good on the other side. We’ve 
been stuck in this filth from the very beginning of the war, 
but hardly any of it has rubbed off on you. If you’ll stick 
with us, you’re the only one who can be our witness and 
say it was us who suggested crossing over. That’s our only 
hope. And I hope you realise what a risk we’re ready to run. 
I’m speaking of how they’ll meet us over there.” 
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That evening Dobrynin was lying on his bed in the dark¬ 
ness. It was after eight. He thought they would have realised 
by then that he was not going to come. But he was mistaken. 

If Dobrynin could have looked into Kurasov’s room at that 
very moment he would have overheard the following con¬ 
versation between Kurasov and his friend Zagansky. 

“Are you sure, Petro?” Zagansky repeated for the tenth 
time. 

“Yes, yes,” Kurasov replied irritably. 

“But don’t you remember that Pulka himself took a liking 
to him?” 

“Sure I do. But Pulka’s forgotten all about him by now. 
Pulka threw me out of Headquarters for lack of vigilance 
and military spirit, but wait till 1 bring him in a Red agent 
on a leash. I’m positive Sorokin was sent in by the Reds. 
He’s Sorokin like I’m Napoleon, and when 1 bringh im in, 
it won’t be Pulka who’ll decide on my military spirit, 
but Vlasov himself. You don’t catch such a prize every 
day in the week. I’ll be back at my old job, just wait and 
see.” 

“But what if you're wrong? What if he doesn’t rise to the 
bait? Then what?” 

“Then I’ll rot here till the end of my days,” Kurasov 
cursed. “He’ll rise to it, damn him!” lie banged on the table. 
“I can see right through him. Maybe he wouldn’t risk it on 
my account, but when Vlasov’s right-hand man, meaning 
you, is in on it, he’ll swallow it whole, I swear he will.” 

“By the way, it’s past nine,” Zagansky said. 

Kurasov rose. “Let’s go over to his place. We’ll press him 
to the wall. Just keep to our plan and everything’ll go off 
smoothly.” 

Dobrynin had never expected Kurasov and his friend to 
seek him out. 

Kurasov introduced Zagansky, a largc-boqed man of about 
forty-five with an enormous, clean-shaven head. He had sleepy 
grey eyes and his whole appearance was that of a slow- 
witted, phlegmatic person. 

They pulled some chairs up to the table and Kurasov came 
right to the point. 

“We’ll put it to you this way, Sorokin. Circumstances have 
forced us into a corner and we can’t put it off any longer. 
You tell him,” he said to Zagansky. 

“I don’t make decisions twice,” Zagansky said glumly. “I 
have everything ready. The secret files of the General Staff 
and a list of all of Vlasov’s officers. If I have a chance, I’ll 
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leave them a little present in the cellar at Headquarters, twen¬ 
ty kilos of dynamite wired to a time-bomb. But we’ll have 
to leave by Wednesday at the latest. If we can reach the other 
side in a week, we’ll still be in time to hand an important 
document over to the Soviet Command. It’s so important it 
should make them forgive us all our sins. But in two or three 
weeks it won’t be worth the paper it’s written on.” 

And so Dobrynin had to make his choice. He could not 
put it off, for by overplaying his hand he might miss his one 
opportunity. Zagansky didn’t look like a windbag. Both he 
and Kurasov were seriously thinking of defecting. The docu¬ 
ment Zagansky had spoken of might indeed be of great 
value. Kurasov had recently been hinting that the Germans 
were about to assign Vlasov to mopping up the partisan de¬ 
tachments in the German reair. But he had to know more 
about the document. 

“Are you sure it’s a very important document?” Dobrynin 
said. 

“Yes. It’s the plan of operations for the coming year. Why, 
what’s wrong?” 

“I’m afraid they’ll line us all up in front of a firing squad.” 

“Well, they won’t include you, there’s no reason to,” Za¬ 
gansky protested. 

“That’s what you think. I deserted when our detachment 
was encircled. That’s for one. And then, there’s my service 
here. They’ll never believe I wasn’t directly involved in the 
operations. Kurasov explained it all quite clearly. He 
told me just how clean my hands were. So there’s no sense 
counting on me as your protector. If we go over, we’ll all be 
equal.” 

“Let’s quit the talk,” Kurasov said decisively, addressing 
his words to Dobrynin. “What I want to know is v/hether 
you’re coming with us or not. And I want a direct answer. 
Are you with us or not?” 

“Yes, I am.” 

''PhewP Kurasov heaved a sigh of relief and smiled. “It’s 
about time! You didn’t know we were playing with fire. 
On the way here we decided that if you refused, we’d kill 
you. Look at it from our point of view: you knew too much 
and could make things very difficult for us.” 

“I have a suggestion,” Dobrynin said. “I’ll go to the city 
tomorrow and see some people there. Maybe they can help 
us.” 

• “Who’s ‘they’?” Kurasov asl^cd casually. 
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“Who cares who they are,” Zagansky said. “I’m against 
anyone else coming in on this. Definitely.” 

“So am I,” Kurasov agreed. 

“Don’t be in a hurry,” Dobrynin said. “I know what I’m 
talking about. They can help us cross the front lines.” . 

“You’re not planning to run off on us, are you, my friend?” 
Kurasov asked with an unpleasant smile. “Or maybe you’ve 
thought of something better? You’re not going in to report 
on us by any chance, are you?” His hand went to his pocket. 
Zagansky was staring straight at Dobrynin. All trace of sleepi¬ 
ness had vanished from his eyes. 

“I said I’d get in touch with some people who’d be of 
great help to us.” 

“Who? The partisans? The Underground?” Zagansky asked 
softly. 

There was a significant pause. 

“Well, my friend, now everything’s clear at last,” Kurasov 
said in a cheerful voice, with his hand still in his pocket. 
“We’ve caught you like a sitting duck with red feet.” 

Dobrynin looked at him in surprise. 

“Don’t you understand? No, I guess you don’t. Well, I’ve 
been stalking you for a long time, you rat! But I’ve got you 
where I want you at last!” 

Dobrynin saw that he was in earnest and made a move 
to reach for the gun that was in his pocket. 

“Don’t move!” Zagansky shouted and pointed his gun at 
Dobrynin. “One move and I shoot. But we want you alive, 
together with all your nice friends in the city. Tie him up, 
Kurasov!” 

As soon as Kurasov took a step towards him, Dobrynin 
jumped to his feet. Zagansky fired. The bullet ripped at Do¬ 
brynin’s left shoulder and he nearly fell, but he kept his 
balance, snatched out his gun and fired point-blank at Za¬ 
gansky. Dobrynin saw him fall and made a dash for the 
door. Three bullets tore into his back. He only heard the 
first one. 

The doctors who were summoned to save Zagansky’s life 
were told that they would be shot if word ever leaked out of 
what had happened. 

Later, Vlasov’s men took the bodies of Dobrynin and Za¬ 
gansky beyond the village and buried them in an unmarked 
grave. 

Two weeks elapsed before a file from Berlin was delivered 
to Kleiner at the Gestapo. It consisted entirely of reports 
from Vlasov’s counter-espionage network and all of them 
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were in Russian. The only paper in German was an accom¬ 
panying letter from the Central Security Agency which re¬ 
commended that the case be studied thoroughly and the 
results be submitted to Berlin. Kleiner did not pay much 
attention to the case and handed it over to Kravtsov. Thus, 
Kravtsov was the first to learn of Dobrynin’s death. 



CRACKING THE SATURN SPY RING 


CHAPTER 40 

Two years later, speaking at the Nuremberg trial, Field 
Marshal Keitel called the spring of 1944 “a spring without 
hope”. But now, as spring was advancing across the Conti* 
nent, the nazi propaganda machine kept assuring the Ger¬ 
mans that everything was fine, that events were developing 
in accordance with the Fiihrer’s plans. In March of 1944 
Goebbels, Minister of Propaganda, made a speech over the 
radio which appeared in the papers under the heading 
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“Confidence and More Confidence”. The hall in which Goeb- 
bels made his speech was filled w'ith SS cut-throats. They 
greeted each sentence with an ovation and shouting that 
sounded like the howling of wounded animals. Goebbels was 
well informed of the true state of affairs, thus the lies he 
hoarsely shouted were all the more monstrous. 

He said that Hitler had just decorated the inventors of a 
new secret weapon. He assured the German people that this 
weapon had already been handed over to the Army and that 
it would soon come crashing down on the heads of their 
enemies, a truly righteous revenge. He said that the Krem¬ 
lin's Allies, the Anglo-Saxons, had already realised what a 
scandalous and catastrophic road they had embarked upon 
and that their only h6pe now was to abandon as quickly, as 
possible a train that had run off the tracks and was heading 
over a cliff. He said that Germany and its Allies, the Fuhrer 
and his Army were taking the war, victory and the fate of 
the world into their own hands and that the confidence the 
Fuhrer had in their final victory must be a confidence shared 
by all Germans. “Confidence and more confidence!” he con¬ 
cluded amidst the mad roaring of the storm-troopers. 

Colonel Sombach had joined Canaris in the latter’s office 
to listen to the speech. He had been summoned urgently to 
Berlin the previous day but had been unable to see his chief 
until now, and so it seemed that he had been summoned to 
the capital for the express purpose of hearing the Minister 
of Propaganda speak. When the speech ended and the 
anthem was begun, Canaris switched off the radio and turned 
to face Sombach. 

“Well, what do you say. Colonel?” 

Sombach took a deep breath and straightened his sagging 
shoulders as if he were saying: all right, that takes care of 
the speech, now let’s get down to business. 

“Confidence, Sombach, and still more confidence, that’s 
what we lack. One can only envy the confidence of Dr. Goeb¬ 
bels, is that not so?” 

“Yes. He’s one man the Fuhrer can rely on.” 

“The Fuhrer can rely on all of us,” Canaris said in a tired 
voice. “What we need now is to discover what this confidence 
should be based on. I’ll tell you how I see the problem. Rus¬ 
sia’s Allies are indeed stalling about opening a second front, 
waging their war in the backyards of the world. One point 
is self-evident: they have no desire to see the Bolsheviks as 
Germany’s conquerors and the masters of Europe. If the 
wdjpst comes to the worst, theyMl have to divide Europe up 
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ev'enly. But that will be done, as I said, only on condition 
that there is no other way out. Would they not be better 
off, considering how tired the world is of war and how un¬ 
popular it has become, by interceding with a noble sugges¬ 
tion of peace? Thus, by first using peace to stop the Reds, 
they could then find a way, with our aid, to get them back 
within the boundaries of the Kremlin.” 

“Do you really think such a thing is possible?” Sombach 
asked in surprise. 

“Yes. I can share a very great secret with you, one that 
only a few persons know. A very influential person from 
America, a man named Dulles, who is a colleague of ours, 
has been in Switzerland for some time now. He has been 
putting out feelers. And what must Germany do under the 
circumstances? Confidence, Sombach, and more confidence. 
This was the main idea behind the speech.” Canaris glanced 
at the radio and was silent for a while. “As concerns the 
news about a secret weapon that's just been handed over 
to the Army and similar bunk, they were all intended 
for the man in the street who loves to believe in secrets and 
miracles. 

“In the light of these great plans, the fragmentary informa¬ 
tion we receive from Moscow is of no great importance. Na¬ 
turally, this does not include the data on the enemy’s strategic 
plans which we garner, a grain at a time, from the many 
reports of your men in the field. I’m convinced that the only 
persons who read our Moscow reports are the low-ranking 
officers of the General Staff, and then only when they have 
nothing else to do. However, this does not mean we should 
stop our work. On the contrary. By sending a steady stream 
of agents across the lines of the Central Front we will con¬ 
tinue to confuse the Russians, who will be led to believe 
that the next blow at Moscow will once again come from this 
direction. In general, our network should always be in good 
working order. It will still be useful. We must direct our 
efforts to regions beyond Moscow now, and our agents should 
begin gathering information on the overall situation in Rus¬ 
sia. Don’t you agree?” 

“Yes, certainly,” Sombach mumbled hastily, feeling that 
a load had fallen from his shoulders. The soldier in him had 
been reassured by the familiar exactness and clarity of 
thought in everything his superior had said. And this obliter¬ 
ated the nagging doubts that had troubled him the previous 
day. Sombach looked at Canaris with gratitude and awe. 
Their eyes met. 
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“We have always rightly been proud of our flexibility, 
Sombach. The closer we approach the end of the war, the 
more firmly united and concentrated must the efforts of our 
Reich be. This is especially true in our field. That is 
why the joint efforts of the Abwehr and the SD are no longer 
merely a tactical manoeuvre or a cunning move, but a vital 
necessity. Why should 1 waste my time and energy at such a 
critical period reading your angry letters about Muller, while 
Himmler is busy reading Muller’s reports? I know you’ve 
done a good job there, and you’ve no reason to be jealous of 
Muller. Give him a freer hand. Let’s show our flexibility in 
this respect, too. Sabotage is his forte, he knows all the fine 
points of the game, and it may prove very effective now. 
Moscow is jam-packed with Britishers who will certainly in¬ 
form their countries of any notable acts of sabotage. We 
stand only to gain.’’ Here Canaris smiled at Sombach encour* 
agingly. “Although, to tell you the truth, no matter how great 
Muller’s success, I don’t believe it will in any way influence the 
situation at the front or the high-level policy I’ve spoken of.’’ 

“Are joint ciToits with the SD being maintained on all other 
levels?” Sombach inquired matter-of-factly, for he always 
strove to preserve a clear view. 

“Yes. But 1 don’t want you to think that representatives 
of both ministries are meeting with Dulles in Switzerland. 
It is we, as always, who are in charge of such high policy 
decisions. And the Fuhrer knows that we alone have the 
necessary experience to deal with such matters. In a word, 
my dear Sombach, the Abwehr was, is and always will be 
the main executive branch, carrying out the Fiihrer’s orders 
in the most decisive moments of history. And may this know¬ 
ledge help you to make your peace with Muller. I regard this 
of great importance. What we need, Sombach, is actual proof 
of our co-operation with the SD.” 

“I understand,” Sombach replied softly. Then he added 
more firmly, “I’ll do my best.” 

Sombach returned to Saturn in high spirits. Nothing ever 
made him feel as good as a clear understanding of the work 
ahead. He went straight to Muller’s office, for he wished for 
clarity in his relations with his subordinate as quickly as pos¬ 
sible. This was his main task now. Everything else would fall 
into place accordingly. 

“Good morning. Colonel!” Sombach said as cheerfully as 
he could. And then, without further ado, he got straight to 
Iht point, as he always did when speaking to his subordi- 
tiateSi “I believe it’s high time-we signed a truce.” 
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“What?” 

Sombach laughed. 

“Yes, you and I must sign a truce.” 

Miiller looked at him expectantly. He was trying to fathom 
the direction in which the new wind was blowing. Could his 
friends have been right when they wrote that Canaris had 
fallen from Hitler's favour and had capitulated to Himmler? 
If so, Sombach's new attitude had obviously been instigated 
by Canaris. Perhaps Sombach had ferreted out the informa¬ 
tion in Berlin and now found it more expedient to be on 
Muller's side and stop quarrelling? No matter what the an¬ 
swer, Muller was pleased by the result. 

“It is regrettable that what you say is an admission of 
sorts that a state of war has existed between us,” he replied 
in a conciliatory tone. “1 have given much painful thought 
to the subject and feel I was at fault in not having spoken 
first. The only thing that prevented me from doing so was 
the fact that I’m your subordinate and discipline comes 
first.” 

“Let’s not go into that,” Sombach said. “When we speak 
of the work of the Second Department, you’re the top man 
here, not I. That’s only natural, since I have dedicated my 
life to espionage. 1 confess, 1 always regarded sabotage as 
being of a secondary nature. 1 believe this shortcoming is 
common to a whole generation of Abwehr men. We grew up 
at a time when our Fiihrer was raising Germany from ruins, 
at a time when it was our duty to know what the rest of the 
world was thinking about us without alienating that world. 
We discovered everything the Fuhrer had to know and I’m 
proud to have done my bit. But times change and new goals 
appear. Many of us believed that war would merely be a 
continuation of our espionage work, with the added 
effect of arms. Actually, war is a gigantic, protracted act of 
sabotage.” 

Muller listened to him intently and wondered what could 
have caused such an about-face. 

The conversation ended on a genial note. 

“You are the master of your domain,” Sombach said. “I 
wish to be informed of your actions but will not interfere 
with your work. And I hope soon to share in the knowledge 
of your success.” 

“I do have some suggestions for changes on the staff,” 
Muller said. “Could you perhaps find time to discuss them 
tomorrow?” 

“With pleasure. Today, if you wish.” 


17-2157 
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The next morning Muller presented his plan to Sombach. 
As concerned questions of administration, some staff mem¬ 
bers, including Rudiii, were to be barred from all of Muller’s 
undertakings. 

Sombach read the report and looked at Muller in surprise. 

“According to your suggestions, each of your men will 
have to do double duty, if not more. And you haven’t spared 
yourself, either. Won’t that make things rather difficult?” 

“My confidence in the achievement of absolute secrecy will 
increase tenfold, and that’s what counts.” 

“An open clash with Kramer might be embarrassing,” Som¬ 
bach said. “He’s to be decorated, and here we are removing 
him from all responsibility. It’s certainly an indication of 
distrust.” 

Muller’s expression became stony. 

“I don’t believe we should bother about what Kramer may 
think. Our orders arc not something to be discussed by such 
men as he.” 

“But you’ve left Shchukin on your staff. He and Kramer 
are on an equal footing. In fact, they’re both to be decorated.” 

Muller considered this and said; “They need not know of 
the order now. We can inform them of it in a few months, 
when things become more settled. And since Kramer will 
also be decorated, it will compensate him for being slighted.” 

“But why have you chosen Shchukin? Kramer is certainly 
the more intelligent of the two and a better worker.” 

“I don’t need intelligence in men who only have to carry 
out orders. I trust Shchukin more than I do Kramer, and I’m 
a firm believer in racial purity.” 

“Well, do as you think best,” Sombach conceded. “But I’m 
going to tell them about their decorations today.” 


CHAPTER 41 

An hour later Rudin knew of Muller’s plan. To be more 
precise, he knew that Shchukin had just been transferred to 
a new section within the Saturn framework known as the 
Double X group. The following day he discovered that a large 
group of prisoners had been taken to the third floor where the 
Double X section was installed. That meant they were 
doing their own screening. This, apparently, was what Star- 
kov was especially interested in. 

Rudin tried to draw Shchukin into a conversation when 
he joined him at his table at dinner. 
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“May 1 congratulate my colleague on being promoted,” 
he said cheerfully. 

Shchukin did not reply. 

“Well, 1 see that being elevated to a higher floor has made 
you so conceited you don’t even want to speak to your old 
colleagues.” 

“You’re quite right.” 

They ate their meal in silence. 

That evening Sombach’s aide stopped in at all the offices 
to summon the stall to the colonel’s office. 

When Rudin entered the only two vacant chairs were those 
beside Sombach’s desk. Sombach caught his eye and indicated 
one of them, inviting Shchukin to take the other. 

What could it mean? It was obvious that none of the other 
men knew what was up either. Muller seemed to be the only 
one present who did. lie was sitting in a deep armchair, 
leafing through some papers and making notes. 

“Attention, please! Everyone rise!” Sombach said in a loud 
voice as he picked up a sheet of paper from his desk. “This 
is an order from the General Staff of the Central Group.” 

The order stated that Kramer and Shchukin had been 
awarded medals. Birkner approached and handed each a 
small box with his medal. Then Sombach walked around his 
desk, shook each man’s hand in turn and made a small 
speech. 

“The Fiihrer never overlooks conscientious work. I am doub¬ 
ly pleased today, because two men who have come to us from 
another, alien world are the ones who have been decorated. 
This is very significant. Those who have understood and sin¬ 
cerely adopted Germany’s ideas are carrying out a difficult and 
complex task both here and across the lines.” 

Rudin and Shchukin thanked him and pledged to justify 
the great honour confirmed upon them. There was a bit of 
scattered applause and Sombach called the meeting to a close. 

Birkner overtook them in the hall and linked his arms 
through theirs. 

“Gentlemen, 1 have been commissioned to get up a festive 
supper. Alas, there are no ladies available! But I’ll be expect¬ 
ing both of you in my quarters at nine this evening.” 

“With the greatest of pleasure,” Rudin replied promptly. 
Shchukin merely nodded. 

It was already going on nine. Rudin went to his room, sat 
down at the table and tried to analyse the situation. Why had 
Birkner been given the job of arranging the supper? He did 
not know a word of Russian, and Shchukin’s German was very 
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poor. Wouldn’t that make it rather awkward, with only the 
three of them present? This had certainly been planned be¬ 
forehand, so there was obviously a reason why Birkncr had 
been chosen as their host. What was it? To make things seem 
more natural if Muller were suddenly to drop in? Or had they 
decided that Birkner was more suited to the role than any 
other high-ranking officer, since his carousing was no secret? 
Rudin knew he would have to appear completely relaxed, as 
could only be expected of a man who had just been decorated. 

When he saw the festive table he realised there would be 
a lot of drinking done that night, since there were only a few 
tins of food and some bread overshadowed by a large array of 
bottles. 

“This is a stag supper, gentlemen,” Birkner said with a 
smile. “Soup, which all Russians adore, is not on the menu.” 
Then he added, turning to Rudin: “Would you translate that 
for Herr Shchukin?” 

Rudin translated his words. 

Shchukin snickered and said, pointing to the bottles; 

“Russians can appreciate this, too.” 

Rudin translated his words for Birkner, who clapped his 
hands and exclaimed: “Well said!” 

They all sat down. 

“Let’s begin at the top,” Birkner proposed, “with Russian 
vodka.” He filled three beer glasses and raised his. “Gentlemen, 
while I am still sober I would like to say something intelli¬ 
gent.” He then turned to Rudin. “You have the short end of 
the stick here, what with having to interpret.” Rudin merely 
shrugged. “But I hope that as we empty each successive bottle 
we shall begin to understand each other without the aid of 
an interpreter. In fact, without words altogether. Such things 
have happened to me before. And so, may I congratulate you 
on receiving your awards and extend my best wishes for 
greater success and other medals to come. Well, that ends the 
intelligent part. Now let’s drink.” 

Rudin translated his words for Shchukin and thanked him 
for his kind wishes. Shchukin then mumbled his thanks, 
which Rudin also translated. 

They rose and drank the first round standing. Then they 
switched to cognac. Rudin proposed a toast in German and 
translated it for Shchukin’s benefit. 

“We have here a garland of nationalities. Herr Birkner is 
German, Shchukin is Russian, while 1 am half-German and 
half-Russian. I stand between the two as a binding link. What 
force has overcome history^ it.self to bring us together as 
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friends at this table? I give you the answer: the Fuhrer’s 
genius! A toast to the Fuhrer’s health!” 

When Rudin began translating this for Shchukin, the latter 
had sat with his head lowered. Then he looked up with a 
strange expression that might equally have been interpreted 
as awe, contempt or sarcasm. 

They drank to the Fuhrer’s health. Shchukin did not finish 
his drink. Birkner pointed at the half-empty glass and said: 

“That’s not how we drink to the Fuhrer’s health.” 

Shchukin hastily gulped down the rest, choked, caught his 
breath finally, and said: 

“I’d like to warn you gentlemen that I’m obnoxious when 
I’m drunk. I fall asleep wherever I am and snore like a pig.” 

When Rudin translated this, Birkner burst out laughing. 

“If you think we turn into angels when we’re drunk you’re 
sadly mistaken.” 

“Well, don’t say I didn’t warn you,” Shchukin said, .slur¬ 
ring over some of the words. 

Birkner was becoming very cheerful. They were drinking 
steadily. He told them a story about returning to his barracks 
dead drunk one night when he was a cadet and bumping into 
a dummy used for bayonet practice. He thought it was one 
of the officers and began apologising for the state he was in. 
It was a witty story and he told it well, yet Rudin was once 
again bothered by the vaguest hint of an accent, one he 
couldn’t seem to place. 

As Rudin was about to translate the story for Shchukin. 
Birkner looked at their dazed companion and said: 

“To hell with him! I think he’s beginning to assume his 
role as a snoring pig.” The two of them continued drinking. 

Shchukin tried to drink some more, but spilled his cognac 
on his trousers. Rudin thought it was deliberate. He himself 
was not afraid of becoming drunk, for he knew that when his 
nerves were tense alcohol had no effect on him. Later, he 
would feel its effects in a splitting headache and nausea, but 
that would be much later. 

Suspecting that Shchukin was pretending to be much 
drunker than he really was, Rudin also feigned drunkenness. 
He immediately caught Birkner eyeing him suspiciously. 

At that moment the door opened and Birkner’s orderly 
summoned him to the telephone. He cursed, said they never 
let a man alone and that there was no rest for the weary and 
went out into the hall. 

Shchukin raised his drooping lids, looked at Rudin with 

very clear eyes and said softly: 
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“He knows Russian. Bear it in mind.” Then he dropped 
his head to the table again. 

Rudin was stunned. 

Birkner returned immediately. There was no time to reflect 
on what had happened. Rudin could only wait for further 
developments, bearing Shchukin’s warning in mind. 

“It was Muller,” Birkner said. “He’s entertaining tonight 
and asked me to tell you they drank a toast to your awards. 
We must be polite and drink to our superiors as well.” 

“With pleasure.” 

They drank. 

“I don’t like Shchukin at all,” Birkner said suddenly and 
began shaking him. Shchukin raised his head and smiled 
crookedly. “What kind of a Russian are you if you keel over 
after two drinks? Come on, drink!” Birkner pushed a glass 
of cognac towards him. “And don’t try to spill it. Drink to 
the health of our chiefs.” 

Shchukin sighed, picked up his glass like a doomed man 
and began to drink. 

“All of it! All of it!” Birkner shouted. “And try not to sleep 
at the table, it’s not polite.” 

After Rudin had translated his words, Shchukin tried to 
rise, but collapsed in his chair. 

“Yes, Sir,” he mumbled. 

“What can be more puzzling and suspicious than a Russian 
who doesn’t know how to drink. Don’t you agree?” Birkner 
said to Rudin. “Tell him what I said.” 

Rudin translated his words. Shchukin looked at Birkner. 

“You want to know what’s more suspicious? I’ll tell you 
what. Him!” And Shchukin pointed at Rudin. 

“What did he say?” Birkner asked quickly. 

By now Rudin had realised that this was where the trap 
lay. He translated everything Shchukin had said. 

“And what do you say to that?” Birkner asked just as 
quickly. 

“Nothing. I’m no expert at drunken raving.” 

Birkner laughed heartily. He stopped laughing suddenly 
and said, “Still, I’m curious to know what he means. Ask 
him.” 

Rudin did as he was told. 

Shchukin’s reply sounded as if it had been memorised. 

“The Communists always send their best men to the par¬ 
tisans, and then suddenly they sent you, a half-German who 
was just waiting for his chance to defect. How can you expect 
anyone to believe that?” 



Rudin turned to Birkner and saw that he was watching 
him closely and maliciously. 

“Shall I translate?” 

“Yes, I’m curious to know what he’s babbling about ” 

Rudin translated his words. 

“Well, it’s drunken babble, but it sounds logical,” Birkner 
concluded in a voice that was almost cheerful. 

It was now obvious to Rudin that this dangerous game had 
been rehearsed. 

“Indeed, Kramer, how could the Bolsheviks put their faith 
in you so blindly?” Birkner asked, filling up their glasses and 
pretending that Shchukin was of no interest to him any more, 
that he was simply prompted by harmless curiosity. 

“Well,” Rudin replied calmly, “the fact of the matter is 
that they hardly had anyone to choose from who knew Ger¬ 
man well enough.” 

As Rudin spoke, he was thinking that when Birkner, or 
perhaps even Muller himself had laid the groundwork for 
this game they had gone over the minutes of his first ques¬ 
tioning with a fine-tooth comb. 

“Go on talking, Kramer, and don’t bother translating. I’m 
tired of your discussion,” Birkner said. He picked up his 
glass, went over to the window and looked out into the night. 

“Go on, explain it,” Shchukin insisted drunkenly. “This’ll 
be interesting.” 

“I don’t find it of interest at all, Shchukin,” Rudin said. 
“If you’ve really come here from where I have, the situation 
should be clear enough to you.” 

“And what if it isn’t?” 

“I don’t believe that.” 

“Maybe I understand it, but I don’t trust you. I don’t trust 
you, that’s what.” 

“Why don’t you? Speak up!” Rudin said menacingly. 

“I don’t believe you are what you say you are. Is that clear?” 

Rudin paused and then replied: 

“If you were sober. I’d bash your teeth in. And I’m not 
saying I still won’t do it. I’ll be in to see you tomorrow, and 
if you still stick to your opinions. I’ll give you something to 
think about. Then I’ll report everything to Colonel Sombach 
or Muller.” 

Birkner returned to the table. “What’s going on here?” 

Rudin repeated his conversation with Shchukin word for 
word, speaking in a calm voice. 

“You’re an officer, Birkner, apd should understand me. 
You’re a witness to what happened and I want to ask you to 
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be present during my conversation with Shchukin tomorrow 
morning. As for now, I wouldn’t stay in the same room with 
him for anything. The drunken pig spoiled one of the hap¬ 
piest days of my life! Such things are not easily forgotten. 
Thank you, Birkner, for the pleasure of your company.” 

Rudin rose and left the room quickly. 

CHAPTER 42 

There was a new decisiveness about Colonel Kleiner which 
seemed to have originated in Berlin. Never before had Krav¬ 
tsov seen him so vile-tempered or unapproachable. The Ber¬ 
lin “injection” must have been an extremely painful one. On 
the previous day Kleiner had signed an order for a three-day 
raid in the city. It was to begin the following night, a Satur¬ 
day, when the Underground, in Kleiner’s opinion, would be 
oiT-guard. Preparations for the raid had been under way the 
entire week, with two SS companies transferred to the city 
to reinforce the Gestapo. Kleiner was to be personally in 
charge of the raid, which was to proceed along three lines: 
according to a plan provided by the Second Department and 
data supplied to Kravtsov by various agents, and a block by 
block search of the city. 

These were tense days for Kravtsov. The only thing he 
could vouch for was that the addresses he supplied would 
lead the Gestapo to former Underground hideouts where not 
a single Underground member would be found. However, he 
knew nothing of the information contained in the Second 
Department’s report. The Underground had been alerted and 
was obviously taking the necessary steps, but Kravtsov knew 
just how difficult it would be to warn everyone on such short 
notice. 

Now, finally, it was Saturday evening. As darkness fell 
the SS troops split into groups of ten and dispersed to their 
stations throughout the city. Communications were maintained 
by radio-telephone with Kleiner’s office as headquarters 
for the operation. There were radio-receivers on the desk -and 
tables, there was a steady hum of buzzers, while the voices 
of the various officers reporting from their posts came in 
over the loudspeakers. 

Kravtsov was present in Kleiner’s office, one of a team 
of three men charged with keeping a detailed record of the 
raid. 

. At 10 p.m. the order to begin the operation was sent out. 
There was a lined sheet of heavy drawing paper with numbers 



on it on Kleiner’s desk. Each number stood for a specific 
address, one of the more important targets of the raid. 

Kravtsov noted that there were nineteen addresses in all. 
He had supplied seven; that meant the Second Department 
had supplied twelve. 

There was complete silence in the office for nearly an hour, 
broken only by occasional static or the guarded whispers of 
the men in the room. 

“Reporting on address No. 7,” a hoarse voice issued from 
one of the speakers. “We’ve arrested an armed man and sent 
him on to you.” 

A short while later there was a new report. 

“This is address No. 15. We’ve arrested three men and have 
sent them to you.” 

“Address No. 2 reporting. No results. Proceeding to address 
No. 5.” 

“General Search Group 3 speaking. We’ve arrested one 
man. We’re continuing the search within our area.” 

The messages were coming in so fast Kravtsov barely man¬ 
aged to keep track of them. 

The first prisoners began to arrive. They were taken into 
rooms on the first floor where more than twenty Gestapo men, 
assisted by interpreters recruited from every German organ¬ 
isation in the city, were conducting preliminary questionings. 
Regardless of the results, the prisoners were then sent to jail, 
to be held there until the end of the raid. 

Kleiner was like a general directing a battle, making notes, 
occasionally speaking to his officers over the radio, issuing. 
orders and phoning the men conducting the questioning. 

By 2 a.m. seventy persons had been arrested. Kleiner wrote 
the number down and drew a red circle around it. 

“Even if we hit the target in one case out of five, it will 
still be a success,” he said. 

At exactly 4:30 a.m. the search groups were recalled, with 
the exception of the General Search Groups, which, as Klei¬ 
ner said, continued mopping up operations for another 
hour. 

The sum total of the first night’s raid were seventy-six 
arrests, one captured submachine-gun, three rifles, a crate of 
cartridges, one hand grenade and one radio-transmitter. 

“Not bad at all,” Kleiner said, rubbing his hands together. 
“A single submachine-gun can do a lot of harm. Now they’ll 
think the raid is over, or at least that they have Sunday night 
to recuperate. But we’ll fool them by repeating the blow 
tomorrow, with a third and final one the night after.” 
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The meeting in Kleiner’s office the next morning was called 
to discuss the previous night’s raid. The entire operation had 
been his idea. Everyone knew it, and that is why no one 
offered any criticism. On the contrary, the speakers were all 
pnanimous in proclaiming that such an operation was long 
overdue. 

The chief of the investigation department said the results 
of the preliminary questioning seemed to indicate that none 
of the Underground leaders had been caught, but still there 
was no reason to jump to hasty conclusions. 

Kleiner pointed to the map on his desk and said, “I want 
to draw your attention to the fact that the General Search 
Groups made the greatest number of arrests. This does not 
come as a surprise. The other groups stirred up the hornet’s 
nest, the bandits tried to escape and were caught in the drag¬ 
net of the General Search Groups. Last night we combed the 
city from north to south. We must seal off every escape route. 
That’s why I’m doubling the number of General Search 
Groups tonight. I want everyone to show more initiative, more 
intuition. The bandits won’t provide us with their names and 
addresses and the time we’re most likely to find them at 
home,” he concluded sarcastically. 

No one was as pleased at Kleiner’s words as Kravtsov. The 
twelve addresses supplied by the Second Department had ap¬ 
parently been tentative ones. He fervently hoped the raids 
would not inflict any great losses on the Underground. 


CHAPTER 43 

All during that fateful night Budnitsky’s men stood guard 
at Martov’s command post, concealed near the ruins of the 
warehouse, ready to open fire if danger threatened. Everyone 
in the cellar was prepared to retreat through the escape exit 
to the ravine if necessary and from there to make their way 
to the reserve base. Twice during the night groups of SS men 
appeared near the ruins, but as nothing there attracted their 
attention they had left without searching the area. 

At dawn Budnitsky appeared in the cellar. 

“They’ve ffnally gone to bed,” he said cheerfully. “Now it’s 
time for us to get to work.” 

In retaliation for the raid, Budnitsky’s men were to carry 
out two major acts of sabotage in the city: they were to blow 
up the railroad roundhouse and the nazi Officers’ Club. 

The explosions were set for Sunday night. Neither Martov 
nor Budnitsky knew that there were to be raids three nights 
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in succession, as Kravtsov had only discovered this the previ¬ 
ous night and had had no chance to warn them. 

The Sunday raid was set for 11 p.m. Kleiner had moved 
the time up in the hope of catching the Underground una¬ 
wares. 

Moreover, he had suggested that the SS officers and the 
staff of the Gestapo spend the evening at the Officers’ Club 
as a blind. It was this that later made him suspect treason 
among his subordinates. At exactly 9:30 p.m. two explosions 
rocked the roundhouse with such force that it seemed the 
entire city had gone up in flames. In the darkness the sheet 
of fire could be seen for miles around. 

Kleiner was in his office at the time of the explosion. He 
had just returned from dinner and was listening to a news¬ 
cast from Berlin. At the sound of distant rumbling he checked 
to see if the blackout blinds were secure and continued 
listening to the radio, thinking it was an air raid. The next 
moment his aide rushed into the room. 

“The roundhouse and the water-tower have been blown 
up!” 

“Who reported it?” 

“The military commandant of the railway station.” 

“What else did he say?” 

“Nothing. He only reported the fact.” 

“Get him on the phone and then telephone the officer on 
duty at the club and tell him to send all our men over here.” 

Kleiner was still calm. lie did not yet suspect how great 
the damage was. 

“The station commandant’s on the line,” the aide reported 
and left the room quickly. 

Kleiner picked up the receiver. 

“Obersturmbannfuhrer Kleiner speaking. What happened?” 

“The roundhouse and the water-tower were blown up. Five 
locomotives were destroyed. The water-tower is completely 
demolished. That’s all I can report at present. The line is 
dead and I can’t get through to the patrol. All the windows 
are out in the station and part of the roof’s been blown off. 
Please excuse me, but I’m expected at the scene of the ac¬ 
cident.” 

“Phone me the minute you get back. I’m sending some of 
my own men over.” 

Now, when Kleiner finally realised the extent of the disas¬ 
ter, he was no longer calm. He summoned his aide. 

“Did you phone the club?” 
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“Yes. I’m trying to get them again. I’m afraid the officer 
on duty didn’t understand me. The connection is very bad and 
the music was loud.” 

“What music?!” Kleiner yelled. 

■ “Today’s Sunday, Sir.” 

“What has Sunday got to do with it? Get me the officer 
on duty!” 

But the officer on duty had understood the first time. He 
reported that the Gestapo officers were now leaving and asked 
Kleiner whether his order also applied to officers of the SS, 

“I want everyone out of that cathouse!” Kleiner shouted. 
“Everyone! And I want them back here immediately!” 

Griinweiss was the first to enter Kleiner’s office. 

“Where are the others?” Kleiner shouted. 

“Whom exactly do you mean?” It was not easy to frighten 
this man with the lifeless eyes. 

“Haven’t you just come from the club?” Kleiner asked, 
sputtering with rage. 

“I never go there,” Griinweiss sneered. “I was questioning 
a prisoner and came over to find out what happened after I 
heard the explosion.” 

“Sabotage at the railroad,” Kleiner muttered. 

Just then a second explosion rocked the building. The walls 
shook, windows were shattered, and the blinds swept up to¬ 
wards the ceiling. 

“Turn off the lights!” Kleiner screamed, jumping from his 
chair and flattening himself against the wall. 

Griinweiss looked at him in amazement, sauntered over to 
the door and flicked off the switch. Then he went to the 
window, peered through the broken pane and said: 

“I think the club is burning.” 

An aide ran in and began adjusting the blinds. Then some¬ 
one else rushed in, but Kleiner could not see who it was. All 
he could hear was a hoarse, gasping voice. 

“What a mess! What a mess!” 

The aide turned on the light and left. 

The chief of the investigation department was standing in 
the middle of the room. Kleiner resumed his chair and glared 
at the man. 

“What are you mumbling about? What happened?” 

“I’d just left. I only got as far as the post office. I was 
crossing the street. And then I felt as if someone shoved a 
log between my shoulders.” 

“Well, what happened?” 
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“The club’s been blown up!” Kleiner’s rage had finally 
brought the man to his senses, lie approached the desk and 
sat down. 

“That’s what 1 thought,” Griinweiss said and asked how 
many of their men were there. 

“The place was jammed. There were men from other out¬ 
fits too. Quite a few from the Army. I saw four generals at 
one of the tables.” 

Kleiner ordered the general alarm to be sounded. 

The general alarm, usually reserved for major air raids, 
was a signal for the entire staff to gather at the entrance to 
the bomb shelter. There were about thirty men there when 
Kravtsov came up. 

Then Griinweiss came running over. He told the men to 
line up in single flic. A few moments later two trucks rolled 
into the yard. Griinweiss ordered the men in. 

“To the Officers’ Club!” he said and hopped onto the run¬ 
ning-board of one of the trucks. 

They did not return until midnight. 

The raid was called off. Kravtsov stayed on at his office to 
be on call, for who could tell what his chief might think of. 
As he lay stretched out on his desk he could hear people 
shouting and cursing as they hurried up and down the cor¬ 
ridor all through the night. 

At nine the next morning someone shouted: 

“Everyone go to the Obersturmbannfiihrer’s office! Im¬ 
mediately!” 

Kravtsov rolled off his desk, smoothed his clothing and 
headed for Kleiner’s office. 

He was stopped in the doorway by an aide. 

“This is for Germans only,” the man said, closing the door. 
But since Kravtsov did not move, he repeated: “I said Ger¬ 
mans only. Is that clear?” and the door slammed in his face. 

Kravtsov walked off down the hall. At the landing he saw 
two other Russian staff members. Bulochkin, a cut-throat of 
the first degree and Griinweiss’s right-hand man, was some¬ 
one Kravtsov had wanted to speak to for a long time. 

“What’s going on?” he asked, approaching them. 

“It’s Judgement Day,” Bulochkin chuckled. “Don’t worry, 
Konoplyov, when it’s time to settle the score for yesterday 
they’ll call on us. I’ll go clean my gun. We must keep our 
tools in working order, you know.” 

Bulochkin went downstairs. The other man, who worked 
in the Registrar’s Office, watched until he had disappesDred 
and then said: 
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“We may be called in, too. Last night Kleiner wanted to 
see the dossiers on ev'ery Russian working here. That club 
job was no joke. There were over a hundred casualties and 
every single one was top brass.” 

All the important events' were taking place in Kleiner’s 
office. The staff kept to their offices, trying to avoid his wrath. 
At nine that evening Kravtsov finally decided to go home. He 
cleared his desk, switched off the light and left the room. 
According to regulations he had to hand his key in at the 
desk on the first floor. As he descended, he saw two soldiers 
escorting Bulochkin across the vestibule to the yard. The 
man was as white as a sheet. 

Kravtsov entered the downstairs office. It was jammed 
with soldiers standing in groups, sitting on the window-sills 
and even on the floor. He made his way to the cabinet where 
the keys were kept. As he reached it the commandant’s 
hoarse voice stopped him. 

“Wait a minute, Konoplyov! Come over here.” 

Kravtsov pushed through to the desk. 

“Hand over your gun!” 

Kravtsov slowly pulled a gun from his pocket and placed 
it on the desk. 

“You’re under arrest. Take him away,” the commandant 
said to two of the soldiers. 

“Can you tell me what the charge is?” Kravtsov asked 
calmly. 

“Don’t worry, you’ll find out.” 


CHAPTER 44 

Savushkin knew that an intelligence man should await his 
chance patiently and that patience was just as necessary a 
quality as courage and cunning. But this knowledge could 
not stem his impatience. 

For the past two months Shchukin had been his elusive 
quarry. Savushkin was to approach him outside the Saturn 
compound when no one else was around. Once this was ac¬ 
complished, he was to give him regards from his wife and 
son in Barabinsk and hand him a letter from them. Then, as 
Rudin had once done in the case of Androsov, he was to at¬ 
tempt to win Shchukin over to his side. 

This seemingly sim|>le plan had been discussed in every 
detail. Naturally, it would have been easier for Rudin, who 
SAW Shchukin every day, to take the first step. However, if 
Shchukin were to refuse, it would mean the end of Rudin. 
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Thus, Savushkin had been chosen as the man. Then again, 
it was simpler for him to manoeuvre than for Rudin. 

There was no reason to suppose that Shchukin would 
prove an easy target. In fact, there had been quite a differ¬ 
ence of opinion as to whether or not they should show him 
the mistakes in the documents he had forged, since they 
might have been unintentional. Moreover, no such documents 
had fallen into the hands of Soviet Intelligence In the past 
year. Shchukin might simply say he had been inexperienced 
at the time. There was still another possibility: the mistakes 
might have been intentional, but his sentiments might have 
changed in the interim. Besides, by showing him the docu¬ 
ments they would compromise many of Saturn’s agents who 
had defected and had been duly entered into the game, though 
they were still considered agents in good standing at Saturn. 
Many points had to be taken into consideration, the most 
important of which were Shchukin’s true sentiments. Even 
Rudin, who had been working together with him for so long, 
did not know what they were. 

After the incident at Birkner's party, when Shchukin had 
warned Rudin that Birkner knew Russian, he had been as 
uncommunicative as ever. Several days later Rudin reminded 
him of the incident and tried to draw him out, but Shchukin 
said he had been drunk at the time and didn’t remember a 
thing. 

Their one reliable weapon was the letter from his wife 
and son, who had been officially notified three years before 
that he was missing in action. Then, suddenly, they had 
learned that he was alive and they would be able to write to 
him. However they had been told that he was a partisan. 

If the letter proved futile and Savushkin felt nothing more 
could be done, he was to get rid of Shchukin. 

Shchukin seemed to sense what lay ahead, for in the past 
two months he had only ventured out twice, and each time 
there had been someone with him. Savushkin had shadowed 
him in vain both times in the hope of catching him alone. 

There was no sun that April day, but everything had begun 
to melt. The roofs were dripping, snowdrifts were sinking 
with a faint rustling sound, hurried on by the soft southern 
breeze, while clamouring sparrows proclaimed the advent of 
spring. 

Savushkin was hot in his heavy coat and fur hat. Soon after 
the two explosions fresh troops had been rushed to the city, 
including a battalion of Hungarians. There were sentries at 
every intersection, and patrols combed the city day and night. 
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Every pedestrian had to present his credentials at a moment’s 
notice. Babakin had bought a uniform, fur hat and coat for 
Savushkin from a Hungarian corporal and had supplied him 
with new papers, according to which he was a sanitary in- 
, spector of the Hungarian Army, sent to the city to provide for 
the medical care of the Hungarian battalion. The plan had 
been a good one, for no Hungarian soldiers were given patrol 
work and the Germans never doubted his papers, since they 
knew of the Hungarian battalion. 

Savushkin, dressed in his Hungarian uniform, was sitting 
on a bench in a little square which gave him a good view of 
the barrier before the compound. This was one of his obser¬ 
vation posts, the least reliable of all. Even if Shchukin were 
to pass through here he would never be alone, for this was 
the route many of the staff took on Saturdays on their way 
to spend their leave in the city. 

Savushkin was just getting up to stretch his legs when he 
spied the familiar heavy-set figure near the barrier. The 
sentry was checking Shchukin’s pass. Savushkin held his 
breath. The man was alone. Once past the barrier he strolled 
down the street, reached the intersection and turned left. 
Savushkin circled the square, hurried down a parallel street 
and turned at the corner. They were now walking towards 
each other. Savushkin tried to control his excitement. He pul¬ 
led out a cigarette and when Shchukin had drawn abreast of 
him he said: 

“Do you happen to have a light?” 

Shchukin regarded him closely, found a box of matches 
and offered it to him. He watched Savushkin light his ciga¬ 
rette and said sarcastically: 

“I’ve noticed you’ve been anxious to light your cigarette 
with one of my matches for quite some time.” 

Savushkin exhaled and returned the matches. 

“You’re right. But I’ve been wanting to do more than that. 
I have regards for you from Olga and Kostya.” 

The effect of these words was immediate. Shchukin start¬ 
ed, then looked around anxiously. 

“What’!” he gasped. 

“Yes,” Savushkin said and smiled. “I even have a letter for 
you from them. There’s a little square around the corner. 
We can talk there. I have something important to tell 
you.” 

Shchukin did not protest. They walked along in silence. 
Savushkin wanted to give him a chance to come to his senses. 

They sat down on a bench in the square. 
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Shchukin put out his hand. 

“Wait a minute. There are a few things that should be 
cleared up first. I want you to know exactly whom I repre¬ 
sent.” 

“I have an idea about that. I noticed you before. In fact, 
I came out today just to see you.” 

“Why?” 

“It’s hard to say in just a few words. Why do you want to 
see me? There’s more to it than just giving me a letter.” 

Savushkin had gone over this conversation in his mind 
many times, considering every angle, but he was caught una¬ 
wares when Shchukin said he had noticed him before. On 
the one hand, this would seem to simplify matters, since 
Shchukin was willing to talk to him. And yet, it put Savush¬ 
kin on the spot, for he now had to lay his cards on the table. 
Shchukin might even have set a trap for him. However, there 
was no turning back now. 

“Are you happy, being a traitor to your people?” Savush¬ 
kin asked. 

“No, and I never was.” 

“Then why haven’t you done anything about it?” 

“How do you know I haven’t?” 

“Well then, tell me. It’s for your own good, you know.” 

“I did what I could under the circumstances. Do you know 
what my job is here?” 

“Yes, you’re in charge of forging documents. There were 
times when you weren’t too careful.” 

“Then you do know about it?” Shchukin spoke rapidly. 
“There were thirty-four ‘slips’, to be exact. And they were 
all intentional.” 

“We only know of three such cases,” Savushkin interrupt¬ 
ed, for it had been agreed that he would mention only 
three. 

“That’s impossible! I thought they were njore careful over 
there. Please give me the letter,” he added softly. 

Savushkin seemed not to have heard him. 

“Was the letter just a trap?” Shchukin’s eyes became hard. 

“I have it in my pocket, but I’m not so sure it’ll make you 
happy. Your wife and son don’t know you’re a traitor. They 
thought you were missing in action.” He took the envelope 
from his pocket and hand^ it to Shchukin. 

The man’s hands shook as he ripped it open. After one 
look at the letter he said: 

“Yes, it’s from Olga. Excuse me,” he mumbled and began 

reading. 

18-2157 
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After a while he dropped the hand that held the paper to 
his lap. Red spots appeared on his face, he was breathing 
rapidly. 

“Who told them I was a partisan?” he whispered. 

“We did. We decided it wouldn’t be too great a deception. 
If you prove yourself to be a real man and not a nazi mur¬ 
derer it’s best your family never finds out about your treach¬ 
ery. On the other hand_Well, anyway, I think you know 

what I mean.” 

Shchukin read on. 

“May I have it?” he said when he had finished reading. 

“Certainly.” 

He promptly stuffed the envelope into his pocket, as if he 
were afraid it would be snatched away. 

“What am I supposed to do?” 

“First of all, I want to know if you really want to earn 
your country’s forgiveness?” 

“I do.” 

“A lot will be expected of you in return.” 

“I’ll do my very best.” 

“One of our men at Saturn will approach you and inquire 
whether your reply to Olga and Kostya is ready. You will 
say that it is. Then he’ll tell you what you are to do. Is that 
clear?” 

“Yes. What if he doesn’t approach me?” 

“Don’t worry, he will. Well, that’s all for now.” Savushkiii 
offered Shchukin his hand. “I hope you will earn the right 
to return to your family.” 

“Thank you,” Shchukin mumbled, still gripping Savushkin’s 
hand. “Can I write a few W’ords to my wife?” 

“Yes, and you can give the letter to the person who con¬ 
tacts you.” 

“Thank you. I’ll do everything I can.” 

Two days later Rudin joined Shchukin in the mess hall. 

They discussed at length the reports received from several 
of their agents concerning the changes being made in Soviet 
soldiers’ identification papers. The agents were worried, they 
wanted new papers immediately. This seemed to be the reason 
why two of their men had been arrested. Rudin watched his 
companion closely, to sec if there was any noticeable change 
in him since his conversation with Savushkin. But Shchukin 
was not the man to reveal his emotions. As always, he was 
rj^served and taciturn. 

However, it was time that Rudin came to the point. When 
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there was a short pause in the conversation he asked if the 
letter for Olga and Kostya was ready. 

Shchukin looked at him keenly and a smile touched his 
lips. 

“Yes.” 

They regarded each other in silence for a moment and 
then Shchukin said: 

“Muller is suspicious of you.” 

“How do you know?” 

“He planned that supper we had at Birkner’s.” 

“That’s what I thought.” 

Shchukin said, “I was afraid you’d get drunk and say 
something in Russian that would confirm their suspicions. 
That’s why I warned you. But you came through fine. Birkner 
said Muller’s suspicions were groundless. But still, they chose 
me, not you, for the new Double X group. So be careful.” 

“I always am. Now, let’s get down to business. Our assign¬ 
ment for the present is to discover what the Double X group’s 
plans are.” 


CHAPTER 45 

During the next two days Kravtsov was questioned by a 
Gestapo investigator named Stich. 

“I want you to tell me how and why you came to collabo¬ 
rate with our forces. Speak slowly, as I will have to take it all 
down,” Stich said, shaking his fountain pen and then pushing 
the heavy frames of his glasses higher up on his nose. “Go 
ahead.” 

Kravtsov went through his story, including many small 
details; his voice seemed to imply: “This, my dear man, is 
what happened to me and what I went through. And now, 
when 1 have finally found my place in life, I’ve been arrested 
like a common thief.” Kravtsov spoke for oyer an hour. Stich 
took down every word, interrupting from time to time to 
say: “Speak more slowly.” 

When Kravtsov got as far as his being recruited by the 
Gestapo, Stich raised his hand. 

“That’s enough for today,” he said and summoned a guard. 

Kravtsov decided that Stich’s orders had been to begin by 
taking down his story. Then Kleiner would try to find some 
discrepancy by comparing it with what he had told them 
before. 

Stich was more human the next day. He offered Kravtsov 
a cigarette and made it clear that the previous day’s dictation 
18 * 
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would not be repeated. He did not even take out his 
pen. 

“You must realise that the events call for stringent secur¬ 
ity measures. Obersturmbannfuhrer Kleiner sent most of the 
•officers to the club as a bluff. And then the place blew up at 
the exact day and hour they were there. This gives one food 
for thought, doesn’t it?” 

“Meaning that I blew up the club or at least engineered it?” 
Kravtsov said sarcastically. 

Stich spread his chunky arms wide. 

“1 said nothing of the kind. A loyalty check on all our non- 
German staff members is only natural. By the way, did you 
know that the Colonel was sending the officers to the club?” 

“By the way, I didn’t. He didn’t consult me.” 

“Then, disregarding your most unappropriate humour, you 
knew nothing of it at all?” 

“Absolutely nothing. In fact, I didn’t even leave my office 
that day. I was getting ready for the night’s operation.” 

“What German staff members are you friendly with?” 

“None.” 

“What Russians then?” 

“None either.” 

“What do you think of Bulochkin?” 

“I think he’s sincerely devoted to Germany,” Kravtsov 
finally replied. “Besides, his job here cancels out any suspi¬ 
cion. I’m certain the Russians would hang him if they ever 
caught him, even though he tried to convince them he had 
blown up the club single-handedly.” 

“Yes, I believe you’re right. But it’s no secret that he’ll do 
anything for money.” 

“I don’t think that includes climbing a scaffold.” 

“What about Savelyev?” 

The man in question was an interpreter in the Registrar’s 
Office. 

“1 think he’s a tired, middle-aged mouse.” 

“What did you and that mouse and Bulochkin talk about 
on the stairway the morning after the explosion?” 

“I don’i know what they were talking about. Nasedkin 
was there, loo. I went over to them to find out if they knew 
why we’d been barred from the meeting at Herr Kleiner’s 
office, but they didn’t know, either.” 

“Try to recall exactly what they said.” 

“I think Bulochkin said he was going to clean his gun and 
left. Savelyev said it would probably be Russian heads that 
would roll in retaliation.” 
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“Is thflt all he said?” Stich’s greatly enlarged eyes bored 
into Kravtsov. “Think back. He said something else.” 

Both Bulochkin and Nasedkin had obviously been ques¬ 
tioned, and Nasedkin had apparently provided additional in¬ 
formation on the subject. 

“Oh, yes, Savelyev said Kleiner had asked for the dossiers 
of all the Russian staff members, and that meant we were all 
suspect.” 

“Yes, yes, that’s very important. What did you make of 
it?” 

“I was sure he was telling the truth.” 

“That’s not what 1 mean! Did you get the impression he 
was trying to warn you?” 

“There was nothing very comforting in what he said, but 
I for one was much more concerned about the explosion. 
That was the only thought that occupied my mind at the 
time.” 

Stich’s voice became confidential. 

“It’s a terrible calamity, and not many people realise it 
as yet. The enemy has raised his head both at the front and 
in the rear. That’s the main problem. Naturally, their successes 
in the South and in the Crimea have inspired the Reds.” 

Kravtsov smiled to himself. Now Stich was fishing for 
some sign of disloyalty. Well, he’d show him a thing or two. 

“We here in the rear have become too lax,’’ Stich continued. 
“We were not prepared for the inevitable resurgence of 
the local bands and now find ourselves on the defensive.” 

“Against your own side,” Kraivtsov added softly. 

“What did you say?” 

“You now find that you have to defend yourselves from 
your own side,” Kravtsov repeated in a louder voice. “I’ll be 
frank with you, Herr Stich. When the Communists put me, 
an innocent man, behind bars I never felt as bad about it 
as I do now. At least there was some logic, in that injustice. 
I was told that a store manager was responsible for every¬ 
thing that went on in his store, including the thieving being 
done behind his back. Now I’m put behind bars and told that 
the enemy has raised its head and the Communists are becom¬ 
ing more active, so won’t I please get into that cell!” Krav¬ 
tsov was becoming more and more excited. He saw this was 
having the desired effect on Stich. “What are you talking 
about the South and the Crimea for? I’m no strategist, but 
even I can understand that a small chunk like the Crimea 
means nothing in a large-scale war like this. So our forces 
were pushed back in the South. So what? Doesn’t the great 
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German Army control every vital Soviet position? Have we 
lost our faith in the Fiihrer’s genius? Was that faith supposed 
to be just for sunny days?” By now Kravtsov was practic¬ 
ally shouting in Stich’s face. “Now comes the last straw! This 
is being said to me, who like Bulochkin, has no other choice. 
Maybe you think it’s time 1 went back over to the Commu¬ 
nists?. Maybe you’ll even give me a piece of rope so they can 
hang me with it? Or do you think they’ll spare me when they 
And out you put me behind bars?” 

There was a very long pause. Then Stich summoned a 
guard. He took off his glasses and said, enunciating each 
word: 

“Herr Konoplyov, I have been carrying out Obersturm- 
bannfiihrer Kleiner’s orders, so you can save your breath for 
him.” 

Kravtsov was taken back to his cell. He was quite satisfied 
with the outcome of his duel. 

No one came for him until the next afternoon, when he 
was released and escorted to Kleiner’s office. Grunweiss and 
Stich were also present. 

“I revoked the order for your arrest,” Kleiner said in a 
tired voice without bothering to look at Kravtsov. “You are 
being transferred to the SS Sonderkommand. That is all.” 

Kravtsov stood stiffly at attention in the middle of the 
room. His eyes never once left the colonel’s face. For a split 
second their eyes met. 

“Was there anything you wanted to say?” Kleiner said 
indifferently. 

“I will try to do my best there, as I’ve tried to do here. 
Where do I report?” 

“Go see my aide, he’ll tell you.” 

“But I’ll take over your office first,” Grunweiss interjected, 
rising from the couch. 

Grunweiss accompanied him to his office. The contents of 
Kravtsov’s drawers and filing cabinet were piled high on his 
desk. 

“Pay no attention, Konoplyov! I’d advise you to put in 
some good work at the Sonderkommand, there’ll be plenty of 
opportunity for that there. I’m convinced the bandits are 
based in the forests and villages, not in the city. If you can 
find one who's even remotely connected with the explosion 
and bring him in here alive, Kleiner will take off his cross 
and hang it around your neck. You should have seen the mes¬ 
sages he got from Hitler and Kaltenbrunner! Anyway, it’s a 
question of his preserving bis. good name to find someone 
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responsible for the explosion. You strike out in this direction 
and you’ll swim to the top.” 

Then Griinweiss laughed. 

“I’ll never forget that famous show: Herr Konoplyov and 
his tremendous gift to the German Army! Applause, camera!” 
Grf&nweiss looked at him scornfully. “We all had a good 
laugh at your expense. Some of the officers were all for tak¬ 
ing you to the club to make you tell us more, but then they 
decided it was too dangerous to fool around with such an 
idealist. Why, you might even have run off to Kleiner to tell 
him tales. And what did you get for all your trouble? You’ve 
been thrown out of here, and the show’s chief backer, Klei¬ 
ner, just needs a little shove to topple. You’ve been playing 
the wrong tune all along, Konoplyov,” Griinweiss concluded 
regretfully. 

Martov had been working feverishly right through from 
the Sunday on which the explosion had taken place. He knew 
that the first flush of panic in the enemy camp would soon 
be followed by a new reign of terror. The Underground Re¬ 
gional Committee had taken every precaution to minimise 
the losses. In the days that followed, two partisan brigades 
began moving southwards, wiping out the nazi garrisons 
stationed in the villages on the way. The fascists moved a 
regiment of SS troops and two Slovak battalions to the area 
from the city. No one was allowed out in the streets after 
dark. There were constant raids and mass arrests. Every 
night innocent civilians were executed in the ravine outside 
the city. 

Then a company of SS soldiers surrounded the house in 
which most of Budnitsky’s men were stationed. There were 
nine men in the house that night. When the battle ended only 
Budnitsky and one of his soldiers were able to escape. 

Martov was worried about Rudin, too, though his position 
was not yet threatening. » 

That night one of Budnitsky’s men sent out to contact 
Babakin returned with bad news. Kravtsov had not shown 
up for an arranged meeting with Babakin the previous day. 

At dawn Galya received the following urgent radiogram 
from Starkov. 

“You must plan ahead to prevent the evacuation of Gestapo 
and Saturn archives when the fascists begin retreating. This 
is extremely important. Savushkin and Budnitsky’s men 
should also be put on this assignment. You can count on the 
partisans and the Underground group for help in this opera¬ 
tion. Inform me as well as Comrade Alexei of your draft 
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plan. A new offensive will begin in your area in the very 
near future. Regards, Starkov.*’ 

The radiogram made Martov forget his many worries, for 
he now had to think of the tasks ahead. He could not 
.count on Savushkin, who had just been transferred to a par¬ 
tisan detachment, llie rest of Budnitsky's men had left the 
city that morning. Budnitsky alone remained. 

Martov spent the next day working on his new assignment. 
There was no sense stationing the partisan detachment along 
the road the retreating Saturn vehicles would take at some 
indefinite date in the future. He decided that could be done 
at a future order from him. But would Rudin have a chance 
to warn them in advance of Saturn’s move? 

Another day slipped by without any news of Kravtsov, for 
Budnitsky’s man had returned to say that Babakin’s ‘mail 
box’ was empty. He had nearly collided with a group of SS 
men on the way back. 

“It was luck, just luck,” he repeated nervously when he 
reported to Martov. “They were coming around a corner. 
I wasn’t more than fifty feet away. But there was an open 
gate nearby. What luck! I dashed into the garden and 
climbed through a hole in the fence, coming out on the 
next street.” 

“You didn’t fire at them, did you?” 

“No.” 

The stillness was suddenly shattered by sounds coming 
from the main entrance above the cellar. 

They heard the secret knock. It was one of their men. 

“Something’s going on in the ravine,” Rychkov, who had 
been on duty outside with Lidnev, reported. “Twenty minutes 
ago five nazis and a' dog climbed down. They’re snooping 
around right now. We heard the dog barking. Our man on 
sentry duty there is keeping out of sight. Five minutes ago 
one of the nazis dashed off towards the city. What if they’ve 
found the entrance to the tunnel and have sent for reinforce¬ 
ments?” 

Martov decided not to wait for developments. The time had 
come to ^•etreat to their reserve base. They had anticipated 
this move for weeks. Each man took his pack. Martov carried 
the most important documents. They checked their guns and 
the plan went into operation. 

“You all know the road we’ll be taking,” Martov said. “If 
anything unexpected crops up, we disperse at my order and 
each proceeds a'ccording to his own individual route.” 

. Lidnev niet them at the entrance. 
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“I think they’ve found the tunnel,” he whispered to Martov. 
“All the noise is coming from that direction.” 

“Try to reach the man on duty in the ravine. Then both 
of you head for the reserve base. Is that clear?” 

“Yes.” 

Lidnev disappeared. 

They raced across the street and proceeded along the out¬ 
skirts of the city. The going was very rough. After the rains 
the paths between the vegetable beds of the back gardens 
were filled with water. The earth was soggy and clung to 
their boots. 

When they had passed the first garden they heard a volley 
of shots from the direction of their recently abandoned base. 
Martov flinched at the thought that Rudin or Kravtsov 
might even now be making their way to the cellar. However, 
there was nothing he could do about it. 

There had been a good reason why the reserve base had 
been set up in the basement of the hospital morgue. The 
nazis never entered it, as it was always full. Besides, there 
was an underground passage leading from the section of the 
basement where their new base was located to the basement 
of the hospital’s infectious diseases building. This was 
another building the nazis never entered. In an emergency 
Martov and his men would be put in a ward by one of 
the Underground’s doctors and would thus be safely hidden 
away. « 

They were soon joined by Lidnev and the man who had 
been on duty in the ravine. Both men spoke excitedly, inter¬ 
rupting each other in their haste to tell Martov the latest 
developments. 

The first five nazis obviously knew nothing of the secret 
passage. They climbed down the ravine about a hundred 
metres from the tunnel and proceeded along the bottom. Then 
they let their dog loose. It raced back and forth, yelping at 
the mouth of the tunnel. By the light of a torch the men saw 
the concealed entrance and realised it led to some under¬ 
ground chamber, but none of them dared enter it. One of 
the men set off for reinforcements. The others remained out¬ 
side. A short while later they began firing tracer bullets right 
into the mouth of the tunnel. Budnitsky’s men on duty on 
the other slope were positive an alarm had been sounded and 
that Martov had taken the necessary precautions and so they 
did not return the fire. Soon Lidnev appeared and said every¬ 
one had already left the base, but they ^eci^c^d tp stay on 
and see what happened. 
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A short while later a truck drew up, bringing about twenty 
nazi soldiers. They crowded round the entrance, inspected 
the ground by the light of their torches and then finally 
several soldiers entered the tunnel. At that very moment the 
men on the other slope opened fire. The nazis became alarmed, 
they scattered and returned the fire. The cross-firing lasted 
for nearly two hours, until another truckful of soldiers 
drew up. Then, while some of them kept up the fire, others 
entered the tunnel. Budnitsky’s men stayed on until they had 
used up most of their ammunition. Their journey to the new 
base was uneventful. 

Martov sent two men to stand guard outside the morgue 
and ordered everyone else to bed. They snuffed out the wick 
lamp. Darkness descended like a heavy blanket upon the 
basement. 


CHAPTER 46 

The situation in the German camp at the Central Front 
was becoming ever more tense. 

The German propaganda machine became suspiciously 
silent about the Second Front at this time. In the spring 
Goebbels, speaking to the Regional Directors of the Nazi 
Party, had ridiculed the impotent Anglo-Saxons who had 
started a love affair with the Kremlin and were now trying 
frantically to avoid its passionate demands for a second front. 

“We are sick and tired of Churchill and Roosevelt’s monot¬ 
onous story intended to intimidate the weak-hearted,” Goeb¬ 
bels ranted. ^‘If they go out of their minds and rush headlong 
across the Channel they will crack their skulls against the 
mighty Atlantic Wall. We will certainly see to that.” 

When his speech appeared in the morning papers these 
words were followed by a parenthetical “Atlantic Wall ap¬ 
plauds.” However, it was after this speech that Berlin dropped 
the subject of a second front. The theme was relegated 
to the teeth and claws of the columnists and cartoonists. 

The public was led to believe that the German High Com¬ 
mand was truly fed up with all that British humbug and 
would waste no time on it in the future. But this was not the 
case. Many of Hitler’s generals knew only too well that the 
Atlantic Wall was a myth, a figment of Goebbels’s imagina¬ 
tion. The generals of the Central Army were most concerned 
with the prospect of a second front, for Hitler had recently 
ordwed the transfer of several divisions to other fronts. And 
no one dared so much as discuss Hitler’s orders. The genef’ 
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ah shrugged dnd told their subordinates that the Fuhrer had 
been definitely informed that there would be no Russian of> 
fensive on the Central Front in the near future and so had 
decided to bolster his Western defences. There followed 
another order to move an entire army away from the Central 
Front. Now, finally, the game of misinformation which had 
been begun so long before by the Soviet Counter-intelligence 
Service, using the captured Abwehr agents, began to bear 
fruit. Canaris was caught up in the cunning web and was 
soon joined there by the German General Staff. They all 
swallowed the bait and believed that the Russian Army would 
soon start an offensive in a most unlikely direction. The 
generals of the Central Army did not dare to do more than 
hint in their reports to GHQ that a Russian offensive on the 
Central Front was still quite probable. 

Shchukin was nervous. He was anxious to prove that he 
was sincere in his promise to earn his country’s forgiveness. 
However, the Double X group was so organised that he knew 
nothing of its workings except his own particular job. He 
did not know why the group was sending agents to Moscow 
supplied with documents that would still be valid in the 
Soviet Union after the war. And this was of the utmost im¬ 
portance. All through the winter he had been questioning 
prisoners and selecting those who seemed likely to become 
future agents. However, the men he selected were not sent 
to the training school as before. Instead, they were appoint¬ 
ed to a special section of the group directly responsible to 
Muller. Shchukin had no idea what happened to them after 
that. His job was to forge a stamp on blank passports which 
he then handed over to Muller, but he never knew the names 
that were later filled in. 

Early in the spring a different type of prisoner began arriv¬ 
ing. These men had obviously been screened according to a 
new system. All of them had been execujtioners’ helpers in 
P.O.W. and concentration camps, all of them knew there was 
no way back and there would be no mercy for them from 
their people and so they would stop at nothing. A trunkful 
of new, blank Soviet passports arrived from Berlin and a 
team of men, Shchukin included, began forging them. Shchu¬ 
kin saw that the addresses of the future owners included 
many cities besides Moscow, though as before he did not 
know what their names would be. However, it was obvious 
that a former executioner’s helper would be only too 
pleased to be “reborn” so magically. The Double X group 
was certainly not producing the temporary identification 
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papers of wartime. How then were these agents going to 
become established in wartime, with the Soviet people so 
vigilant? Though they were all being supplied with new pas¬ 
sports, none of them had any military identification papers. 

. In the middle of the day Shchukin was summoned to Mul¬ 
ler's office. Birkner,. who had come for him, waited until he 
had locked his papers away in his safe in accordance with 
security regulations. Thus Shchukin was unable to phone 
Rudin. 

He was rather apprehensive, but Muller greeted him cor¬ 
dially. 

‘T need your help," he said, indicating the armchair beside 
his desk. “A young woman will be brought in. She was a 
nurse’s aide in a partisan detachment before she was captured. 
Then she became the mistress of an SS officer at the pris¬ 
on camp, though I’m told it was a case of true love. The 
officer in question was transferred to another post. Now we 
want to recruit her and send her behind the Soviet lines. Our 
plan is somewhat unusual." Muller looked at Shchukin in¬ 
tently. “I don’t think there’s any need to warn you that every¬ 
thing you are about to witness is to be kept in absolute 
secrecy. Absolute. Is that clear?” 

Shchukin nodded. 

‘‘Good. We’ll move her up towards the front line. She’s 
to settle there and await the approaching Red Army, remain¬ 
ing in the occupied town for a while. Then, perhaps, even 
after the war is over, she’ll move to Moscow, to an address 
provided by us. She will be met there and will be helped 
to find a job. Nothing is expected of her except to await the 
arrival of a man she will present to everyone as her husband. 
However, he will be so in name only. You must make this 
very clear. In name only. She will be given a very large sum 
in Russian money and will be economically secure. What 
more could she want? She’s been told all this in Minsk, but 
she won’t agree. I don’t understand her. It’s extremely diffi¬ 
cult to find the right person for the job, but she fits all the 
requirements. Her love-affair with an SS officer puts her at 
our mercy in case she decides to defect. Then again, she was 
a waitress before the war, so her general outlook is just at 
the level we want it to be. But she’s being stubborn." Muller 
picked up the receiver and said that the woman, Lydist Olei¬ 
nikova, was to be brought in. Meanwhile, Shchukin pondered 
the meaning of Muller’s phrase ‘‘perhaps even after the war 
is over.” 

“You will speak to her,” Mfiller said. “She might be more 



co-operative if she’s approached by a Russian. We’ll tape 
your conversation so we can analyse it later.” 

There was a knock at the door. Muller quickly walked to 
a corner, sat down and picked up a large magazine which 
concealed his face completely. A guard led a thin girl into 
the office. She had on a simple blue dress and was rather 
plain-looking. The expression in her large blue eyes was one 
of unmistakable terror. 

”Sit down, Lydia,” Shchukin said cordially, pointing to 
the armchair across a small table. 

She sat down and looked fearfully about, her eyes resting 
momentarily on Muller. 

Shchukin waited for a few moments. When he spoke his 
voice was that of an understanding teacher: 

“Is the proposition clear to you?” 

“Yes, but I’ll never agree to it,” the young woman answered 
hastily, and her words had the quality of having been 
memorised. 

“Then I’ll repeat it once again.” 

And Shchukin went on to repeat the terms Muller had set 
forth. 

The woman turned her face away and looked out of the 
window. When he had finished speaking she said: 

“I’ll never do it. I’d die before I’d ever agree to that.” 

Muller rose and walked over to the desk. He drew up a 
chair and sat down, facing the young woman. There was a 
sachharine smile on his face. In broken Russian he said: 

“You no agree also if we say man who come to Moscow 
will be your great love-friend Helmut?” At this she bounded 
out of the chair, only to fall back helplessly again. 

“Yes, yes,” Muller continued. “This is so, Helmut be com¬ 
ing. We tell him, yes? You want see him to Moscow, no? 
Yes?” 

She looked first at Shchukin, then at Muller. Then she 
looked out of the window again. 

“Well? We wait. We have no time.” 

“No, I won’t do it,” she replied softly. 

“This we tell Helmut?” Muller’s voice was harsher. 

“Yes.” 

“Think more.” 

“There’s nothing to think about. I said 1 won’t do it.” 

It seemed that a spring had uncoiled inside Mfiller. He 
jumped up, grabbed the heavy ring of keys that was lying on 
his desk and slashed it back and forth across her face. Her 
head snapped back, blood spurted from a gash on her fore- 



head, but she didn’t even raise her hands to protect her face. 
Suddenly she jumped up and made a dash for the door, then 
turned towards the window, jumped lightly to the window-sill 
and tried to break the heavy glass with her shoulder. 

“Get her!” Muller bellowed. 

Shchukin grabbed her foot when she was half-way out 
the window and she fell back on the sill. Muller threw her 
to the floor and began kicking her viciously. 


During the whole of that day Kudin had vainly tried to 
see Shchukin, for there was an urgent matter to be discussed. 
The previous evening Babakin had given him the following 
message from Martov: 

“Another Saturn agent captured. His papers indicate he 
was to have settled for a long period of time, staying on even 
after the war. The prisoner supplied no pertinent informa¬ 
tion. Starkov wants you to find out what’s going on.” 

Kudin was positive that the agent in question had been 
sent over by the Double X group, but he knew no more. Was 
Shchukin really unable to discover anything? Was that why 
he had been avoiding him the past few days? 

On his way back from the mess hall, where he had vainly 
sought Shchukin, Kudin decided to drop in on Vogel. 

However, he noticed Shchukin standing by the bulletin 
board in the lobby. A feeling akin to hatred swept over 
Kudin, for he thought that here was a man who wanted to 
have his cake and eat it too. As he approached, Shchukin 
said softly, “I have to talk to you.” Kudin passed him and 
began climbing the stairs. 

Shchukin followed. Until then they had always kept rigidly 
to a rule: never to speak of their affairs within the walls of 
Saturn. However, it was too much of a risk for them to leave 
the building together past the officer on duty at the door. 
Of late, and especially after the explosion, all Kussian staff 
members were closely watched. But now Kudin could not 
afford to put off the conversation any longer. 

They entered his office. Kudin took the lists of prisoners 
from his safe, asked Shchukin to pull up a chair beside him 
and whispered: “You’ve come to find out if there are any 
men on my list who might be useful to your group. That’s 
why we’re going over the lists.” 

“Fine. This morning Muller was yapping about how few 
good men we were getting.” 

“What’s new?” 
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Shchukin told him about the new type of papers they were 
drawing up for future agents, to be used in peacetime. He 
also told him about Lydia Oleinikova and Muller’s proposi¬ 
tion for her to wait for her contact until after the war was 
over. He said that the prisoners now arriving were all traitors 
and active nazi collaborators, and that Miillcr had reached 
an agreement with the head of the local Gestapo, Kleiner, 
that very morning. According to their agreement, Kleiner 
was to send the more active collaborators and informers to 
Saturn. 

“This will take some thinking,” Rudin said when Shchukin 
had finished, though he already realised that the Double X 
group was busy recruiting agents for the distant future. 
However, he could not guess what the nazis were basing their 
hopes on. Were they preparing for peace or an armistice and 
thus trying to provide for trustworthy support in the Soviet 
rear? Reliable support from men who had committed terrible 
crimes against their country and who now saw their only 
chance of salvation in a new passport and a new identity? 

“What should I do?” Shchukin asked. “I know there’s 
something going on that’s top secret.” 

“Do you have any idea of the areas they’re being sent 
to?” 

“No. My part of the work in forging the passports is done 
before the names are filled in. 1 know some of them are taken 
to an airfield in Poland, but that’s all I know.” 

“What exactly is your job?’’ 

“I make the stamp with the address.” 

“That means you fill in the address?” 

“But 1 don’t know the names. And then again, it doesn’t 
necessarily mean the agents will be sent to the place where 
the passport was supposed to have been originally registered.” 

“Is there any signature on the stamp?” 

“Certainly. It’s signed by the chief of the local passport 
office.” 

“Do you vary the signatures?” 

“Naturally.” 

“What if you include some kind of identifying stroke in 
every type of signature?” 

Shchukin looked at Rudin in surprise. He pulled over a 
blank sheet of paper and quickly covered it with a dozen or 
so different signatures. In each signature there was a barely 
discernible line resembling half of an “o”. 

“It looks like child’s play the way you do it,” Rudin said 
with admiration. 
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“The reason 1 looked surprised was that it’s something 
I’ve been thinking about lor a long time. Every time I work 
on a passport I keep thinking about some kind of identifying 
mark. I thought it up long ago.” 

' Rudin folded the sheet of paper and tucked it into a con¬ 
cealed pocket in his sleeve. 

“Is there anything else we can do?” 

“I can tell you the serial numbers of all the passports 1 
handle.” 

“Fine. But we may not be able to sec each other if the 
situation changes. That’s why I think the loop in the signa¬ 
tures is more reliable.” 

CHAPTER 47 

The major Soviet offensive on the Central Front was gain¬ 
ing momentum rapidly and by 1914 Goebbels’s propaganda 
machine was totally incapable of digesting the events of the 
war, what with the defeat at Leningrad and Novgorod in 
January, the Korsun-Shevchenko pincers in February and the 
loss of Sevastopol, the Crimea and Odessa in April and May! 
All of which had to be explained to the Germans in uniform 
who were caught up in the holocaust of retreat, to the ones 
who were trapped and doomed inside the pincers, to the 
ones on the relatively calm French Coast, as well as to those 
on the home front, living in constant fear of Allied bombings, 
burying their dead every day in the week. By this time many 
Germans finally began to realise that the war was fast ap¬ 
proaching the German borders. No longer were allusions to 
the Fiihrer’s all-saving genius able to calm anyone. As a 
last resort to keep up morale there was the promise of a 
miracle, of a “secret weapon”. 

On the day Radio Berlin finally broadcasted a terse state¬ 
ment regarding the “magnificently organised” retreat of the 
German troops “from Leningrad, which has now lost its 
significance”, the Germans gathered round their radios heard 
Goering speak. lie began with profuse thanks to all the 
many friends who had sent him birthday greetings. This was 
not boasting, for he knew only too well that nothing would 
touch a German’s heart more surely than mention of the 
traditional observance of both sentimental and family an¬ 
niversaries, and this in the face of the most adverse circum¬ 
stances. And such a beginning was a wonderful springboard 
for a discussion of the miracle to come. 

“We have all received a most wonderful present from our 
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Fiihrer. It is a secret weapon invented by our scientists, 
designed by our engineers and assembled by our tireless 
workers.” 

From that day on the “miracle” became the latest weapon 
in the arsenal of lies known as Hitler’s propaganda machine. 
The German troops beat a hasty retreat from the Crimea. 
This was mentioned in a single line of a newscast and was 
followed by a long and rousing commentary on the “miracle”, 
Germany’s secret weapon. Tens of thousands of German 
soldiers were trapped within the Korsun-Shevchenko pincers 
but that, apparently, was not of much importance. The Fiihr- 
er knew the very hour at which the enemy would meet 
its doom, and that would be the hour when he would give 
the order for his mysterious weapon to be fired. The German 
people had no need to know what sort of weapon it was. 
The time was not yet ripe to use it. 


Sombach’s order, read at the regular meeting, contained 
nothing of a practical nature, though at the very end there 
were two or three lines of great interest to Rudin. This was 
a statement to the clTect that Muller would be in charge of 
all evacuation plans, if and when it became necessary to 
evacuate the Saturn group. 

The meeting took place in the evening, on June 61h. The 
very next day the staff learned of the Allies’ landing in 
France. The fact that this unfavourable news created neither 
panic nor even serious concern was due entirely to the cun¬ 
ning with which the nazi propaganda machine was able to 
calm the people’s fears. “Nothing of importance is happen¬ 
ing in France. We see that Churchill and Roosevelt are head¬ 
ing for another Dunkirk, and the more doomed men they 
land on the French Coast, the more terrible and scandalous will 
their complete defeat and rout be,” Schmidt, head of the Press 
Department, said in his speech over the radio on June 7th. 

Before another two weeks had elapsed it became painfully 
clear that the Atlantic Wall was something Goebbels had 
dreamt up in a rash moment and that no new Dunkirk was 
in the offing, but that Germany was firmly saddled with a 
second front. 

On June 22nd a great new Soviet offensive on the Central 
Front began. Huppenkotten arrived at Saturn the following 
day. His mission was strange, to say the least. His papers 
had been signed by Kaltenbrunner. According to these docu¬ 
ments, the bearer was to be given access to all files in the 
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interests of national security. Concurrently, Sombach received 
a coded message from Canaris, advising him to assist 
Huppenkotten in every way. Sombach became worried, for 
this meant Huppenkotten himself would determine the extent 
of this aid. It was all very puzzling. 

“I want to see the complete archives on your agents,” 
Huppenkotten said in a voice that would not stand for con¬ 
tradiction. “I will remove whatever documents I find neces¬ 
sary and take them to Berlin.” 

“May 1 know what has prompted this action?” Sombach 
inquired. 

An insolent smile crossed Huppenkotlen’s face. “Don’t tell 
me you don’t know?” 

“Admiral Canaris did not go into details when he wrote 
of your arrival,” Sombach replied coldly. 

“The Admiral was probably positive you knew all about it. 
I can’t see how you don’t!” Now his voice became arrogant 
through a sense of his own importance and power. “The Gen¬ 
eral Staff believed your reports and so weakened the Central 
Front. The moment they did, the Reds began their offensive. 
Now, are you still wondering why I’m here?” 

Sombach said nothing. After all, he had no intention of 
expounding on the workings of the Abwehr to this bounder, 
explaining that Saturn’s reports were just raw material and 
that it was up to the Abwehr and the General Staff to do the 
final checking. 

Muller, who had been sitting quietly in a corner all this 
time, stirred in his chair and said in a conciliatory tone: 

“The Colonel and I have already discussed this. I even 
thought we might check everything ourselves, but I believe 
it would be better if you did. A fresh approach is always 
more objective, more accurate.” 

“What do you say we stop talking and get down to busi¬ 
ness,” Huppenkotten replied. 

He was given an office next to Muller’s and the files on 
all Saturn agents were brought in. For the next two days, 
from early morning till late at night, Huppenkotten poured 
over the flies. On the morning of the third day he ordered a 
plane for Berlin and dropped in to see Muller. 

“Well, what is your impression?” Muller ventured cau¬ 
tiously. 

Huppenkotten was .silent. Finally, he said: 

“If one were to admit that your agents’ reports contain 
false information supplied by the enemy, we must conclude 
that the enemy’s achievements in this respect have been 
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magnificent. However, I don’t believe such an admission 
would be in our interests.” 

“I had an idea that false information might be leaking 
through agents being used by the enemy and informed Se¬ 
curity about it unofficially. This was quite some time before 
the latest events,” Muller confided. “Then again, the opposite 
might also be true: the enemy discovered that we were pull¬ 
ing our forces away from the Central Front and changed 
their plans accordingly.” 

Huppenkotten looked at Muller mockingly. 

“Not bad, Colonel. Indeed, that’s a perfect solution! 
On the one hand, you’ve alerted your superiors. On the 
other, no danger exists at all. What we have here is a faulty 
General Staff that couldn’t even keep its plans secret! Not 
bad at all! But perhaps there is only one answer? And what 
is the Double X group doing?” 

“Everything is proceeding according to plan. Over forty 
agents have been sent across the lines.” 

“Is that all?” 

“I screen them mercilessly.” 

“Don’t forget that Himmler himself has taken a special 
interest in this operation. And 1 hope you realise how far- 
reaching its goals are. It’s a question of preserving our ideals, 
even in the face of military catastrophe.” 

“I know.” 

“Your own future depends on the success of the project.” 

Muller inclined his head. 

“Himmler has never been wrong. Tomorrow the Russians 
and their present Allies will be enemies. At this turning 
point in history we shall join the new foes of communism, 
having something of our own to offer them.” 

“How are things in France?” 

“Don’t waste time thinking about that front. The war 
there is a game of chess. If needs be, we’U let them through 
Germany without firing a shot. Your outfit will probably 
have to be relocated farther west, though. I happened 
to see the order. You’re to be personally responsible for the 
move. We’ll have to do something about that. Try to think 
of a way out and let Sombach worry about moving this 
ark. It’s his headache. You’re responsible to the Reichs- 
minister for the Double X group and that should be your 
only concern. Anyw’ay, you stand only to gain if you move. 
Leave a network of agents behind, setting them up along 
the way as you move west.” 
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“That’s exactly what I’ve been doing, except that I’ve been 
sending them up closer to the front lines,” 

“Fine.” Iluppenkotten looked at his watch. “I’ll go and 
say good-bye to Sombach.” 

He appeared cheerful as he entered Sombach’s office. 

“Fortunately, Colonel, I haven’t yet found anything here 
to make me believe Saturn is no more than a bunch of blind 
men, while the Russians are magnificent mi sin formers. That 
would be a bit thick though, wouldn’t it?” 

Huppenkotten departed on June 26th. That very night a 
general alarm was sounded at Saturn. 

Canaris phoned from Berlin while Sombach was dressing, 

“When can you start evacuating?” he asked. 

“According to .schedule we’ll need four hours.” 

“You would do well to leave before dawn. Russian aircraft 
have been very active. You might be stationed in Minsk. At 
any rate, there’s a military base there which you can take 
over. Major Gordon will meet you as you enter Minsk to¬ 
morrow. Carry on. Colonel.” 

Canaris hung up without waiting for a reply. 

According to the General Alert schedule, Rudin was to 
report to the main building and take part in loading equip¬ 
ment. A column of trucks was pulled up outside with four 
.soldiers standing by each one, ready to start loading. A 
bucket-line of soldiers had formed on the stairway inside. 
In every room staff members were quickly packing papers 
into flat steel cases which then moved down from hand to 
hand into the waiting trucks. The head of each section per¬ 
sonally accompanied the last ca.se of documents. As .soon as 
it was stored away he w’ould report to Muller, who stood 
.supervising the entire operation from the entrance steps. The 
famed German efficiency was at its best here. 

Rudin, the last man in line, handed the cases to the 
soldiers in charge of loading. Practically everything had been 
loaded, yet not one item belonging to the Double X group 
had been carried out; nor were any members of the group 
in sight. Were they slaying behind? The thought seared his 
brain. That meant everything he had been living and risking 
his life for the.se past months was to be left behind. Shchu¬ 
kin, too, would remain here, deprived of his contact and, 
therefore, quite helpless. 

Soon the last truck was loaded. People were leaving the 
building in droves, heading towards the buses that waited 
in front of the line of trucks. On an impulse Rudin went over 
to Mfiller. 
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“May I say goodbye to my colleague Shchukin, Colonel?” 

“No, he’s busy,” Miillcr snapped. Then he looked at Rudin 
in surprise. “Since when have you become such close friends? 
Tve been led to believe quite the oppo.site.” 

Before Rudin had a chance to reply, Major Glickstein, in 
charge of Rudin’s group of ten men, came running up. 

“I’ve been looking for you, Kramer!” he shrilled. 
“Everybody’s in their seats! We're ready to start! Take your 
place immediately!” 

Rudin saluted Muller and ran towards the bus. 

The long column of vehicles sped along the highway in 
complete darkness. No headlights were on. The order was ap¬ 
parently to make as much headway as possible before dawn. 
Rudin had the last scat in the bus. As he looked out of the 
window his mind dwelled on his miscalculation. The day 
before he had given Babakin a message for Martov, inform¬ 
ing him of Sombach's order to evacuate. lie had added that 
since there was no sign of preparations for an immediate 
move, it would take at least two days to get ready, no matter 
how quickly they were to go at it. But he had not counted 
on German efficiency. The i^artisan detachments stationed 
along the highway would not have been warned of their ap¬ 
proach, they might not attack the Saturn vehicles. Then 
again, the Double X group had remained behind and all 
contact with Shchukin had been lost. 

What was he to do? 

'I’hey covered the distance to Minsk without stopping and 
arrived soon after noon. Major Gordon was waiting for them 
outside the city and directed them to the military base. It 
was about a kilometre from the highway, completely hidden 
from view by a pine forest. The vehicles were camouflaged 
in a grove, then the men were escorted to a squat build¬ 
ing where a hot meal awaited them. The base was occupied 
by an SS armoured division which was already pulling out. 
Rudin overheard a tankman .speaking to* one of the Saturn 
officers. 

“Everything’s just as it .should be,” he was saying scorn¬ 
fully, “the officers arc running westwards, while the soldiers 
are being pushed eastwards, up to the front lines.” 

The armoured division left that night. No one got any 
sleep in the bedlam created by the roaring tanks. The 
next day everyone stumbled about the deserted base in a 
daze. They had their second meal there that afternoon. No 
one knew what to expect. Sombach spent the entire day tele¬ 
phoning, trying to get through to Canaris. The man he spoke 
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to at the General Staff said Ganaris was not there. He then 
called the Abwehr. Colonel Encke, Canaris’s aide, answered 
the phone. He said the admiral was the only one in charge 
of Saturn and that he was at the General Staff. Then 
Sombach called the General Staff again and was again told 
the admiral was not there. Sombach was trying to find out 
whether Saturn was to remain in Minsk or move farther 
west. 

No one at Saturn knew how to relax. In their confusion 
at having no work to do the men actually became talkative. 
However, they spoke of everything under the sun except 
the immediate problems at hand. When Rudin asked one of 
his group whether he thought they would remain in Minsk, 
the man looked at him in surprise. 

“Only our chiefs know the answer to that.” 

That evening two more buses and a truck arrived. It was 
Vogel and his equipment. He was genuinely pleased at seeing 
Rudin. 

“Kramer, how good to see you here!” he said, shaking 
Rudin’s hand. “1 wouldn’t have a soul to speak to other¬ 
wise.” 

“Well, well, I sec you’re the last to leave the sinking ship, 
just like a proper captain,” Rudin said with a smile. 

“No, Muller’s playing the captain, not I. He was looking 
out the window in Sombach’s office when I left. Just like a 
captain on the bridge of a deserted ship. How arc things 
here?” 


CHAPTER 48 

At eleven-thirty that night a mass Soviet air raid was 
launched over Minsk. It lasted practically till dawn, and the 
military base now occupied by Saturn seemed a familiar 
target. Every half hour a new wave of bombers flew over the 
base, dropping heavy demolition and countless incendiary 
bombs. Luckily, the armoured division had left a multitude 
of shallow trenches, though they soon became the graves of 
many Saturn officers. Several bombs hit the grove where the 
trucks were hidden. The gas tanks exploded and flames rose 
higher than the tree-tops, blazing away till morning. This 
in turn provided an excellent target which was bombed again 
and again. 

The last planes disappeared just before dawn. It had been 
a very difficult night for Rudin. Like everyone else, he had 
had no desire to be killed, but these bombers were on his 
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side. He visualised the pilot high overhead, a young fellow, 
probably, looking down with satisfaction on the fiery pan¬ 
orama below. Yes, he certainly should be pleased. As Rudin 
lay pressed against the bottom of his little trench, feeling 
with every fibre of his body the heavy splinters digging into 
the soil, the clods of earth raining down and the shock waves, 
he kept pleading with the pilot to make another run, to 
bomb the daylights out of Saturn till not a stick of it re¬ 
mained. And yet, he wanted to live now as never before! 
One demolition bomb exploded so close to him he thought 
he was stumbling through the air. Then he lost consciousness. 

Everything was still when he came to. “Maybe I’m deaf,” 
he thought and tried to get up. Clumps of earth rolled off 
him. He could hear the sound of the falling earth distinctly 
before a terrible pain in his back made him fall again. He 
waited until the pain had subsided and tried to get up. He 
rose to his knees and looked about. The sight that met his 
eyes made him forget his pain. In the first cold light of dawn 
he saw an expanse of upturned, steaming earth. A fire was 
roaring in the pine grove among the bare, charred trunks. 
Not a single building remained intact. The squat brick bar¬ 
racks in which they had slept and eaten seemed to have sunk 
into the ground. Its roof was set strangely on the ground 
beside it. Heads were popping out of the trenches here and 
there like groundhogs poking out of their burrows. As Rudin 
had jumped into his trench Vogel had shouted to him from 
an adjoining one: “Over here, Kramer! Come and join me!” 
Now, looking back at the spot, he saw a huge smoking crater. 
Major Glickstein crawled out of a hole nearby. He was 
covered with earth and gasping for air as he staggered from 
one crater to another, peering into each one, shaking his head 
and stumbling on. 

Two fire trucks and several truckloads of SS soldiers drew 
up. Soon the flames died down and the grove was enveloped 
in billowing clouds of white smoke. * 

The surviving thirty-odd Saturn men clustered about the 
SS major. 

Soldiers began digging in the buried trenches. 

“Dig them up! Dig them up!” Major Glickstein shouted. 
“We have to know how many dead and how many survivors 
there are. I need this information!” He was quite obviously 
out of his mind, but no one paid any attention to him. 

Suddenly Sombach appeared on the scene. His face was 
ashen as his gaze swept over the demolished base. He headed 
towards the pine grove, stood there for about tep minutes 
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looking at the charred trucks, turned without saying a word 
to anyone, trotted back to his car and drove off. 

Sombach’s automobile had difficulty making its way 
through the rubble that blocked the streets of Minsk. As 
always, he sat stiff as a ramrod in the front seat, gazing 
ahead with unseeing eyes. When the car drew up in front of 
the headquarters of the Group Centre, the driver decided the 
colonel had fallen asleep and did not dare disturb him. Som- 
bach finally sensed the car was no longer moving. He looked 
about anxiously, darted out and hurried into the building. 

He had come to see General Rockner, whom he had known 
in France. They had been more than casual acquaintances 
there, having often spent their evenings over a bottle of 
French wine, playing chess and having long, confidential 
talks. He liked the general’s frankness, his bold ideas and 
his complete confidence in himself and all he did. Sombach 
had always admired confident men, and now, as never before, 
he was in need of a strong man’s support. 

The general sat bent over a desk working when Sombach 
entered the room and silently proffered his hand. General 
Rockner straightened up, glared at him from red-rimmed 
eyes and ignored the proffered hand. 

“Don’t you recognise me?” Sombach mumbled, his hand 
still outstretched. 

“What is it you wish?” 

Sombach’s arm dropped limply to his side. He had a 
strange feeling that this was all a terrible dream and he 
looked around anxiously. 

“I said, what is it you wish?” the general repeated, raising 
his voice. 

“I’m Sombach,” the colonel whispered. 

“I’m quite aware of that. I’m also aware of the fact that 
you have been involved in a plot against the Reich. I want 
nothing more to do with you.” 

“What ... What did you say?” 

“I believe you heard me the first time.” 

Rockner looked at him with unconcealed disgust, then 
evidently decided that Sombach really did not know what he 
meant. 

“I suggest you go upstairs and report to Kaltenbrunner, 
he's been looking for you since last night.” 

“Why?” 

“He’ll tell you that himself.” 

Sombach stood there stiffly, looking at the genera). Sud¬ 
denly) he had a revelation. 
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“But how can anyone be responsible for the air raid?” 

“What raid? Don’t be absurd!” Rockncr roared. “Your 
treason has caused our disgraceful defeat, and now you’re 
trying to blame it on the Russians! I always thought you 
were a man of honour and courage. How can you look any¬ 
one in the eye after what you’ve done? Get out of here! I 
don’t want to breathe the same air as you!” 

Sombach staggered. He turned around awkwardly 
and headed towards the door. When he had left the 
office, Rdckner picked up his phone and spoke into the 
receiver: 

“Colonel Sombach, whom I threw out, has just left my 
office.” 

Sombach plodded down the corridor. Officers were hurry¬ 
ing back and forth, but no one paid attention to him. When 
he saw a door marked “Men” he opened it and entered the 
dark washroom. No one had thought of raising the shade 
after the blackout. He walked over to the window and ripped 
off the paper blind, but the glass had been painted while 
and he could not see through it. He smashed his fist into 
the pane and the shattered glass fell out with a mournful 
tinkle. Sombach looked through the broken pane and saw a 
fire burning fiercely nearby. lie looked at his bloody hand 
in surprise: a long sliver of glass w^as stuck in his flesh. He 
pulled it out, tossed it out of the window and searched his 
pockets for a handkerchief. His hand closed around the butt 
of his pistol. He pulled it out, examined it carefully, unlatched 
the safely catch, then quickly put the barrel into his mouth 
and pulled the trigger. 

As soon as General Rockner warned Kaltenbrunner that 
Sombach was in the building, Kaltenbrunner issued an order 
for his arrest. 

“It’s a good thing he’s here,” he said, hanging up the 
receiver. “It would have been unfortunate if he had got 
to Canaris first. Now we can take care of him ourselves.” 
Then he and Muller continued their interrupted conversa¬ 
tion. 

“How much longer will Canaris go on deceiving the Fiihrer 
and getting away with it, while offering protection to such 
fools as Sombach?” Muller had apparently intended this to 
sound indignant, but fear for his own life took the upper 
hand and the question merely sounded foolish. 

Kaltenbrunner smiled mysteriously and said: 

“You, Mflller, had better worry about your own future 

instead of worrying about Canaris.” 
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“My conscience is clear!” Miiller cried. “I’ve always had 
to fight Sombach. You know that better than anyone else. 
I carried out your orders loyally for the Double X group. 
That was my only job these past months. I have it all here.” 
So saying, he tapped the briefcase on his lap. “But I have 
no idea what Sombach and his gang were doing all this 
time.” 

Kaltenbrunner grimaced. 

“I see you have not grasped the situation as yet. The 
Fuhrer himself was the one who issued the wrong orders 
to the Command of the Central Front. There will be no 
mercy for those responsible for misinforming the General 
Staff. The order I have received makes it impossible for mo 
to shield you. The top officers of Saturn are to be arrested.” 

“But how can you equate my responsibilities with Som- 
bach’s guilt? Sombach is one of Canaris’s men, while I....” 

“Canaris happens to be the one who signed the order for 
your transfer to Saturn,” Kaltenbrunner interrupted harshly. 
Then, seeing that Muller had turned green with fright, he 
continued in a milder tone: “Why can’t you realise what’s 
happened? We saw through Canaris’s manoeuvre the day 
your precious Saturn group was founded. He was setting up 
an autonomous body within the Abwehr system for the ex¬ 
press purpose of providing himself with a loophole in case 
of disaster. Now he has escaped through the loophole. He 
has shifted all his men westward and is pumping the Fuhrer 
full of stories about the reluctance of the Western Powers 
to see Russia barging into Europe, about their eagerness to 
turn their guns against the Reds. No matter what you say, 
no one can beat him at cunning. He’ll do his best to guide 
the Fiihrer’s wrath towards liquidating every living scrap 
of evidence in the Saturn case. And that includes you.” 

An officer entered without knocking, whispered something 
in Kaltenbrunner’s ear and left. 

“Sombach just committed suicide. Down in the john. That’s 
the first intelligent thing he ever did.” 

As he spoke Kaltenbrunner looked at Muller scornfully, 
noting how his jaw sagged. He turned away and muttered: 
“But we’ll try and beat Canaris anyway.” 

Muller gazed at the general devotedly. 

“My plane leaves for Berlin in an hour,” Kaltenbrunner 
continued, avoiding Muller’s eyes as before. “I’ll put you 
on it with a guard. I’m obliged to put you under arrest for 
the sake of appearance at least. Some of our men will meet 
you at the airport and lake you to Himmler. The rest is up 



to you. Himmler is your only hope for salvation, since the 
Double X group was his personal project. If you can manage 
to report to him personally on the work you’ve done and 
if that work appears satisfactory, you can consider yourself 
lucky. By the way, did you ever manage to get your aide 
off on that assignment?” 

“Yes, certainly. He headed towards the advancing front 
three days ago. He should be behind the Red forces by now.” 

“That’s fine. Himmler inquired about it. Well, Muller, if 
you aren’t shot by some hothead, you can consider yourself 
lucky.” 

Muller calmed down a bit in the plane and began thinking 
of his coming interview with Himmler. He opened his brief¬ 
case and took out the list of agents. He went over it care¬ 
fully, making a mental note of the fact that he had done a 
rather good job, taking into account the short period of time 
he had had at his disposal. He replaced the list and locked 
his briefcase. Suddenly, he grabbed at the locks, pulled out 
the list again and began searching frantically through his 
papers. He knew he had put two copies of the list in, but 
there was only one there now. He went through the contents 
once again, but the second copy of the list was missing. 
What could have happened to it? He had not let the briefcase 
out of his hands for a moment. He shuddered and glanced at 
the officer accompanying him, but the man was dozing peace¬ 
fully beside him. Fearful lest the remaining copy should 
suddenly evaporate, he folded it carefully, replaced it once 
again, locked his briefcase and pushed the key far down into 
the inside pocket of his tunic. 

The motors droned on as the green earth slipped away 
beneath the wing. Muller looked out of the window and 
tried not to think of the terrible vanishing act that had taken 
place. He even tried to convince himself that there had never 
been a second copy, or if there had been, he himself had 
destroyed it for security reasons. Yes, tlial’s exactly what 
he would say if anyone asked him about it. The main thing 
now was to save his own neck. 


Meanwhile, back at the demolished base, Rudin was trying 
to decide on a course of action. Since there was no sense 
remaining, he felt he should leave there and then. And yet, 
something kept him back. 

A bus drove up towards noon. An officer climbed out and 
headed towards a group of SS officers standing nearby. 
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Kudin was one of the group. The man, who seemed familiar, 
wanted to know where he could find Colonel Muller. When 
he was told the colonel was not there, he turned to leave. 
Kudin ran after him. 

“Do you have a man named Shchukin aboard?” he de¬ 
manded. 

“Why, is anything wrong?” 

“I’m with the Second Department at Saturn.” 

“I know.” 

“Well, Colonel Muller was here this morning and said that 
Shchukin was to remain here with me, to help guard the 
Training School archives.” 

The man laughed. 

“I think Shchukin’s the one who needs a guard, to see he 
doesn’t die of fright. You can have him with my compli¬ 
ments.” 

The man returned to the bus. A moment later Shchukin 
stumbled out. lie looked around, saw Kudin and shuffled 
towards him. 

Kudin watched him approach and tried to guess the news. 
“Were you able to do it? Yes or no?” The questions pounded 
inside his head as he tried to still his rising excitement. But 
Shchukin’s appearance was enough to snuff out all hope. 

He finally reached Kudin, swayed and sank to the ground, 
grabbing at Kudin’s legs for support. 

“What’s the matter?” Kudin asked softly, helping him to 
his feet, only to have him sink to the ground once again. 
Kudin crouched down beside him. Luckily, no one was paying 
any attention to them. 

“I thought that was the end. All my hopes, my life ... 
everything,” Shchukin said shakily. 

“Stop slobbering!” Kudin muttered. 

Shchukin closed his mouth, then looked around in .'•urprise. 

“Where are we?” he asked. 

“In Minsk.” 

“Is Muller here?” 

“No. Now will you finally tell me what happened?” 

“I got his list of all the Double X agents.” 

“Where is it*^!” Kudin wanted to shout, but he formed 
the question with his eyes alone. 

“It’s here,” Shchukin said, pressing his hand to his breast 
pocket. 

“Now try to get up,” Kudin ordered. “We have to gel 
away from here as quickly as we can.” lie helped Shchukin 
to his feet and took his arm. “Lean on me.” 
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They made Iheir way cautiously around craters and smok¬ 
ing ruins and headed towards the toppled lence. No one 
slopped them. A short while later, having crossed the base 
and the pine grove beyond, they reached the highway. They 
kept on doggedly until evening, never once slopping to rest. 
Rudin knew Shchukin was exhausted but they had to get 
as far away from Minsk as possible. When he finally called 
a halt, Shchukin collapsed onto the soft moss. Rudin sat 
down on a little mound beside him. 

As soon as Shchukin had rested a bit he rose, unbuttoned 
his shirt and pulled out several crumpled sheets of paper 
which had been stapled together. 

“Here,” he said in a dull voice. 

Rudin smoothed out the sheets. Yes, this was what he 
had been dreaming of. Every name was on the list, followed 
by the city in which the agent was to settle, his password, 
secret address and a resume of each man's new biography. 

“Do you think this is still valid?” Shchukin asked 
anxiously. 

“It’s priceless.” After a moment’s thought, Rudin added: 
“Do you think this might be a false list Muller drew up just 
to throw us off the track?” 

Shchukin opened his mouth and closed it again without 
uttering a sound. He looked at Rudin in horror. 

“Now don’t get panicky. It’s only a guess. If we’re to dis¬ 
regard it, you’ll have to tell me exactly how you got it. And 
don’t feel offended. We have to consider every angle.” 

“All right. After you left Muller said we would be leaving 
the following day. Our buses and trucks w’ore waiting out¬ 
side. We spent the whole day drawing up this list. Everyone 
was working on it. Each man prepared the bit he was re¬ 
sponsible for and handed it in to Muller, who drew up the 
master list. He then gave it to a typist, to be typed in two 
copies. The typist was working in Birkner’s office. By the 
way, was Birkner with you?” • 

“I don’t think so. Why?” 

“Because he disappeared right after you left. Well, any¬ 
way, we worked on the list all day. Muller called me in that 
evening, and I could see the typed pages on his desk. I was 
very nervous, because you were gone and I didn’t know 
what 1 would do even if 1 could get my hands on the list. 
I even thought I’d kill Mfiller, but where would 1 go then? 
And who would ever believe my story? Then I figured that 
we’d eventually follow your route and decided to wait for 
my chance. I was pretty scared. About ten o’clock that night 
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Miiller said 1 was to burn all my files. He stood there and 
watched me. We burned our papers in Sombach’s fireplace. 
Then he told everyone to go downstairs and wait for him 
there. The only other person left on the third floor with him 
was the typist. That’s when the air raid began. The men 
downstairs began arguing whether to run for the bomb 
shelter or wait there as Miiller had told us to do. Some of 
the men took olT for the shelter. With all that commotion 
going on I raced back up to the third floor. I had no idea 
what I was going to do, but suddenly I wasn’t afraid any 
more. I pulled out my gun. The first thing I saw when I got 
up there was the typist. She’d been shot dead and was lying 
across the threshold of Birkner’s office.” 

“Do you think Miiller shot her?” 

‘‘No one else could have. The door to Muller’s office was 
open. He was there inside, pulling papers out of the safes 
and stuffing them into a canvas bag. 1 don’t know what 
those papers were. The only thing I cared about was the 
briefcase on the desk. The raid was getting worse, and bombs 
were falling closer and closer. I thought this was my chance, 
because nobody would ever hear the shot. Just as I was 
about to pull the trigger, Muller grabbed the canvas bag 
and ran out into the hall. lie shouted down the stairwell for 
someone to come up quickly for the bag. When he rushed 
out of his office and flung the door open it hid me. I darted 
around and into the office. I decided that if the briefcase 
was locked I’d grab it and run. But it wasn’t. I pulled out 
one of the copies and ran into the toilet next to Muller’s 
office. The whole thing didn’t take more than a minute. Just 
then the lights in the whole building went out. I could hear 
Muller come running back into the office and cursing. He 
struck some matches. Then he probably grabbed his brief¬ 
case and ran out. I hid the list under my shirt, ran down 
after him and crossed the yard to the buses. I said I’d been 
to the toilet. Then we started out. Muller drove on ahead in 
an automobile and we followed in two buses. The partisans 
ambushed us on the way and two officers were wounded, 
but we raced right through at top speed. The soldiers in the 
last truck stayed on to shoot it out with them. At dawn the 
column was bombed. The highway was full of troops, it was 
a terrible mess, what with the bombers flying over us. I 
don’t know how many Germans were killed. I hid under an 
overturned tank in a ditch by the road till the raid was 
over. Then, finally, we got to the base in Minsk.” 

“Did Miiiler blow up the building?” 
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“I could see some soldiers splashing gasoline on the walls 
as wc were leaving.” 

They made their way farther into the bog. Finding a 
small patch of dry ground, they settled down for the night, 
taking turns sleeping in two-hour shifts. At the crack of dawn 
they got to work: Shchukin dictated from the list, while 
Rudin put the words into code on strips of paper torn from 
the margins. Then they tore the lists into small pieces and 
stuffed them into the linings of their jackets, for it was too 
dangerous to carry the list across the front lines. Later, it 
would be no problem for an expert to put the puzzle together 
again. 

Rudin decided it would be less dangerous if they headed 
north, away from the highway. There, far from the busy 
thoroughfare, he hoped to And a reliable person with whom 
he could leave the coded list. 

Towards nightfall they stopped at the edge of the woods. 
They could see a little village on a hillock in the distance. 
Rudin left Shchukin and headed towards it. Approaching 
from the kitchen gardens, he turned the corner of a crooked 
hut and was struck by a sound he had not heard for several 
years: that of a child whimpering. And then an overwhelming 
feeling of calm enveloped him. He no longer sought conceal¬ 
ment but opened the gate and approached the house boldly. 
A man and a woman were .speaking within. lie felt for 
Shchukin’s gun in his pocket and threw open the door. 

By the faint glimmer cast by a burning splinter of wood 
he could see a woman sitting beside a cradle. A bearded man 
sal at the table. He looked at Rudin keenly, but showed no 
sign of fear. 

“Who are you?” 

“I am one of you,” Rudin replied. 


CHAPTER 49 

The front was approaching rapidly. Budnitsky was ordered 
to lead his group out of the city and join a partisan brigade 
stationed at one of the highways along which the Germans 
were retreating. 

The next day Martov discovered that Rudin, and probably 
Shchukin as weli, had been evacuated with the rest of the 
Saturn staff. He could not imagine why they had not escaped 
to slay on in the city. However, knowing Rudin, the only 
explanation would be that he had managed to get a foothold 
in the Double X group and had decided to stay with it. 
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Martov had no news of Kravtsov. He was prepared to 
accept the worst: either Kravtsov’s true identity had been 
discovered or he had been arrested by chance and shot in 
the panic and confusion of retreat. 

Babakin alone remained in his shop. Galya had tapped 
out his call signal three times in the past twenty-four hours, 
but each lime his answer had been: “No {)ne has come 
here.” 


Meanwhile, the Soviet oll’ensive was gaining momentum. 
Soviet armoured divisions broke through the front lines, 
chopping Hitler’s Group Centre to pieces, pushing through 
to ils rear to create the famous “layer cake” elTect over a 
vast area with battles being fought in all directions, though 
governed by one determining factor: the implacable shifting 
of the front to the West. The enemy divisions were out of 
control, sustaining staggering losses. Nazi soldiers began sur¬ 
rendering by the thousands. And then a grim but triumphant 
Moscow witnessed seventy thousand vanquished fascists being 
marched through the city’s main thoroughfare, Sadovoye 
Kollso, escorted by armed Soviet soldiers. 

When Martov came up from the basement at night he could 
hear the distant rumble of the heavy guns. Just the night 
before he thought he saw the sky light up. In the morning, 
as always, the first thing he did was to ask Galya: “Any 
news from Babakin?” 

“Nothing new. But there’s a message from Slarkov,” she 
said, handing him a sheet of paper. 

“According to information received Saturn slopped over 
Minsk several days. Bombed there, sustaining heavy losses. 
Archives may have been destroyed. Were Kudin and Shchu¬ 
kin with them? Remnants of Saturn evacuated westwards 
yesterday. Our man following them, but have no details yet. 
Any news of Kravtsov? It is time you began withdrawing 
from the game. Consult Comrade Alexei. We have done our 
job. Best wishes, Starkov.” 

Martov first sc*.anned the message, then reread it slowly 
and in doing so seemed to notice for the first time the under¬ 
lying meaning of the words “we have done our job”. He 
knew that the operation was drawing to a close, but he was 
terribly concerned about the fate of his missing men and 
could not think of leaving his post. 

“Do they really believe they’re dead?” Galya asked softly. 

Martov looked at her. 
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“We won’t talk about that, Galya,” he said, picked up 
the log and jotted down the following reply to Starkov. 

“Have taken your last message into consideration. Re¬ 
maining here until can establish fate of my men. Martov.” 

“You forgot to say ‘regards’.” 

“Send him my regards, too,” Martov muttered and walked 
quickly back to his desk. 

He read through the message again. “That just goes to 
show he’s no psychologist. Does he really think I’d leave 
here without knowing what happened to ray comrades?” 
He took out his note pad and composed a message to Com¬ 
rade Alexei. 

“Received instructions from Moscow saying my job here 
ending. Have decided to leave city. However, am remaining 
another week or two to try and trace my missing men. 
Contact me if necessary. Regards, Martov.” 

A few minutes later Galya had a reply. 

“Your message cannot be delivered, as the addressee is on 
assignment and cannot be contacted at present. It will be 
delivered at the first opportunity. (Signed) Ivlev, Officer on 
duty.” 

“On assignment”—the words stung Martov. “I’m certainly 
out of the fighting now,” he thought bitterly. 

Feeling restless and dissatisfied, he went outside. The del¬ 
icate pink of morning was spreading through the city, rooks 
were cawing in the hospital orchard and the sound, which 
drowned out all others, reached back to his earliest child¬ 
hood. It seemed impossible to imagine there was a war on. 
Martov walked around the building slowly, had a last look 
at the tender world of morning and climbed down into the 
cellar again, lie was still on the steps when he heard Galya’s 
voice. It sounded as if she was singing. She nearly knocked 
him over in her excitement as she rushed towards him, wav¬ 
ing a piece of paper. 

“Rudin’s alive 1 He’s alive!” 


The first Soviet tanks entered the city early that morning. 
These were all veterans. Their caterpillars were caked with 
mud, their dusty armour was scarred and pitted. Infantry 
men clustered round the turrets of the moving tanks. People 
came running out of the houses, shouting and waving. The 
soldiers waved back, but they were not yet ready for festiv¬ 
ities. They were battle-weary. The waves of war were rolling 
westwards and these youths were in the forefront. 
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Then came an avalanche of trucks and motorised infantry, 
but they, too, moved right on through the city towards 
Minsk. It was not until noon that the first automobile drew 
to a stop. Then, it was just as if life itself had entered the 
city. Clouds of smoke shot up from field kitchens. The smell 
of cooking borshch and buckwheat porridge filled the air. 
In every usable building temporary headquarters were being 
set up, while signal-corpsmen joshed and cursed good-na¬ 
turedly as they strung their wires. The traffic controller at the 
central square, a young girl in a soldier's tunic with a red 
armband, did wonders with two small signal flags. The loud¬ 
speaker on the telephone pole near the post office blared 
forth with the latest radio programme, which happened to 
be a scientific talk on pest control in cotton fields. Yes, life 
had returned to the city. 

Five people were standing on an embankment on the out¬ 
skirts of the city where the highway curved around a lake. 
Four were men, dressed in rumpled civilian clothes. The fifth 
was a girl in a soldier’s tunic and skirt. They were Martov, 
Rudin, Babakin, Galya and Shchukin. They watched in si¬ 
lence as the troops rolled by, their hearts pounding with emo¬ 
tion. 

Shchukin alone of the five seemed tense and anxious. As 
the dusty tanks roared by, Rudin touched his arm. 

“Why are you so sad?’’ 

Shchukin did not even raise his eyes. 

The group had joined forces the previous night, when men 
of the Underground had brought Rudin and Shchukin to 
Martov’s base. Martov, seeing Rudin hale and hearty, though 
very thin, rushed out to meet him. They embraced and then 
shook hands. Neither knew what to say. 

“It’s you! It’s you!” Martov kept repeating. 

“I’m fine, just fine!” Rudin said. 

Then Babakin joined them. Once again there were em¬ 
braces and the seemingly meaningless words that somehow 
expressed all their thoughts and emotions. 

“An hour ago 1 discovered that the last nazis were running 
from the city, and 1 decided my commercial career had come 
to an end,” Babakin said. “So I picked up my transmitter 
and here I am. But I have no news of Kravtsov,” he added 
wretchedly. They spoke of Dobrynin and stood in silence 
for a minute to honour his memory. They spoke about Sa- 
vushkin, who was now with the Underground Regional Party 
Committee. 

No one thought of sleeping. They stayed up talking through 
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the night and at dawn went out to greet the advancing Soviet 
troops. 

When a captured dusty Opel-Admiral convertible appeared 
in the column of motorised infantry troops they guessed it 
must be occupied by a commanding officer. Martov walked 
out onto the highway and raised his hand. 

‘-‘What’s the matter?” the youngish general in the front 
seat asked in a sleepy voice. 

“I must see the head of your Intelligence or Security depart¬ 
ment immediately.” 

The general looked at him closely. 

“What for?” 

“It’s all in the line of business,” Martov replied with a 
trace of a smile. 

The general turned to face the officers in the back 
seat. 

“Well, my friend Ivashchenko, that means you. You’ve 
done enough riding around, it’s high time you got out and 
did some work.” 

A thin colonel wearing a pince-nez climbed out. The eflr 
moved on. 

“What can I do for you, comrades?” Colonel Iva.shchenko 
said in a very civilian tone of voice. 

“I’ll have to know whom I’m speaking to,” Martov said 
softly, though somewhat apologetically. 

“I’m sure you heard the general,” the colonel replied. 
“Very well. I’m Colonel Ivashchenko, head of Army Intel¬ 
ligence. What can I do for you?” 

“I’m Lieutenant-Colonel Martov, head of a special Security 
group operating in the German rear.” 

“Martov. Martov,” the colonel said reflectively as he shook 
hands. “Where did I hear that name before? I know! You’re 
under Commissar Starkov of Security, aren’t you?” 

“Yes.” 

Ivashchenko looked at him with frank curiosity. 

“What can I do for you?” 

“First of all, we’ll need some guards, as we have some 
very important documents here. Then we’ll need a place to 
stay for a day or two, and I want a plane for Moscow im¬ 
mediately. Before that I want to get in touch with Starkov 
by phone or telegrajd!.” 


“Starkov speaking,” a familiar voice said. “Speak louder, 
please.” 
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Martov cleared his throat. 

“Comrade Starkov! This is Martov reporting. I’m at....” 

“Mikhail! How are you?” 

“I’m reporting,” 

“Yes, yes, I know. You can report in person. I’ll see you 
later on today. The commander of the front promised me 
you’d be on a plane in an hour. Don’t worry about Kravtsov. 
We’ve contacted him. I’ve recalled Savushkin to Moscow. 
We need all of you here now. Don’t forget, I’m expecting 
you!” 

By the time Martov and his group arrived, Starkov’s office 
was getting crowded. Everyone connected in one way or 
another with the Saturn affair was there to see their com¬ 
rades returning from a dangerous mission. But when the 
group finally appeared they were not greeted with cheers. 
Their hands were pumped. They were slapped on the back. 
They were jokingly welcomed back to the fold. They were 
asked: “How were things over there?” and the expected and 
invariable answer was: “Fine.” But all the while there was 
something in the eyes of these people, something so warm 
and dear, something more precious to them than anything 
else in the world. They were moved by a proud feeling of 
comradeship, of being one with their comrades-in-arms. 

Starkov embraced and kissed each one of them in turn. 
He was strangely silent as he greeted them. When he 
came to Shchukin he stood still for a moment and then 
offered Shchukin his hand, his u.sual expression having 
returned, 

“Thank you,” he said .shortly and returned to his desk. 
They all found seats around the large conference table. 
Starkov looked at his watch. 

“We mustn’t detain Comrade Shchukin. His train leaves 
for Barabinsk in an hour. Comrade Shchukin, you will be 
taken to the station. Your family is expecting you. You will 
return here in a month and then we will decide what you 
are to do. I want to thank you once again for your co-opera- 
lion. Once again I repeal, your future depends entirely upon 
you.” 

Shchukin rose. 

“It is 1 who must thank you. Thank you,” he said 
softly. 

As soon as the door had closed behind him, Starkov 
said: 

“And now, let’s have a real family get-together. I do 



wonder how he’ll behave when he gels home, though. Do 
you think he’ll tell them the truth?” 

“I think he will,” Rudin said. 

^Before I forget, Rudin, I want your report to include 
your opinion of Shchukin. We must be just in evaluating 
his behaviour. Now, Where’s the list?” 

Martov placed two sealed envelopes on the desk. 

“Here it is, but it has to be put together.” 

Starkov summoned the head of the technical lab and hand¬ 
ed him the envelopes. 

“This is a rush job. I need it in one piece in an 
hour.” 

Then he looked at each of the group in turn and said: 

“I don’t see any terrible signs of fatigue on your faces.” 

“We don’t intend to ask for leave,” Rudin said. “At least, 
I don’t.” 

“But you’ll all be given two-month’s leave anyway.” 

“How is Kravtsov?” 

Starkov smiled. 

“He’ll have to wait for his leave. He’s with the SS Son- 
derkommand. He was stationed at Osipovichi, but now the 
outfit’s been moved to Baranovichi. We decided to have him 
stay on there for a while.” 

Starkov ro.se. “Comrades, let us honour the memory of Do¬ 
brynin and Budnitsky’s men.” 

They were silent for a few moments and then resumed 
their seats. 

“You have all been recommended for citations. Those who 
have been killed in action will receive them posthumously. 
You have done an excellent job. Comrade Alexei and the 
Regional Party Committee, which is now no longer under¬ 
ground, agree in their praise of your work. However, I want 
to warn you that the entire operation is top secret and will 
remain so for a long time to come.” Starkpv sat down and 
glanced at a sheet of paper on his desk. “And now, before 
you scatter, there are some odds and ends to clear up. First, 
I have some questions I’d like to ask you.” 

A radiogram was brought in for Starkov. He chuckled as 
he read it and then handed it to Martov. 

“This goes to show you just how Marchenko operates. 
He even knows we’re meeting here now.” 

The slip of paper was handed round the table. It read as 
follows: “I’ve settled down. Need experienced men. Practi¬ 
cally impossible to find them here. Regards, Marchenko.” 

“Where is he?” Martov asked. 
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After a short pause General Starkov replied: “He’s in 
Berlin.” 

A long silence followed the general’s words. And this, more 
than anything else, expressed the respect these courageous 
men had for their comrade’s bravery. At this very moment, 
and in the millions of other moments that would follow he 
would go on with his job, feeling the cold fingers of death 
on his neck. Well, this was the kind of work they had 
chosen. 

It was late at night by the time Martov finally wound up 
his affairs. Though Starkov lent him his car he preferred 
to walk the short distance to his home through Moscow’s 
streets. 

He crossed the square and entered the narrow canyon of 
October 25lh Street. The war was still on, Moscow was 
blacked out. There was not a soul in the streets. 

“Your papers, please.” 

Two soldiers and a lieutenant, a military patrol, seemed 
to have materialised from thin air. Martov realised what a 
foolish situation he was in. lie had no identification papers 
at all, not even a night pass, having forgotten about them 
completely during the day. He tried to explain to the young 
lieutenant but was interrupted sternly: 

“Your identification papers!” 

“I’ll tell you what,” Martov said. “We’re right near Se¬ 
curity Headquarters. You take me there, and we’ll clear this 
up in a minute.” 

But the lieutenant knew his job and told his men to escort 
the prisoner to the military commandant’s office. 

It was both silly and funny, but Martov had to do as he 
was told. As a finishing touch, they made, him hold his hands 
behind his back, for the soldiers obviously believed him to 
be a very suspicious character. 

The soldiers’ boots rang loudly in the deserted street. 
Martov, no longer upset by their distrustfulness, was actually 
reassured by it, though he was sorry he would not see his 
wife and son for a few more hours. He had not telephoned 
them intentionally, for he had planned the .scene many times 
in his mind. He would knock at the door, and when his wife 
would ask who it was, he would say: “A pauper who wants 
to become a prince.” Twenty years ago, when he had been 
a young Komsomol member and was working in a railway 
repair shop he had told Katya Lysova he loved her. But 
since he believed that phrases such as “I have come to ask 
for your hand in marriage” were impossibly old-fa.shioned. 
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he had begun his very involved declaration by speaking of 
a pauper who wanted to become a prince. Katya had replied 
that princes had gone out with the monarchy, all of which 
had left him with nothing better than the old accepted 
formulas to fall back on. But since then the prince 
and the pauper had become a part of their family, remcm> 
bered in moments of tenderness and during heated arguments 
as well. 

All in good lime. The pauper who wished to become a 
prince would still come knocking at her door in an hour 
from now. Meanwhile, he would be escorted along the dark, 
deserted streets of Moscow to the commandant’s office with 
the soldiers’ boots echoing loudly behind him. 

The war was still on. Marchenko was in Berlin. Kravtsov 
was somewhere out there with a Sonderkommand. They 
were carrying on. Yes, an intelligence officer’s life was a 
wonderful life. They were their country’s unsung soldiers, 
always in the line of battle, their lives in constant danger. 
Then suddenly he recalled Kolya Krymov. He had worked in 
Germany before the w^ar. Early in 1911 he had begun sending 
in reports that Hiller was preparing to attack the Soviet 
Union. Krymov had been accused of collecting provocative 
rumours instead of reliable information. Stalin, whom he 
worshipped, had not believed him. And on the very day the 
German hordes swarmed across the Soviet border, Kolya 
Krymov had shot himself in Berlin. One might now reason 
quite sanely that he had been faint-hearted, that he should 
have thrown himself whole-heartedly into the struggle 
against the enemy. But w'ho could ever know w'hat he had 
gone through in the months the ominous clouds were gath¬ 
ering over his country, when he had risked his life at every 
step to warn his comrades in Moscow of the impending danger 
but had always received the same reply: “This is a provoca¬ 
tion.” Kolya Krymov had a very ordinary heart, a pulsating 
knot of muscles, intertwined with live nerves. Even a steel 
cable will snap if the tension is too great. 

And now Marchenko was in Berlin. He seemed to have 
caught up the invisible banner that had fallen from Kolya’s 
hands. Good luck to you! Yes, we are soldiers and we have 
our casualties. We close our ranks and continue onward, 
guided by our sacred goal: the peace and happiness of our 
country. No one sings songs about us. But we don’t need any 
songs. We are better off without them. Each report we hand 
in is stamped “Top secret”. Who could ever put such words 
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to music? There are many songs about heroes, they are a 
call to others. But we need no glory. Our photographs are 
of interest only to our enemies. Will these enemies of our 
land disappear when Hitler is gone from the face of the 
earth? But whom then did Himmler have in mind when he 
set up the Double X spy network inside our country? 

That very night groups of secret service men went into 
action: they were working on the list Rudin and Shchukin 
had brought back. The invisible war continued. 




SOME YEARS LATER 


On a bright summer morning the express train, its dusty 
blue cars looking faded from the sun, pulled into the great 
shed of the Byelorussky Railway Station in Moscow. A 
pretty red-headed girl who had been waiting for the train 
for the past half-hour ran down the platform and stopped 
by the first car. She fixed her hair hurriedly and gazed at 
the open doorway. 

The girl, an Intourist guide, was Raya Ginzburg. This was 
her third month on the job and her firet real assignment. 

21-2157 
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She was to meet Herr Gemgross, a West German manufac¬ 
turer, arriving in the Soviet Union as a tourist. She 
would be his personal guide and interpreter throughout his 
stay. 

All Raya knew of Herr Gerngross was that he was about 
sixty and so, as each elderly man in turn appeared in the 
doorway, she would smile hesitantly and say: 

“Pardon me, are you Herr Gerngross?” 

“No,” the first man replied. 

“Unfortunately no,” the next man said. 

The third man was tall and grey. He looked at her closely 
and said: 

“Yes, I am Gerngross. And who are you, may I ask?” 

“I’m an interpreter from Intourist. Welcome to Moscow.” 
Raya was being the perfect guide, just as she had been 
taught. 

“Excellentl And thank you. What is your name?” 

Raya looked at her charge, who was old enough to be her 
grandfather, and said: “Just call me Raya.” 

“Ra-ya,” he repeated. 

They left the station and entered the square. Gerngross 
stopped and looked about. 

“Well, here I am in Moscow. Who is that?” he asked, 
pointing to the statue. 

“That is the great Russian writer, Maxim Gorky. He was 
born....” 

“We’ll skip the details,” Gerngross interrupted amiably. 
“Writers are beyond me. I manufacture plastics. When we 
come to a statue of a man who shares this great field with 
me. I’ll ask you all about him. And what is that big building? 
Is that an office?” 

“No, it’s an apartment house. By the way, our famous 
poet and song writer, Vasily Lebedev-Kumach lived there.” 

Gerngross laughed. 

“Is all your literature located in this square?” 

“No,” Raya replied earnestly. “There’s a monument to the 
great Soviet poet Mayakovsky in the next square, and one 
to the great poet Pushkin in the one after that. Then, on 
Arbat Square, there’s a statue of the writer Gogol.” 

He looked at her in surprise. 

They got into a waiting car and drove to the Nationale 
Hotel. Raya was silent. She had planned on pointing out 
the sights along Gorky Street but now did not know what 
Gerngross might find of interest. She thought he had taken 
a dislike to her for some reason or other and would ask for 
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another guide the moment they reached the hotel. Then 
everyone at the ofOco-would think .she had fallen d»)wn on 
the job. 

“Wh<rs that man on the horse? Another writer?” Gern- 
groSs asked with a sly smile, pointing to the monument of 
Yuri Dolgoruki, the founder of Moscow. 

Raya was about to explain when he put his finger to his 
lips and said: 

“Let’s agree that you won’t burden me with unnecessary 
information. If 1 see something that interests me, I’ll ask 
you about it myself. I don’t care for pointless conversations. 
Now, plastics are something else again. I can discuss the 
subject for hours, but I don’t think you’ll find it of interest.” 

“Why not? I’ve read up on your field. The office has even 
planned a trip for you to an exhibition, to see the plastics 
produced in the U.S.S.R.” 

“Excellent.” 

All day long Raya was on call in the interpreters’ room, 
waiting for Herr Gerngross to summon her. But he did not. 
He spent the morning shopping and told her before he left 
that it was his rule never to go shopping with women. lie 
had dinner with a group of tourists and accompanied them 
to the ballet that evening. 

“You go home to mamma and papa,” he had said to Raya 
that evening. “The silence of the ballet is international.” 

However, the following morning he asked her to stay 
around, since they would be visiting the plastics exhibition. 

Raya leafed through a boring booklet on plastics and felt 
rather apprehensive about their trip, but she might not have 
worried, for there were little signs at each stand and all she 
had to do was to translate the information. 

Gerngross never a.sked for any additional data, since he 
was obviously an expert in the field. 

Raya spent the next morning at the service bureau, doing 
nothing. Finally, .she offered to help anolffer girl with her 
filing. Gerngross had joined three Japane.se tourists for a 
visit to the Tretyakov Gallery. 

“I hope you don’t mind, Raya,” he had said as he climbed 
into the car, “but there’s as little sense in interpreting pictures 
as there is in interpreting a ballet.” 

Gerngross came io the section on Russian icons. This was 
something he wanted to see. One of his friends had told 
him that Russian icons were pricele.ss. His attention was 
drawn to an icon painted on a crude wooden board. The 
Madonna’s face with its calm and pensive eyes seemed a part 
21 * 
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of the wood. He could not resist the temptation to touch the 
board, he could not believe this was just a painting. 

“You’re not allowed to touch the icons,” a voice echoed 
loudly in the empty hall. 

Gerngross snatched back his hand and turned around. A 
thin woman in a gallery attendant’s uniform was looking at 
him very sternly. Suddenly her eyes widened. She wanted to 
shout, but no sound issued from her lips. Gerngross took 
a step back. He realised that the woman had recognised him. 
He passed her quickly, reached the adjoining hall and rushed 
towards the exit, shoving his way through the crowd out¬ 
side as he dashed towards the gate. 

Luck was with him. Two women were alighting from a 
taxi at the curb. He jumped into the car. 

“Hurry, start going!” 

The driver was in no great rush. He shifted gears and 
started out slowly down the street. 

Just I hen a woman in a gallery uniform rushed up to the 
militiaman on duty at the entrance. She pointed to the 
vanishing cab and panted: 

“Gestapo! He’s an executioner! Arrest him! He’s from the 
Gestapo!” 

“Now calm down,” the militiaman said solemnly, noting 
the license number from force of habit. The cab was quite 
a distance away by then and the blurred figures might either 
have been HO-32 or 30-37. 

“What happened? Was anything stolen?” 

“No! The man who just got into that cab is from the 
Gestapo! I recognised him. He was the one who tortured me. 
During the war. He saw I recognised him and ran away.” 

“All right. What’s your name?” 

“Lydia Oleinikova. I work here.” 

“I can see that. Wait here. I’ll be back in a minute ” With 
these words he headed towards his emergency phone. 

Artamonov. the taxi driver, had been in a black mood all 
morning. The night shift man hadn’t warned him the exhaust 
was broken, and now the cab w'as rattling like a tin can. But 
trouble never came singly. This was only his second pas¬ 
senger of the day and all the man did was hiss; “Faster! 
Faster!” 

“It’s me who’ll have to pay the fine for speeding, not 
you.” 

“I pay fines! All!” 

Artamonov looked into his rear-view mirror. The man was 
obviously a foreigner. They were approaching Gorky Street 
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when Ihe man said: “Take me Byelorussian Station, please.” 

“You catching a train?” 

“No. Metro station.” 

“All right, we’ll be there in no time.” Artamonov stepped 
on the gas. 

At the Metro station Gerngross jumped out of the cab, 
handed Artamonov a crisp new five-ruble bill and disappeared 
in the tfrowd. Artamonov looked at the meter. It read 
forty-seven kopeks. Then he looked at the five-ruble bill 
again and said to himself: “I’d better wait. lie’ll remember 
about it and come back for his change.” 

But the man did not return and Artamonov finally folded 
the bill neatly and put it into his wallet. 

The militiaman accompanied Lydia Oleinikova to 
the administrator’s office and there he set about filing a 
report. 

He was still writing when a chunky young man in a plaid 
shirt rushed into the office. He showed the militiaman his 
credentials and spoke to him softly, then looked at the woman 
cheerfully. 

“Are you Oleinikova?” 

“Yes, for the fifth time,” she said crossly. 

“You’ll have to excuse us, but those are regulations. Don’t 
worry, the man is being traced. I’m Lieutenant Tregubov 
from Security and I want you to tell me everything you can 
about him. Where you met him, under what circumstances 
and remember, every little detail is important.” 

When Lieutenant Tregubov reported back to his office 
his chief made several calls. Finally, he dialled the last 
number. 

“This is Babakin speaking,” he said, “I think I recall 
something I saw in one of your Saturn reports. It was about 
a girl Muller tried to recruit for work in Moscow. Remember? 
I’ll be up in a minute wdth Lieutenant Tregubov. This prom¬ 
ises to be a very interesting case.” 

The lieutenant repeated his story to Colonel Rudin. 

“There can be no doubt about her identity,” Rudin said. 
“So she broke down after all.” 

“No. She said it was a miracle she even survived. After 
the Germans retreated she finally made it to Moscow. She 
lives here with her sister now.” 

“Have you started a search for him?” Rudin asked. 

“We’re looking for the cab now,” Babakin replied. 

“Has General Martov been informed?” 

“Yes, he’s scheduled a quick conference for 14:00.” 
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The dispatcher at the taxi garage was repeating the fol¬ 
lowing announcement over the radio at regular intervals; 

“Attention, all drivers! Attention, all drivers! If anyone 
sees cab number 30-32 or 30-37 tell the driver to report to 
the garage immediately.” 

Only the drivers of radio cabs could hear the message and 
not all of them would pay much attention to it. Senior Lieu¬ 
tenant (Jl(‘bov of Security realised this only too well and 
tried to curb his irritation as he waited near the garage 
office. 

Cab No. 30-32 was the first one back. The driver was a 
woman. After a short conversation Glebov was satisfied that 
she had been nowheres near the art gallery that morning. 

Meanwhile, Artamonov picked up about dozen fares, the 
last of which was a party bound for Khimki, on the outskirts 
of the city. lie was annoyed at the sight of a long string of 
empty cabs near the hack stand. There was no .sense driving 
the seven kilometres hack without a fare, and people were 
coming up, though few and far between. lie decided to take 
his place in line and have a nap. 

An elderly cab-driver roused him. 

“Iley! You’re wanted back at the garage. Immediately. 
They’ve been blaring out your number all morning. You 
must’ve got in some mess.” 

“Arc you sure it’s me?” 

“Sure. 30-37. I couldn’t forget it if I wanted to.” 

Artamonov jammed his foot on the gas and roared off, 
as mad as a hornet. 

A pleasant-looking young man met him at the garage. It 
was Glebov. 

“Can you tell me where you were between 10 and 11 this 
morning?” 

Artamonov was just about to ask the fellow who he 
thought he was when he realised that they wouldn’t have 
been calling his number all morning for nothing. 

“Let’s see, where was I? First, I went to Gorky Park, then 
to GUM, then to Savyolovsky Railway Station and back to 
GUM and then to Khimki. That’s when I found out I was 
wanted back here.” 

“Can you recall if you were anywhere near the Tretyakov 
Art Gallery?” 

Artamonov did not reply. He pretended he was trying to 
recall, though actually all the pieces had now fallen into 
place ill his mind. “It’s the change,” he thought. “The old 
guy made a fuss. Well, they know it was me, he told them 
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my number, so it’s no use trying to get out of it.” Aloud he 
said; “Yes, I was.” 

“Did you pick up a tall man in a grey suit?” 

“What if I did?” 

“Where did you take him?” 

“To the Metro at the Byelorussky Railway Station.” 

Artaraonov saw that the young man was very excited, 
though it was strange that four and a half rubles could get 
him so worked up. 

“Did he enter the Metro?” 

“If you want to be exact, he ran in.” 

“Did he talk to you on the way?” 

“All he said was ‘faster, faster!’ I told him I didn’t want 
to get fined for speeding and he said he’d pay all the fines. 
He sounded generous enough.” 

“Did he .speak with an accent?” 

“Yes. I think he’s a foreigner.” 

“How did he pay you?” 

“He paid me off fine,” Artamonov said with a sour smile. 

“I’m not interested in the amount. Did he pay you in 
coins or with a bill?” 

“A bill,” Artamonov mumbled. 

“Do you think you might still have it?” 

Artamonov kept up the game, pretending he was trying 
to remember whether he might still have the bill. 

“I can’t tell you how important this is.” 

Finally, he pulled out his wallet and fished out the five- 
ruble bill. By now he realised that it was not a matter of 
the change. 

“Careful!” Glebov warned. “Hold it by a corner.” 

Artamonov dropped the bill on the table. 

“Thank you, Comrade Artamonov. You have no idea how 
valuable these five rubles are.” 

“I can guess.” 

“There’s no reason why you should b^ the lo.ser,” (llebov 
said, taking five rubles from his billfold and handing them 
to the driver. “We won’t need you for the time being.” 

“What do you mean ‘for the time being’?” 

“Be prepared to be called in by Security. We might have 
to ask you to identify your passenger. A word of warning, 
though. You are not to speak to anyone of this.” 

“1 see.” Artamonov rose, shifted uneasily from one foot 
to the other and said in some embarras.sment: “By the way, 
he didn’t take his change. It was only forty-seven kopeks on 
the meter.” 
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Glebov laughed. “And you thought we called you in for 
the change?” 

“Well.. 

“Would you wait a few minutes until I write out my re¬ 
port. You’ll have to sign it.” 


The conference called by Major-General Martov was draw’- 
ing to a close. Those present included Colonel Rudin, Major 
Babakin, Lieutenant Tregubov, Senior Lieutenant Glebov and 
three other Security men. 

“I would like to draw your attention to the ease with which 
this experienced agent was spotted,” Martov was saying. “I 
remember reading a review of several detective novels in 
which the critic complained that readers were quite fed up 
with vigilant hotel charwomen catching spies by the dozen. 
Only a person who didn’t know what he was talking about 
could have written such dribble. What he wants is another 
Hound of the Baskervilles, a tangled web of murder and 
intrigue. Well, I, for one, am not at all fed up with charwom¬ 
en. Look back over the case and see how all the important 
parts were played by average, honest citizens. The first sig¬ 
nal came from Oleinikova. What a fine woman she is! After 
all, she knew that she would be making public the old story 
of her love affair with the SS officer during the war. 

“The tourist is an old acquaintance of Rudin, Babakin and 
myself. However, we knew him as Muller, a sworn enemy 
of our country. Our task now is to learn why he is here. We 
must not lose sight of him for a moment, but we’ll have to 
proceed very carefully in order not to scare him. We’ll give 
him time to get his bearings, after which he will probably 
attempt to carry out his assignment here. However, it is quite 
possible that having been frightened once he will do nothing 
and will return home in all haste, and then another man 
will arrive in his place. But I don’t think we’ll let him get 
away so easily. That is all, comrades.” 


Gerngross became ill. He returned to his hotel room and 
summoned Raya. She found him in bed, moaning softly. He 
looked at her with suffering eyes and smiled wanly. 

“See what a bad tourist you have,” he said and his face 
became contorted with pain. “It’s a bad stroke of luck, my 
dear Raya! I carry around a dark reminder of the war, a 
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chronic inflammation of the nerve endings of my solar 
plexus.” 

Raya hurried to the phone and called the service desk. 

“The doctor will be here within half an hour,” she said. 

“Thank you, my dear. If it’s not too much trouble, could 
you get me some German books? Something light. Perhaps 
a detective story. They’re an excellent distraction when one 
is in pain. My wife alwaAS has a stack of them on hand for 
me.” 

“I’ll do my best.” 

As soon as Raya left, Gerngross began reviewing the events 
of the day. Being a professional spy he knew that danger 
was an inherent part of his job and so was not too upset by 
the incident. He had recalled who the woman was as soon 
as he was in the cab, as well as all the details of their fateful 
encounter back in 1914. Now, in analysing the steps she might 
take, he reasoned as follows: she had recognised him and was 
unable at the lime to control her emotions, but once the first 
shock had passed she would abandon all thought of disclos¬ 
ing his identity, since she would then have to reveal that she 
had been an SS officer’s mistress. That, certainly, was some¬ 
thing that would not easily be forgiven. However, even if she 
persisted in making a fuss there was still no cause for alarm. 
He would simply say she had been mistaken. Furthermore, 
his hasty departure from the gallery had been caused by a 
sudden attack of his old illness. I'here were no witnesses to 
their encounter at Saturn and there was no legal ground for 
his being charged on the basis of her accusations alone. Then 
there was the bill he had given the cab driver. lie had not for 
a moment forgotten about it, for it w'as the only tangible 
clue to his identity. He had exchanged his German marks 
here at the hotel and had received a sealed package of new 
five-ruble bills. That blue bit of paper would certainly lead 
back to the hotel. From there it would be no problem at all 
to trace him. So what? The same story still held true: the 
pain had been so severe he did not, could not even have ac¬ 
counted for his actions. But why had he gotten out of the 
cab and taken the Metro? This had clearly been a blunder. 
Would they be able to trace the cab? There were probably 
tens of thousands of cabs in Moscow and hundreds of them 
passed by the gallery every day. But what if they did find the 
driver? He might probably recognise his passenger. It would 
seem highly suspicious if he denied identification a second 
time. He w’ould have to get rid of every scrap of evidence, 
no matter how insigQiRcant. First, there was the money. He 
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had not seen the girl who had exchanged his currency record 
the transaction, and he had been alone at the desk at the 
time. He would simply have to get rid of all the other bills 
in the pack. 

■ Gerngross rose, locked the door, took the bills from his 
wallet and went into the bathroom, where he crumpled each 
bill before flushing it down the toilet. Then he unlocked the 
door and got back into bed. 

He continued his meditations. 

There were many foreign tourists at the hotel, certainly 
they would never dare to check everyone’s cash. As a last 
resort, he could always demand that the West German Em¬ 
bassy protect him from the insults of the local authorities. 
The Embassy would get in touch with Bonn, which knew of 
him and his mission in Moscow. They would certainly do 
everything in their power to get him out. This thought reas¬ 
sured him. 

A short while later the doctor entered. Gerngross repeated 
the symptoms of his illness and asked the physician for some 
sleeping pills. 

Nothing aroused his suspicion the following day cither. 
However, he spent the day in bed. Raya was good at running 
errands: she changed some money for him, sent a telegram 
to his wife and brought him the papers. The hotel physician 
called again and suggested that he call in a specialist, but 
Gerngross refused. 

“There’s really no need to. I’m feeling much better today,’’ 
he said. 

His illness would last two more days. He would get up on 
Saturday, but still would not leave the hotel. On Sunday he 
would take a walk to see if he were being followed. Then, 
on Monday, he would get down to business. 


Muller’s former aide, Birkner, had been living in Moscow 
for the past twelve years. No one could ever suspect that 
Jan Plucis, a calm, capable and honest engineer, was a dan¬ 
gerous fofei^ agent. His slight accent was no mystery, for 
all Latvians spoke Russian like that. Actually, though, Birk- 
ner’s father was German and his mother was Russian. It 
was this fact, plus his fluent command of Russian, that was 
responsible fojr his having been chosen by the Gestapo to be 
sent to Moscow as a resident agent. Nothing had been de¬ 
manded of him for nearly thirteen years, but on the 24th of 
June each year Jan Plucis, th$, engineer, had gone to an 
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assigned rendezvous, the entrance to the baggage room at Ka¬ 
zansky Railway Station, where he had waited for an hour 
for Muller's messenger to appear. But the courier had never 
appeared. Each year Birkner would resume his new identity 
and patiently await the following June 24th. 

His papers had never arou.sed suspicion, especially' siince 
he had been careful to avoid places where documents were 
closely checked. His diploma, which had been issued in pre¬ 
war Riga, stated that he was a graduate of a technical school 
and as such he had no trouble getting a job as a technician 
with a construction firm. In time he became a foreman. Plu- 
cis knew how to handle fcrro-concrete, for he was a graduate 
of a military technical school in Germany and had been 
a junior lieutenant in the Engineer Corps. Now, he not only 
worked well, he worked better than many others. His pro¬ 
posal for a new way of transporting liquid cement was even 
mentioned in one of the papers. 

In 1918 Plucis moved to a new apartment. In that same 
year he enrolled in the evening department of an engineering 
school, from which he graduated in 1913. 

He was liked and respected everywhere he worked. His old 
friends threw a wonderful farewell party for him before he 
moved to his new place. He was always calm, he never raised 
his voice and was always able to settle an argument. He was 
extremely honest in all his dealings, a good organiser, and the 
workers under him all earned good wages. 

On construction jobs teams that work well together usu¬ 
ally stick together. Plucis, however, never refused an offer 
to change jobs. He led his double life masterfully, becoming 
his real self only late at night, when he would sit bent over 
his short-wave transmitter, listening to West Germany or the 
German language programme of the Voice of America. These 
broadcasts created a mixed feeling of joy and anxiety, espe¬ 
cially so in the past few years, when he realised that every¬ 
thing was developing exactly as his superiors had predicted 
it would: the United States was siding more and more openly 
with West Germany in its fight against communism. He felt 
it was high time he entered the fight, but the courier had 
never showed up. Sometimes he would begin to wonder wheth¬ 
er they might not have forgotten about his existence entirely. 

As he had approached the baggage room each June for the 
past three years, he had said to himself that if the courier 
did not come that day, all was ended. But since he did not 
know what to do in such an eventuality, he would return home 
each time and resolve to wait yet another year. 
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A fully-recovered Gcrngross entered the hotel service bu¬ 
reau and said he had changed his plans and would not take 
the trip to the South after all, but that he wanted a reserva¬ 
tion on the Stockholm plane for the day after the next. 

‘Having completed these arrangements, he went for a walk. 
Ho walked slowly, stopping to look in store windows, inspect¬ 
ing statues on the way and resting on park benches, though 
his real aim was to determine whether or not he was being 
followed. The farther his walk look him, the more confident 
he became, for he certainly knew how to sj)ol a tail. No, 
he was not b<'ing shadowed. There was nothing to worry 
about. 

Actually, the shadowing had been so well organised that 
even a master spy like Gerngross was unaware he was being 
followed. He was under observation during every moment of 
his walk. By the time he returned to his hotel for dinner the 
entire route he had taken was marked in red on the map 
that was placed on Martov’s desk. A .short while later Martov 
and his colleagues were discussing the route. 

“So you say there was no c.ontact with anyone?” Martov 
said. 

“No. Except the time he was sitting on a beneh near the 
Pushkin monument and a little boy ran over to him.” 

“Was the child carrying anything?” 

“He had a shovel.” 

“Did he take it from the child?” 

“No.” 

“I’d like to see the filmed sequence anyway.” 

“It’ll be ready in half an hour.” 

“All right. As far as I can see, his aim seems to have been 
to discover whether we were on his tail or not. But he’s no 
coward. I thought he’d leave on the first plane, after what 
happened at the gallery. It means he’s in Moscow on very 
important business. The details of his meeting have probably 
been planned in such a way as to keep him out of danger. 
However, he has only tonight, tomorrow and tomorrow night 
to complete his business. Double your watch, comrades.” 


After a good night’s sleep Gerngross took Raya along on 
his shopping trip the next morning. He bought his wife a 
bottle of perfume, an Astrakhan hat, a china jam pot, 
a porcelain ballerina and a picture album with views 
of Moscow. He put all his purchases into a small valise he 
had brought along for the purpose. 
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They relumed in lime for lunch, and he told Raya she 
was free until six, when he would require her services again. 
At 6 p.m. he summoned her. 

“As you know, Raya, I’m flying to Stockholm on business 
and I don’t want to be dragging a trunkful of souvenirs along. 
A friend of mine is staying at the Metropole. I've asked him 
to take my valise back when he leaves for tlermany. Would 
you please order a car and take it over.” 

“How will I find him?” 

“Just tell the driver to stop at the hotel and then wait a 
few minutes. I’ll phone my friend as soon as 5^011 leave and 
he’ll come downstairs to meet you.” 

Raya took the valise, went down and ordered a car. A few 
minutes later she telephoned to tell (lerngross she was leav¬ 
ing. 

“Fine! I’ll ring my friend immediately. Come back here 
after you’ve delivered it.” 

lie walked over to the window, watched Raya get into the 
car, waved to her, then put on his coat and left the hotel. 

Raya did exactly as she had been told. Now she was sit¬ 
ting in the car, watching the hotel entrance impatiently. Ten 
minutes later she was surprised to see Gerngross appear be¬ 
side the car. 

“There’s been a small miscalculation,” he chuckled. “As 
soon as you left 1 phoned him, but he’s out. So I had to rush 
over here. I’ll take the valise and wait for him. Meanwhile, 
you go back to the ser\'ice bureau and wait for me there,” 

Gerngross stood outside the Metropole Hotel for nearly an 
hour. Then he headed slowly for the nearest Metro station. 
He spent another hour riding the trains, changing frequently. 
It was a hard chase for Martov’s men. However, when he 
finally got off at Komsomolskaya Square he was positive that 
no one was following him. He went to the station restaurant 
and had a glass of tea. At 8:30 p.m. he left the restaurant and 
spent another twenty minutes in the crowded waiting room. 
Finally, he headed towards the baggage room. 

Gerngross set his valise down at the entrance and lit a 
cigarette. It was five minutes to nine. Ten minutes later Plu- 
cis stopped beside him. He set his valise beside the other one 
and began searching through his pockets for something. At 
that moment Gerngross bent down, picked up Plucis’s valise 
and walked away. Plucis picked up Gerngross’s valise and 
headed in the opposite direction. They had not gone more 
than ten steps from their rendezvous when each of them was 
apprehended by Security men. 
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The interrogation had been in process for over an hour. 
Martov was pretending he had insufficient evidence and was 
trying to catch Gerngross in some slip or discrepancy in his 
story. Gerngross, calm and rather arrogant, was denying 
everything. “I took the other man’s valise by accident.” 

Just then Rudin entered the office, as if on some business 
of his own. He looked at the man being questioned and ex¬ 
claimed: 

“Why, Colonel Muller! What a surprise!” 

“You’re mistaken. My name is Gerngross,” Muller protested 
with undue haste. 

“Oh no, there can be no mistake about it,” Rudin protested 
cheerfully. “Look, here’s your photograph. I’ve carried it 
around as a remembrance of the days we worked together. 
Here, have a look.” 

Gerngross glanced at the photograph and repeated, “I’m 
sorry. You are mistaken.” 

Then Lydia Oleinikova dropped in and was soon followed 
by Shchukin. While this confrontation was taking place, Ru¬ 
din wrote Martov the following note: “The minute Birkner 
saw Shchukin and me he confessed. He’s giving evidence now. 
He can be brought up in another fifteen minutes.” 

However, there was no need for Gerngross to be confront¬ 
ed with Birkner, he knew the game was up. The question 
uppermost in his mind now was whether there was any 
chance of his getting off with a light sentence. That is why, 
when Martov spoke of Muller’s work at Saturn and said he 
would be held responsible under Soviet law for his war 
crimes, Muiler-Gerngross raised his head and protested: 

“I’m aware that your country accepts the law of prescrip¬ 
tion.” 

“What on earth can you mean?” Martov asked with a tired 
smile. “You were arrested only today, in the very act of con¬ 
tinuing the same crimes you committed during the war. You, 
Muller, were personally responsible for all the most terrible 
crimes carried out by the Saturn network.” 

Just then Birkner-Plucis was led in. It was truly a dramat¬ 
ic encounter. Birkner cursed Muller in the foulest language 
he knew. He raged about having sacrificed his life for noth¬ 
ing, thinking that his future was secure and that some day 
he would be rewarded a hundredfold, while actually he had 
been a pawn in the hands of fools. This in turn infuriated 
Muller. He began shouting at his former aide, saying that 
he was being very hasty in jumping to conclusions and would 
live to regret his words. 
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“What’s there to regret?” Birkner stormed. “I’ve already 
thrown away fifteen years of my life, thanks lo idiots like 
you!” 

The ease was closed. Gcmgross-Muller and Birkner-Plucis 
signed the examination record. When the criminals had been 
led away, the men who had taken part in the operation gath¬ 
ered once again in Martov’s office. 

“Thank you, comrades,” Martov said. “You have all 
helped to close the Saturn case. “1 want you to go home now 
and have a good rest. By the way, there’s another interesting 
chap arriving in Moscow the day after tomorrow.” 
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